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Chicago’s Home Newspaper Hails... 


TWO BASEBALL ANNIVERSARIES 





Chicago’s White Sox Chicago’s Cubs 


Time tumbles along. The stars and their chroniclers come and go. 





Baseball parks . . . even as newspaper plants .. . change their locations 
down the years. 


But then as now . . . from 1876 to 1901 to 1950. . . Chicago has 


always turned for its u_ ‘Nall stories to the Chicago Daily News. 
Sports Editor Jobn P. 
As the 1950 season opens, the famed sports staff of the Chicago Carmichael, rated across 


: : : the nation as the greatest 
» Daily News . . . headed by John P. Carmichael . . . salutes two dis- bumen interest writer in 


| tinguished ball clubs: The White Sox who will be completing their py eaten 2 


first half century . . . and the Cubs who will be closing in on the three- Series and bas seen six no. 
bitter games. 





quarter century mark. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor & Publisher 
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Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co, 


Huber inks being piped into multi-color tank trucks. 


afayette Color Press, Inc, 


Spartan Printing & Publishing Co, 


N 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


orld Color Printing Co. 


Holyoke Magazine Press 


Huber 3-Color Ink Pipeline Feeds 
These Important Pressrooms 


Here’s Huber Multi-Color Tank Truck Service at work 
piping 3-color inks into eight of the country’s busiest 
a And for the same good reasons: No drum- 

ndling cost or storage problem...no clingage waste 
++.N0 ink exposed to dust or dirt in open drums in the 
pressroom. 

Pressroom morale is enhanced. The ink flows directly 
to the press, eliminating the effort and nuisance of drum 
handling and manually feeding fountains. Your plant, 
as a result, will be cleaner, neater, and a better place 
to work. 

You can have all these advantages at no cost. Just ask 
us and we'll show you how. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


Plants: Bayonne, N. J. + Borger, Texas + Boston, Mass. * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
East St. Louis, Ill, * McCook, Ill, 
Sales Offices: Boston « Brooklyn » Chicago « New York « East St. Louis, Ill. 


Cleveland Shopping News 
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ON MATRI 


F YOU haven't looked into Matrix Contrast 

Service lately, you'll find that it is worth more 

to you today because of your greatly increased 
operating costs. Match its yearly costs against your 
savings of one-third of all errors in machine com- 
position and you'll be way ahead with Matrix Con- 
trast Service. 

Black and White Contrast matrices have a visi- 
bility approximately equivalent to 914-point type... 
as compared to used non-processed matrices which 
have a visibility equivalent to 3-point type under the 
same test conditions. This proves that operators can 
“see what they set” when machines are equipped 
with sharp, clean-etched Matrix Contrast reference 
marks. And now, with the new and improved Matrix 
Contrast Colors, operators can tell at a glance if 
there’s a “wrong-font” in the line ... you can’t miss 
the bright contrasting colors. 

Write to our nearest office for facts and figures on 
the low cost of using Matrix Contrast Service and 
the amazing savings in errors directly attributable 
to its use. 
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MATRIX CONTRAST SERVICE 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION, 154 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y.— 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
1105 Trenton Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. — Sole licensees of the Percy L. Hill Matrix Contrast Patent No. 1,796,023. other 


patent pending. European Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3 Woodbridge Street, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 








Copyright 1950, Matrix Contrast Corporation 
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Shopping Center of a_ 
Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


ae 


Canton — Shopping Center for 
a Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


Canton, Ohio is a busy, year ’round market for all 
the things families eat up, use up, wear out. For 
example, Canton families: 
—Eat 43% more food* 
—Use 22% more drugs* 

—Use up to 38.7% more soap* 
ethan the national average or comparable market. 
The above average income ($5,459 per family in 
Canton; $5,068 in Stark County*) is stabilized by 
over 200 diversified industries and the crops from 
Ohio’s most thickly populated farm area. 

Such ability to buy is worth key market consideration 
for the Repository in setting up your newspaper list. 








And remember — no nearby metropolitan newspaper 
begins to give you merchandisable coverage of this 
tich market. You can’t do it without the Repository. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper market. 
99.3% carrier delivered. 


*Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power, 1949. 
*Based on Report by Market 
Surveys, Inc., Chicago. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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whe 38th Year of Leadership 
in the Syndicate Field through 


Overwhelming Superiority 





A side light on the 


American meat industry 


When Mama says “Come and get it,” it doesn’t mean 
the same thing at every table in every land. 

In Joe Stalin’s bailiwick it means mostly beet soup 
and black bread—and that’s all, Comrade! If Ivan 
Ivanovitch wants to keep up with the American 
Joneses and could find 11 pounds of meat a week for 
his family of four, he’d have to work almost 35 hours 
to pay for it. 

In our country, the average family of four eats 
more than eleven pounds of meat each week, which 
takes about five hours of Papa’s pay. 

In England these days, since meat is mighty scarce 
and rationed at the rate of a few cents’ worth a week, 
a sliver or two has to flavor a lot of Brussels sprouts. 





How come the difference since Americans aren’t the 
only people who have a native-born liking for meat? 

One answer is—In America we have competition 
in business. 


-In meats, it goes something like this: 4,000 differ- 
ent meat-packing companies compete daily for enough 
meat animals to keep their production lines busy, 
then turn around and compete for the privilege of 
putting meats into retail shops. The retailer then 
competes with the store across the street for the 
nods of housewives. 


And when there’s competition in the market place, 


there’s not likely to be need for competition at the 
dinner table. 
















AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Members throughout the U. S. H 
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1215 Attend Convention; 
| Cost-Cutting Still Problem 


‘Irresponsible’ Talk of TV Effect 
Hit Informally—$200,000 for Research 


By Jerry Walker 


A SURE-FIRE formula for re- 
ducing costs, under present pro- 
duction methods, remained the 
chief problem of publishers and 
business managers as they re- 
turned home this weekend from 
the 64th annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

How to cut expenses in the edi- 
torial rooms has them completely 
baffled, publishers confided in 
Waldorf-Astoria lobby conversa- 
tions. The closest approach to 
the shaving of mechanical depart- 
ment costs was made by the 
Special Standing Committee which 
called on individual publishers to 
withstand labor demands for prac- 
tices which require “extra pay for 
extra waste.” 

Overtime—a “chronic and crit- 
ical situation”—is being accentu- 
ated by reduced work-weeks, pen- 
alties for holiday work, sched- 
ules of overmanning, and “bogus” 
composition, the ANPA labor re- 
lations body asserted. 

No Resolution Adopted 

The membership merely re- 
ceived the report, just before ad- 


‘journing Thursday morning, ac- 


cording to Cranston Williams, 
ANPA general manager. There 
was no discussion and no resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

Another approach to cost-cut- 
_ting came from the Research staff, 


with a report on progress in sev- 
eral fields of conventional print- 
ing. One development, barely 
touched upon because patent ap- 
plications haven't even been filed, 
could mean the saving of consid- 
erable money in newsprint. It’s 
a new method of rolling mats 
which “squeezes” them rather 
than shrinks them, up to one-inch 
in page width. 

Mention of photo-composing 
machines, new rapid etch systems 
that make possible the engraving 
of a page plate in five minutes, 
and other non-conventional meth- 
ods of printing aroused the usual 
interest. 

Although Research Chairman 
William Baumrucker, Jr., New 
York News technical expert, took 
editors (at their Washington con- 
vention) into a flight of fancy to 
Buck Rogerish realms for “ring- 
tailed cybrenetical wonders” of 
the Higgonet - Moyroud photo- 
ce device, R Di- 
rector C. M. Flint played it con- 
servatively with the publishers. 

“Devices of this nature,” he 
said, “will first find- a home in 
the field of offset lithography. . . . 
The use of photo-composition by 
larger newspapers will have no 
place of real value until we can 
engrave a plate much faster than 
is now possible, or until the term 
‘relief offset’ or ‘dry offset’ takes 





on much greater significance.” 

The publishers were sufficiently 
impressed by the research work 
that they voted to include an 
assessment in their regular dues 
which will make approximately 
$200,000 a year available for the 
Research Committee. For two 
years there has been a special 
25% assessment. This now be- 
comes permanent, Mr. Williams 
said, and one-fourth of all dues 
will be earmarked for research. 

Mr. Baumrucker told E&P 
that the Committee still had a 
small balance from the $140,900 
allotted to date and said it was 
doubtful if the research program 
would require all of thé $200,900 
this year. Besides Mr. Flint, who 
was a wartime coordinator with 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, the Research 
staff at the Easton laboratory now 
includes a mechanical engineer, 
an electrical engineer, a chemical 
engineer and a physicist. 

Rather than employ a former 
newspaper mechanical executive, 
who knew “all of the old 
troubles,” Mr. Williams pointed 
out, the ANPA research program 
has been set up for a scientific 
approach to all problems pre- 
sented by publishers. 

One new feature of the pro- 
gram is the construction of a new 
building to house only the ANPA 
Laboratory. It will be financed 
over a 10-year period. 

Silent Treatment for TV 

Radio and Television cut little 
ice in the formal discussions of 
the convention delegates, who 


(Continued on page 135) 





Headlines of the Conventions 


E. S. Friendly to Head 
ANPA Another Year 
—STORY ON THIS PAGE 
Irwin Maier Becomes 
Ad Bureau’s Chairman 
—STORY ON PAGE 15 
Dwight Young Elected 
President of ASNE 
—STORY ON PAGE 19 
AP Moves to Effect 
News Photo Exchange 
—STORY ON acm 11 
4 Newcomers Take 


Places on AP Board 
—STORY ON PAGE 11 


5c a Copy Price Deemed 
Peak for Circulation 

—STORY ON PAGE 13 
New Stuffing Machine 
To Help Small Dailies 

—STORY ON PAGE 14 
Admen Depict Success 
In Tapping New Lin 

—STORY ON PAGE 12 
ANPA Withdraws from 
J-School Policy-Making 

—STORY ON PAGE 22 

Kingsbury Smith Wins 
George Holmes Award 


—STORY ON PAGE 140 
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Baillie of U.P. Reports 
Net Gain of 142 Clients 
—STORY ON PAGE 129 
Alex Raymond Dubbed 
‘Cartoonist of Year’ 
—STORY ON PAGE 119 
Client List Expanding, 
Says Berkson of INS 
—STORY ON PAGE 92 
Cartoonists, Editors 
Debate Comic Strips 
—STORY ON PAGE 114 
Editors Curious About 
New Printing Methods 


—STORY ON PAGE 112 








Edwin S. Friendly 


Friendly Stays 
As President 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association reelected four 
officers and five directors. 

Epwin S. FRIENDLY, vicepresi- 
dent of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, was chosen to 
serve a second one-year term as 
president. 

Other officers are: 

Cuartes F. McCanmt, Cleve- 
land (O.) News, vicepresident. 

J. L. Sracxuouse, Easton (Pa.) 
Express, secretary. 

WrwtwmM L. FANninc, West- 
chester County Publishers, treas- 
urer. 

Directors reelected for two- 
year terms are: Gerorce C. BiG- 
cers, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; J. D. 
Funk, Santa Monica (Calif.) Eve- 
ning Outlook; B. N. Honea, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram; P. L. 
Jackson, Portland (Ore.) Oregon 
Journal; and RicHarp W. SLocuM, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 

Buell W. Hudson, Woonsocket 
(R. L) Call Advisory, chairman 
of the nominating committee, said 
the officers’ service averages six 
and one-half years and the aver- 
age service of directors is three 
and one-half years. 

Members of the board whose 
terms expire next are: EL- 
Bert M. ANtTRIM, Chicago Trib- 
une; WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; JS 
Gray, Monroe (Mich.) News; 
Davw W. Howe, Burlington sve} 
Free Press; and F. 1 
ton (Ont.) faded 

Nine of the 14 directors are up 
for election every year. 








‘Extra Pay for Extra Waste 
Assailed on Labor Front 


Dale Report Advises Publishers 
To Tackle Overtime Problem 


ANPA’s labor relations office 
advised publishers to attack over- 
‘time as the most critical labor 
cost problem in the business. 

Practices of unions which re- 
quire “extra pay for extra work” 
contribute to “this chronic and 
critical situation,” said the Special 
Standing Committee. The problem 
must be solved at the individual 
plant level, the Committee stated. 

Whereas overtime is the excep- 
tion nowadays in other industries, 
the Committee said, it is the rule 
in newspaper mechanical depart- 
ments, chiefly because of “make- 
work” and restrictive apprentice 
ratios. 

Accentuating Factors 

Accentuating factors were listed 
as: Reduced work weeks, exces- 
sive penalty rates for holiday 
work, fixed schedules of overman- 
ning, and the ITU insistence on 
reproduction of ads set elsewhere. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has pre- 
served local bargaining in newspa- 
per labor relations, the Committee 
claimed. 

By recourse to the National La- 
bor Relations. Board and _ the 
courts, ANPA stopped the effort 
of the International Typographical 
Union’s leaders to destroy bar- 
gaining on a local basis, said the 
report. 

“Thus far,” the Committee 
said, “newspapers as a group have 
not been involved in a nationwide 
three-way loss for public, manage- 
ment, and labor.” 

Smaller Wage Increases 

The report stressed that com- 
posing room “stoppages” by ITU 
members no longer result in cessa- 
tion of publication. As a conse- 
quence of this fact, and also as a 
result of court decrees, the ITU 
Executive Council is described as 
more cautious in sanctioning 
strikes than it was in 1947 and 
1948 

In a discussion of wage trends, 
the Committee reported that 63% 
of 1949 agreements called for 
wage increases of $5 a week or 
more, but more than 80% of the 
1950 agreements provide increases 
of $2 or $3 weekly. 

The Committee reported, in 


part: 

Local bargaining by newspapers 
has been preserved by prompt and 
effective ANPA action in NLRB 
proceedings and in federal courts. 
The ANPA was forced to pursue 
that course for the protection of 
newspapers individually as local 
institutions and coll ly as a 


graphical Union tried to kill local 
bargaining with newspapers. 

The ITU Executive Council ef- 
fort to destroy local bargaining 
began in 1944 by a union procla- 
mation that any union law adopted 
by the union must govern opera- 
tion of newspapers with no right 
of management to object. In other 
words, any union law became su- 
preme over management of any 
newspaper. That ITU Executive 
Council edict met opposition by 
newspaper management, but, in 
general, it prevailed by a multi- 
tude .of strikes that forced many 
publishers to submit to ITU dic- 
tation. 

That first ITU Executive Coun- 
cil effort to destroy local bargain- 
ing achieved success. Union laws 
became supreme. Management be- 
came management subject to 
union laws. The public will never 
realize how those union laws im- 
posed on management a conglom- 
eration of ITU make-work, prac- 
tices that required extra pay for 
extra waste. 

The second ITU Executive 
Council effort to destroy local 
bargaining occurred in 1947. It 
was stopped by ANPA. Having 
made their union laws temporar- 
ily supreme over most publishers 
by a multitude of strikes, the ITU 
Executive Council expected equal 
success in making those same 
union laws superior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. To accomplish that 
purpose the ITU instigated news- 
paper strikes from coast to coast. 
The ANPA intervened by NLRB 
and age court proceedings that 
pro- 
gram. Local bargaining has been 
preserved. 

The ITU was the only union 
with which newspapers deal that 





RESTING BETWEEN 
assistant general manager of Speidel Newspapers, Col 


Colo: Paul H. Caswell, publish 


openly defied the law. Twenty-five 
other unions having newspaper 
contracts continued to bargain at 
the local level through their sub- 
ordinate unions. 

Strikes 

ITU strikes do not stop publica- 
tion. They accentuate the ability 
of publishers to maintain publica- 
tion. Those ITU strikes increasing- 
ly prove no loss for the public or 
the publishers but a deplorable 
loss for those local ITU groups 
that sever connection with news- 
papers while more than 25 other 
unions maintain their newspaper 
contracts. 

The year 1949 and the first 
quarter of 1950 saw no marked 
increase in strikes against daily 
newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. 

Stoppages started by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
continued to be the most numer- 
ous in the newspaper business. 
The decree of the court and the 
orders of the Board have caused 
the ITU Executive Council to be 
more cautious in sanctioning 
strikes than it was in 1947 and 
1948. 

The fall of 1949 witnessed the 
return to work of the 1,500 ITU 
compositors after a 22-month 
strike against Chicago’s five daily 
newspapers. This strike cost idle 
ITU composing room workers 13 
million dollars in lost wages and 
the ITU itself 11 million dollars 
in strike benefits, loss of dues and 
court costs—an aggregate waste 
of approximately 25 million dol- 
lars. Other ITU strikes came to an 
end in 1949 with additional waste 
of time, money, and effort. 

Unlike most strike-bound enter- 
prises in 1949 and 1950, struck 
newspapers maintained vital com- 
munity services in almost every in- 
stance. At Chicago and elsewhere 
this was achieved by the ingenu- 
ity and hard work of publishers 





SESSIONS—Left to right: Charles H. Stout. 
lorado Springs, 
er of Salinas (Calif.) California: 


Harry s. Bunker, general manager of Speidel Newspapers; W. T. 





free press when the Executive 
Council of the International Typo- 


10 


publisher of Iowa City (Ia.) Press Citizen, Iowa City, 


H 
lowa, and Clyde E. Moffitt. publisher of Ft. Collins (Colo.) Colora- 
doan. They attended ANPA convention. 
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BOUTONNIERE—Bernadette Bor- 
ries, E & P classified manager, 
pins a flower in the lapel of H. T. 
Enns, Jr., editor of the Fort Pierce 
(Fla.) News-Tribune at E & P’s 
booth at the Waldorf. 





and loyal employees who stayed 

on the job—including members of 

25 non-striking unions. 
Arbitration 

Arbitration has settled more 
disputes in the newspaper business 
during the past year than in any 
similar period for more than a 
decade. There is a pronounced 
trend on the part of newspaper 
employees in favor of arbitrating 
wages and other differences not 
settled in negotiations. 

In numerous instances wherein 
serious differences have arisen in 
negotiations, the Chairman of the 
Committee and the presidents of 
several ne wspaper mechanical 
unions have intervened with the 
prospect of arbitration proceed- 
ings that did not occur because of 
settlements through mediation or 
conciliation. This salutary means 
of cooperating for the benefit of 
ANPA members. and their. em- 
ployees has been utilized in both 
local and _ international board 
cases. 

In line with the trend toward 
no-wage increase revealed in local 
negotiations, arbitration awards in- 
creasingly produce the same result 
—just as the earlier trend toward 
wage increases occurred in 
negotiations and arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, the beneficial ef- 
fect of newspaper arbitration com- 
mitments continues as heretofore 
—maintenance of production and 
newspaper jobs. Hence newspaper 
arbitration increasingly means eco- 
nomic salvation for both publish- 
ers and employees. 

This trend in favor of arbitra- 
tion is illustrated by the substan- 
tial increase in arbitration agree- 
ments between ANPA members 
and their local pressmen’s unions 
—from 166 to 187 arbitration 
commitments during the past year. 
Because many arbitration con- 
tracts cover more than one news- 
paper, the total number of ANPA 
members protected by the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement has 
risen to 224, an increase of 28 
during the past year. 

Many local unions whose con- 
tracts have expired since the 


(Continued on page 132) 
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AP Considers New Rule 
For Picture Cooperation 


y-Law Change Will Be Proposed; 
‘Journalistic Pandering’ Scored 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS is mov- 
ing toward a cooperative exchange 
of news pictures among its mem- 
bers. 

An amendment to the by-laws 
will be sought soon, the Board of 
Directors notified the membership 
at the annual meeting April 24 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Meanwhile, the Board recom- 
mended that each member study 
ways to speed more pictures to 
the AP. Contractual arrangements 
for sale of pictures to others will 
be examined, the Directors said, 
to see what effect exclusive rights 
in the AP would have on such 
other arrangements. 

1,000 at Meeting 

Almost 1,000 representatives of 
newspapers served by the AP 
jammed the Starlight Roof assem- 
bly room to hear the annual re- 
ports, elect six directors—four new 
ones—and review the work of the 
AP Managing Editors Association. 

The Directors told them how 
much tougher it was to get and 
transmit the news, how some ob- 
Stacles had been overcome with 
courage and daring, and what 
could be done this year to do the 
job better. 

At the luncheon session, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president 
of Columbia University, lauded 
the American press for its good 
work in World War II and urged 
it to keep the People informed on 
developments in the present turbu- 

it world. 

In capsule form, here is what 


as he add 


the APers were told by the Board 
of Directors: 

1. The flow of news is being 
slowed, and sometimes halted, par- 
ticularliy abroad under restrictive 
censorship but also at some sources 
in the United States. 

2. No compromise in bold re- 
porting will be tolerated despite 
temporary gains that are possible 
if writers would only get “soft.” 

3. More foreign countries are 
being covered than one year ago 
although some nations have ex- 
pelled AP correspondents. 

4. More newspapers and radio 
stations in the United States are 
being served by AP than one year 
ago, as well as thousands abroad. 

5. Costs are increasing as a re- 
sult of the rapid shift of news cen- 
ters abroad, the devaluation of 
foreign currencies, the hikes in 
many foreign telegraph rates, and 
the present strong emphasis on do- 
mestic news. 

Lloyd Stratton, secretary of the 
Associated Press, read the report 
of the Directors. Robert McLean, 
publisher of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, handled the gavel as 
president of AP and urged all 
members to read the full report of 
Executive Director Kent Cooper 
and General Manager Frank 
Starzel. 

AP Is Target 

In their report, the directors said 
the AP, by insisting that facts be 
reported free from bias or distor- 
tion, had become a special target 

(Continued on page 133) 





THE PRESS eS an Eisenhower takes the applause 


Clapping: J. R. Knowland, AP 





director: Kent Cooper, AP executive director: and Robert McLean, 
president. 
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A special committee of the 
AP Managing Editors Associa- 
tion has undertaken a new 
task, exploring what interests 
the reading public. 








INTERESTED—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. executive vicepresident of 
the Houston (Tex.) Post, listens attentively to proceedings po AP 


meeting. 


Seated next to her, at left. is James M. North, Jr.. editor 


of Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, a newly-elected AP director. 
and in rear, at right. is Donald J. Sterling. managing editor of the 
Portland Oregon Journal. 


4 Newcomers Take 
Places On AP Board 


FouR NEWCOMERS were elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Associated Press at its annual 
meeting this week and two vet- 
eran directors were re-elected. 

New directors and their votes 
were: 

Pau MILLER, publisher of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle, 5,354. 

Ropert B. Cuoate, publisher 
of the Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler, 5,205. 

James M. North, Jr., editor 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram, 4,742. 

Harry F. Byrp, Jr., publisher 
of the Winchester (Va.) Evening 
Star, 4,747. 

The directors who were re- 
elected were RoBeRT MCLEAN, 
president of- the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin and president of 
the Associated Press, 7,982, sub- 
sequently re-elected president of 
the AP by the new board, and 
NorMAN CHANDLER, _president- 
publisher of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, 6,673. 

Other Votes Tallied 

Mr. Byrd was elected to repre- 
sent cities under 50,000 popula- 
tion, defeating DoLpH Simons of 
the Lawrence (Kan.) Journal- 
World, who received 3,885 votes. 

Other nominees received the 
following vote: 


James M. Cox, Jr., 
(O.) Daily News, 4,482. 

W. H. Cowles, Spokane 
( Wash.) 
209. 


Dayton 


Spokesman-Review, 3,- 


BuELL Hupson, Woonsocket 
(R. 1.) Call and Evening Re- 
porter, 2,410. 

Epwarp E. LInpsay, 
(Ill.) Herald, 2,047. 

Pour D. Apter, Davenport 
(Ia.) Times, 1,519. 

Four directors who declined re- 
nomination in keeping with the 
spirit of a 1942 By-Law limiting 
directors to three consecutive 
terms of three years cach ‘were 
George F. Booth, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram; Paut PATTER- 
son, Baltimore (Md.) Sun; E. H. 
Butter, Buffalo (N. Y.) News, 
and Josh L. Horne, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram. 

The board elected Mr. Simons 
and Mark Ethridge, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, as vice- 
presidents. Lloyd Stratton and 
Robert Booth were re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. 
Kent Cooper continues as execu- 
tive director and Frank J. Starzel 
as general manager. 

Named to the executive com- 
mittee are: Mr. McLean, Paul 
Bellamy, Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer; John S. Knight, Chicago 
Daily News; Benjamin M. McKel- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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How Chain Stores and Radio Users 
Were Converted—A United Effort 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, flex- 
ible and hard-hitting and available 
in every region and cross-roads, 
can do an efficient job of mer- 
chandising or education, the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, told 
publishers in a series of presen- 
tations. 

The Bureau’s documentary pro- 
gram on Wednesday reported the 
job its staff had done for national 
chain store organizations to cor- 
relate seasonal merchandising 
needs of various regions with 
planned campaigns using news- 
paper space. 

It also related the successful 
programs of Sinclair Refining Co., 
the Western Beet Sugar Producers, 
Inc., the Coca-Cola Co. and the 
National Biscuit Co. Nabisco’s 
presentation was run by the 
American Association of Newspa- 
per Representatives. 

Many Non-Advertisers 

In the chain store presentation, 
Harold S. Barnes, Bureau director, 
declared newspaper sales work 
is like an iceberg—only a seventh 
shows above the surface. He went 
on to prove how much activity 
by Bureau staffers went into de- 
veloping efficient newspaper cam- 
paigns for retail chains. 

“Many chains are non-advertis- 
ers,” Mr. Barnes said. “Before 
we can sell them newspapers we've 
got to sell them on the value of 
advertising in general. Naturally, 
that takes time.” - 

But the quickest source of in- 
creased linage, he said, is among 
the chains who are advertisers 
but are not doing too good a job 
of it. Knowing this, the Bureau 
tries to help them sell more goods 
per dollar of advertising. 

For example, it was shown in 
a slide-and-skit show, some chains 
buy newspaper space without re- 
gard for seasonal differences. One 
big chain, whose figures were 
made available to the Bureau, 
threw half its ad budget into 
promoting its biggest department 
one month, but gave no space to 
the second biggest department. 
The third leading department got 
about 10% of the month’s adver- 
tising. 

Help for the Asking 

When such inefficient planning 
was analyzed for chain store ex- 
ecutives, they asked for help. And 
the Bureau gave it to them with- 
out charge. Result: the chain’s 
own advertising got some needed 
treatment, emphasizing the seas- 
onal merchandising of its various 
regional outlets through well- 
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timed advertising in local news- 
papers. 

One chain doubled its newspa- 
per space but kept advertising 
cost below the 2.4% level, just 
where it wanted it. Sales were 
made at a better mark-up. 

Another before-and-after story 
of a variety chain resulted from 
checking records to see what mer- 
chandise should be featured in 
newspaper advertising at different 
times. And sales gained 200% in 
men’s socks, 1,717% in fountain 
pens! 

Meanwhile, every move by one 
chain was watched by dozens of 
competitors. Media Records gave 
some clues to how this affected 
newspaper advertising, comparing 
1949 to 1948 

W. T. Grant, up 5%. 

J. J. Newberry, up 7%. 

H. L. Green, up 9%. 

J. C. Penney, up 13%. 

McCrory Stores, up 53%. 

S. H. Kress, up 72%. 

S. S. Kresge, up 372%. 

F. W. Woolworth, up 1,062%. 

“With 28 billions in annual 
sales, the percentage so far in- 
vested in newspaper advertising 
doesn’t even begin to suggest the 
gigantic potential ahead of us, 
the Bureau said, “a potential so 
big that even fractions of single 
percentage point can add up to 
millions of dollars in newspaper 
revenue.” 

‘Operation Beet Sugar’ 

The presentation on the West- 
ern Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
gave another picture. “Operation 
Beet Sugar” began in San Fran- 
cisco in November, 1947. 

“Both the grocery trade and 
housewives were showing a de- 
cided preference for cane sugar 
instead of beet,” the Bureau noted. 
This had no more scientific basis, 
the Bureau said, because there is 
no difference chemically or nu- 
tritionally. 

The Bureau cooperated with 
Foote, Cone & Belding, ad agency, 
to help the beet sugar people cre- 
ate a more favorable public 
opinion toward their product. 

H Bernsten, the Bureau's 
Pacific Coast manager, showed 
studies indicating that food news 
in newspapers got top readership. 

Best Bet for the Job 

James D. North, general man- 
ager of the producers’ organiza- 
tion, made the decision, saying 
later, “We've gone over every- 
thing with a fine tooth comb and 
a microscope, and have concluded 
that newspapers are the best bet 





Bureau-Rep Sales Team 
Puts Ads in Newspapers 


to do the kind of job we need.” 

A six-month campaign was laid 
out to start, using a list of 83 
newspapers in 14 states. The bud- 
get was $186,000. Six months 
later, the schedules and the list 
were expanded again, with over 
$300,000 allocated for newspapers. 

Mr. North, in a talk after the 
presentation, said, “We have elec- 
ted to go into partnership with 
newspapers, because we feel that 
our industry story is news, and 
people look for their news in 
newspapers. Further, it is a story 
about food, and newspapers exert 
an enormous influence on house- 
wives’ food thinking.” 

From Radio to Print 

Another lesson on newspaper 
advertising sales came in the 
Coca-Cola program. It showed 
how a major soft-drink firm de- 
cided to switch emphasis from ra- 
dio to newspapers. 

Basic to the switch was Indus- 
trial Surveys data, analyzing soft- 
drink markets in the standard 10- 
area breakdown of the United 
States. In the United States as 
a. whole, cola drinks were re- 
ported to have the largest chunk 
of the business, 58%. Ginger ale 
came second with 10%. Root beer 
and lemon-and-lime tied for third 
with 7%. 

But in the Northeast, including 
all of New England and New 
York State except New York 
City, colas accounted for 29%, 
barely leading ginger ale with its 
28%. Orange showed with 11%. 

In the West Central states, 
colas did better than the national 
average but orange moved into 
second place with 12% and lemon- 
and-lime took third with 11%. 

As a sidelight, the survey 
showed sparkling water was sold 
mainly in the New York City 
area. Of all this drink consumed 
in America, 54% was bought in 
New York City. 

“With information of this kind,” 
the Bureau said, “the moral prac- 





Directors Chosen 
In Ad Bureau, Inc. 


By unanimous vote members 
elected the following Board of Di- 


rectors of the Bureau of Advertis- | 


ing of ANPA, Inc.: 

For One Year—E. Bartlett 
Barnes, Bristol (Conn.) Press; W. 
A. Butler, Holland (Mich.) Senti- 
nel; Sidney F. Harris, Ottawa 
(Kan.) Herald; P. L. Jackson, 
Portland (Ore.) Journal; Samuel 
H. Kauffmann, Washington (D. 
C.) Star; John C. Meilink, Cleve- 
land (O.) Press; Roy D. Moore, 
Brush-Moore Newspapers; Eugene 
C. Pulliam, Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star; Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
(Wisc.) Journal. 

For Two Years—Philip Chand- 
ler, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times; 
L. N. Bitner, Elmira (N. Y.) Star- 
Gazette; Lester G. Bradley, San 


Diego (Calif.) Tribune-Sun & 
Union, E. M. Dealey, Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News; F. M. 


Flynn, New York Daily News; 
D. R. Merrill, the Detroit (Mich.) 
News; Linwood I. Noyes, Iron- 
wood (Mich.) Globe; George F. 
Russell, Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune; Richard W. Slocum, 
Ph 21. Iphi (Pa.) Relloti: 

For Three Years—Chesser M. 
Campbell, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune; 
Stuart M. Chambers, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch; William G. 
Chandler, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; Clarence Hanson Jr., Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News & Age- 
Herald; William R. Hearst, Jr., 
New York Journal-American; E. 
B. Stahiman, Jr., Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner; J. Hale Steinman, 
Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers; 
Joyce Swan, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune; Walter White, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 

Ex Officio: Edwin S. Friendly, 
President, ANPA. 








tically writes itself. To be most 
effective, advertising just can’t be 
spread evenly across the nation 
without regard to regional prefer- 
ences.” 

Robert T. Kesner, assistant ad- 
vertising director of Coca-Cola, 
said, “Coca-Cola has always been 
a firm believer in newspaper ad- 
vertising.” 

(Continued on page 118) 





NEW YORKERS—A. J. McDonald, left, publisher of the Albany (N. Y.) 


Enickerbocker News and president of the New York State 
ers Association, holds the attention of Frank 


Gannett, 


Gannett Newspapers, and H. W. Cruickshank, general business 


manager of the Gannett group and secretary-treasurer of NYSPA. 
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For Daily Circulation Price 


Ad Rates Also Are at Their Limits; 
Only 6 Papers Plan to Raise This Year 


By Lawrence Farrant 


PuBLISHERS will take a good 
long look before increasing the 
price of papers above Sc a copy 
or hiking advertising rates, Crans- 
ton Williams, ANPA general man- 
ager, reported after the meeting of 
publishers of dailies with 10,000 
to 50,000 circulation. 

“The law of diminishing returns 
will set in, reducing circulation on 
one hand and cutting down the 
amount of space sold on the other,” 
he told a news conference. 

If some additional income could 
be obtained, said R. M. Hederman, 
Ir., general manager of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger, pub- 
lishers would consider a hike in 
Tates. 

At Top Now, Concensus 

The consensus was that circula- 
tion rates at Sc a copy up from 
the general 2c level of prewar days, 
had reached top. 

Mr. Williams reported “Experi- 
ence shows that no price above 5c 
is likely in the foreseeable future. 
Outside the New York metropoli- 
tan area, news stands do not count 
for much in circulation. It’s mostly 
carrier at a rate of six days for 
30 cents.” 

Boosts in carrier rates, he in- 
dicated, might cut down on circu- 


® 


lation. Another view, that of Mr. 
Hederman’s, was that any in- 
creased revenues from mail copies 
or other circulation would “just 
take care of the cost of paper.” 

The 7c a copy rate on the West 
Coast was looked on with some 
worry. Although no reports from 
specific papers were discussed at 
the closed meeting, Mr. Williams 
said, it was felt that the experience 
had been discouraging. 

On advertising rates also, Mr. 
Hederman declared the ceiling had 
been reached. This applied to all 
classifications including classified. 

“Look at the record,” he said. 
“Last year about 75% of the pub- 
lishers at this meeting informed us 
they had raised rates during the 
previous year. But at this meeting, 
only 5%, or 14 papers in all, said 
ad rates had been boosted in the 
last 12 months.” 

Equally significant, he felt, was 
the fact that only six papers ex- 
pect to hike rates this year. 

Meanwhile, management is wor- 
ried about the steadily rising cost 
spiral, William Dwight, managing 
editor of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript - Telegram, told re- 


porters. 
“And the higher costs come 





PAPER WORK—It's a publishers’ convention, so what's more natural 


reading a newspaper? Presefiting: H. O. Boettner, left, man- 
G@ging editor, and James H. March, publisher, Beaver Falls (Pa.) 
News Tribune. 


from everywhere, no one depart- 
ment being the main source,” Mr. 
Dwight said. “The answer to it is: 
harder work for everybody.” 

Another solution to the cost 
problem dealt with personnel turn- 
over. 

Mr. Hederman said, “As deaths, 
resignations and retirements occur, 
many papers have not made re- 
placements.” 

Mr. Williams added, “Staffs are 
now at maximum.” 

Another considerable problem 
was found in conforming with the 
wage and hours law, as recently 
amended. The 75c an hour mini- 
mum may often have to be applied 
to cases falling in the “twilight 
zone,” where a person may be 
either an independent contractor 
and thus not subject to minimum 
wage rules or he may be an em- 
ploye of the paper. Vendors and 
some space-rate country correspon- 
dents were said to fall occasionally 
into this “twilight zone.” 

Dividing Line is Vague 

“A stringer paid on space rates 
is an independent contractor,” Mr. 
Williams said, “but if the city edi- 
tor phones him to cover a fire or 
an accident, the stringer is on as- 
signment, and may be covered by 
the minimum wage law.” 

In his introductory remarks to 
the session, Mr. Dwight noted that 
since 1929 substantially more than 
700 daily papers had suspend 
ed publication, or the equivalent of 
40% of the present number. 

“An analysis of the report of 
a large metropolitan newspaper 
for the last year revealed some in- 
teresting facts,” he said. “Rev- 
enue was at an all-time high, yet 
profit was down 19% from 1948, 
ee from 1947 and 38% from 
1946. 


, 





“But here is the fact that is 
startling: Revenue in 1949 for this 
paper was nearly $9,000,000 more 
than it was in 1938; but every one 
of these extra dollars, and more, 
was required to defray increased 
expenses. The net profit for last 
year was $150,000 less than it was 
13 years before, with everyone get- 
ting more but the stockholders. 

“Is it any wonder that a paper 
like the New York Sun could not 
withstand such a trend and that 
recent mergers were necessary in 
Atlanta and Fort Wayne.” 

Despite the narrowing profit 
margin, publishers still try to im- 
prove standards of their papers, in 


Oo. K—W. H. Cowles, Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review, re- 
ports all's well in AP audit. 


editorial, mechanical and business 
departments. 

New processes, like the Fair- 
child electric engraving method, 
were expected to brighten the ap- 
pearance of these welterweight 
dailies. More than 50% of the 
publishers planned to try it. Rob- 
ert R. O’Brien, publisher of the 
Council Bluffs (1a.) Nonpareil, said 
he was satisfied with the Fairchild 
process after considerable use. 

F. Granger Weil, of the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, felt 
just the opposite about mobile 
phones in cars for reporters. “Not 
much good,” was his comment. 

Profit-sharing plans came in for 
considerable discussion. William 
F. Lucey, business manager of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle and Trib- 
une, favored a 10-year plan in 
which shares are distributed at 
the end of the period. Others felt 
the profit-sharing device would re- 
duce turnover of personnel. 

Many of the smaller papers were 
operating or looking into pension 
plans for the same reason. Mr. 
Williams said most of them pre- 
ferred taking a ready-made pen- 
sion package, sometimes with medi- 
cal care tied in, from an insurance 
company rather than to put out 
the larger initial sums necessary to 
establish an actuarily-sound system 
wholly self-operated. 

Little effect on circulation of the 
smaller papers was said to be 
caused by television. JS Gray, 
Monroe (Mich.) News, said, “We 
publish right in the shadow of De- 
troit but we find no adverse effect 
of TV on circulation.” 

Matthew G. Sullivan, Gannett 
manager, said TV has no effect on 
circulation at all, as far as he 
can see. 





New Type Easier on the Eyes 
A DEFINITE TREND toward larger faces of text type in 
newspapers is noted by Vernan A. Spitaleri, manager of 
the ANPA Mechanical Department, reporting on a recent 


survey. 
Combinations of 8- 
and 8 on 9 have re; 


int faces on 8-point slugs, 8 on 844, 
stered 


by far the greatest increases, 


Says Mr. Spitaleri. Users of 6%4, 7 and 7% point faces 
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have decreased and the report indicates only seven papers 
using body types smaller than 7-point. 

In keeping with the trend, Eprror & PUBLISHER goes to 
Times Roman 8-point on 8%-point slugs, in this Convention 


Number. 


Even the ANPA and ASNE reports are set in this 
new typeface, making them much easier on the eyes. 


If you 


look carefully through the pages you'll find some of the old 
type faces lingering in “holdover” matter. 


New Stuffing Machine 
To Help Small Papers 


By Ray Erwin 


New_ mechanical developments 
designed to cut costs and improve 
the appearance of small dailies 
were discussed with hope and en- 
thusiasm by publishers of newspa- 
pers under 10,000 circulation. 

C. M. Flint, ANPA research di- 
rector, announced for the first 
time the development of a new 
stuffing machine to insert news- 
paper sections, one that is expect- 
ed to be especially valuable in 
small newspaper plants. 

The machine, Mr. Flint said, 
answers the problem of the small 
paper which has to produce a 
Thursday edition, heavy with food 
advertising, in two sections, print- 
ing one in advance of the other. 
On publication day it is necessary 
for almost everyone in the plant 
to help put the sections together. 

The Dexter machine, designed 
to operate at a speed of 12,000 
cycles per hour, will be installed 
in the plant of the Port Chester 
(N. Y.) Item for field tests. The 
machine, a result of ANPA re- 
search, will be available for sale 
by next Fall. 

The machine processes papers 
in a straight line and consists of 
an opening device in the form of 
a ferris wheel containing a num- 
ber of radially located pockets. 
The jacket sections are fed into 
these pockets from a feeder posi- 
tioned on one side of the wheel. 

On the opposite side, the in- 
serts are gathered from identical 
feeders by a conveyor which de- 
livers them into the jacket section. 
The stuffed newspapers are subse- 
quently stripped from the wheel 
by a conveyor located below the 
insert gatherer. The feeders are 
adjustable to handle sections vary- 
ing in thickness from four to 96 
pages. 

Comes In Units 

The width of the machine is ap- 
proximately four feet. A basic 
unit is 12 feet in length and each 
additional insert feeding unit 
would ‘increase this dimension by 
3% feet. The unit design enables 
small papers to buy only what is 
required for their operations. It is 
believed the machine also will 


Any article appearing in this pub- 
lication may be reproduced pro- 
viding acknowledgment. is made 
of the Eprror & PuBLISHER copy- 
right and the date of issue. 
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have wide application in metro- | 


politan newspapers for the stuff- 
ing of Sunday editions. 


J. D. Funk, general manager of 


the Santa Monica (Calif.) Out- 
look, remarked this machine dem- 
onstrates the fact that ANPA re- 


search is helping small newspa- | 


rs. 

The Fairchild Engraver was 
praised by James H. Ottaway of 
the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record, 
who said best results are obtained 
by applying the plastic cuts to the 
stereotype plates and printing di- 
rect. 

Mr. Ottaway said his engraving 
costs were no less but that he was 
using twice as many pictures as 
he did when he used the acid 
process. 

George M. Reynolds of the 
Sante Fe New Mexican reported 
that a worker can become expert 
at operating the machine in two 
weeks. Edward H. Clark of the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Standard told 
how his paper made a photo of a 
banquet speaker and then deliv- 
ered 300 papers with the picture 
to the banquet hall before the 
speech was ended. 

Two New Presses 

Two new presses for small pa- 
pers taking the first step from flat- 
bed to stereotype were praised by 
users. Clarence E. Hess of the 
Lansford (Pa.) Record told about 
the Goss Dek-A-Tube Press and 
Fred W. Schaub of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald and Review de- 
scribed the work of the Wood 
Cosmopolitan. 

Cranston Williams, ANPA gen- 
eral manager, said newspapers are 
consuming all the newsprint that 
is being produced, showing that 
more mills and production are 
needed. All publishers present re- 
ported they were getting all the 
newsprint they needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Circulation Soars 

During a discussion of circula- 
tion problems, Eugene A. Simon, 
Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily 
News, reported that by adopting 
a carrier-salesman plan and by im- 
proving the paper and increasing 
its local news, circulation was 
boosted from 9,500 to 14,500 in 
three years. He found October, 
April, Septefhber and May, in that 
order, the best months for supply- 
ing sample copies for one week to 
non-readers. 

Some time was given to discus- 
sion of ways to attract more high 
school readers. Robert M. White 
II, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, said he 
has pupils write and make up a 
page of news each week. Others 
advocated the stressing of sports 
and drama news to interest young 
readers. 


INTER-AMERICAN—This group will be in charge of Inter-American 
Press Conference in New York next October: Front—Julio Garzon, 
La Prensa, New York: Tom Wallace, Louisville Times; Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman, Columbia University: rear—Joseph A. Jones, U.P; Hal 
Lee, executive secretary, and Orvil Dryfoos, New York Times. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA—Aliredo Silva-Carvallo, left. of Valparaiso: 


Luis. A. Silva, right, and Raol Aldante, of Santiago. 


Edwin S. Friendly, president of Frank Walser of the Hazleton 
the ANPA, reported that 151 (Pa.) Plain Speaker and Standard- 
members of the association have Pent presided at the session 
circulations under 10,000. nd led the discussions. 


A POINT—John H. Sullivan, left, reporter for 
Herald News, points out something amusing for 
Barbara Hunter, daughter of the assistant pro: 
the Wall Street Journal, and Richard Dooley tant to the pub- 
lisher of the Hempstead Town (N. Y.) Nassau Review-Star. 
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Irwin Maier, United Front 


Pioneer, Guides Ad Bureau 


Chairman of the Board Emphasizes 
That Newspaper Gears Must Mesh 


ELECTION OF IRWIN MAIER, pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, as chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bureau of Ad- 
yertising, ANPA, was the princi- 
pal item of business on the calen- 


dar for Friday morning. 


Mr. Maier will become the head 
man of the Bureau under its new 
torporate status—the Bureau of 
‘Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Inc—as established under the 
laws of New York and California. 

Richard W. Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, has been serving as 
chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. He has announced his in- 
tention of relinquishing the helm 
so that Mr. Maier, who has been 
actively in the forefront of the 
Bureau’s expansion program since 
the “United Front” days of the 
1930s, can move up. 

3 Gears That Mesh 

The Bureau is now an indepen- 
dent corporate group, admitting 
its own members, many of whom 
are not ANPA omiembers, and 
electing its own directors and of- 

rs. Heretofore, the Bureau 
Governors were chosen by ANPA. 

Mr. Maier believes the Bureau 
is one of the three gears that must 
mesh neatly and efficiently to 

the Newspaper’s status 
as No. 1 advertising medium. The 
other gears: the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association 
and the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives. 

The key to Bureau action, in 
his view, is the Plans Committee, 
comprised of 267 “down-to-earth” 
advertising salesmen from news- 
Papers, large and small, and the 
heads of NAEA and AANR, ex- 
Officio. This group advises and 
works with the Bureau staff in 
both National and Retail depart- 
ments. 

Just as the publishers who serve 
on the Board of Directors attend 
Several meetings a year, around 
the country, at their own expense, 
so do the Plans Committee mem- 
bers attend conferences and serve 
on subcommittees that require fre- 
quent sessions. Members of both 
the Board and the Committee are 
limited to re-election once after a 
three-year term. 

Personnel of the new Plans 
Committee is to be announced 
May 1, according to Don Bridge, 
Gannett Newspapers advertising 
director, who also reported that 
he is stepping down as chairman 
. Several years in that capac- 
i 





Mr. Maier’s interest in the Bu- 
reau’s progress dates back to his 
first term as president of NAEA 
in 1935. Need for a “united 
front” by newspapers in the sale 
of national advertising absorbed 
attention of members. It was then 
that Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of Gannett Newspapers, em- 
phasized the - fundamentals of 
newspaper advertising were not 
being sold adequately to national 
advertisers. 

George Burbach, then advertis- 
ing manager of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, asserted that 
neither the Bureau of Advertising, 
nor the then-existing Major Mar- 
ket Newspapers were doing an 
adequate job. 

Mr. Tripp summed up: “Last 
year (1934) the total income for 
general advertising in the United 
States was $163,000,000. Last 
year, newspapers in general, con- 
tributed to the Advertising Bureau 
of the ANPA $94,000. They con- 
tributed to Major Market News- 
papers approximately $35,000. 
Those are the only two general 
organizations engaged in the pro- 
motion of newspaper advertising 
as such. All other effort that is 
made, is made for a particularly 
definite spot, selfish purpose, there- 
fore must be competitive. . . . 

Less Than $150,000 

“What do you think of our in- 
dustry, that invests less than 
$150,000 for the general sus- 
tenance of itself? 

“I suggest one major newspa- 
per organization that will be rep- 
resentative of the little paper with 
1,200 circulation or the big one 
with a million, and that talks noth- 
ing but newspaper advertising and 
does not talk one paper against 
another, or one market against 
another.” 


ADVERTISING, ETC.— Don M. B 


Mr. Tripp. had skeptically re- 
marked that probably nothing 
would be done about. it. But Mr. 
Maier, as NAEA president, ac- 
cepted the challenge and appoint- 
ed a committee “to do something 
about it.” He scrved as an ex- 
officio member under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Tripp, along with 
Don Bridge, the late Col. Leroy 
Herron, the late Fred Pearce, Her- 
bert Conlon, the late Thomas G. 
Murphy, Chesser M. Campbell 
and John Irvin. Later, Edwin S. 
Friendly, then chairman of the 
Committee in Charge of the Bu- 
reau, and the late Tex Gaines 
were added as members. 

With assistance of the newspa- 
per representatives in Chicago and 
New York, this committee sought 
to bring about a greater single na- 
tional sales promotion organiza- 
tion for all newspapers. The 
United Front Committee, through 
its efforts, was empowered to in- 
vestigate ways and means by which 
improvements could be accom- 
plished and in January, 1936, after 
intensive effort, a program of 
some 23 points was developed at 
a meeting of the newspaper repre- 
sentatives. 

14-Point Program Adopted 

Working with the NAEA com- 
mittee were John T. Fitzgerald, 
A. G. Ruthman, J. E. Lutz, R. H. 
McKinney and the late Harry J. 
Reynolds, who helped draft a 
United Front program that was 
later condensed into a 14-point 
program, approved by NAEA in 
June, 1936, and then officially 
transferred to the Committee in 
Charge of the Bureau. On April 
20, 1937, the United Front pro- 
gram became a part of the Bu- 
reau’s operations. 

Digests of NAEA meetings dur- 
ing the two terms that Mr. Maier 
was president (1935-37) tell the 
story of how the NAEA’s resolu- 
tion was carried out. Final report 
of the United Front Committee 
featured the NAEA meeting in 





Irwin Maier 


June, 1937 at New York. NAEA 
approved selection of the Bureau 
of Advertising as the agency to 
undertake the new program. 

All during the °30’s, radio was 
continuing to cut into newspaper 
advertising revenues. Newspaper 
linage losses were attributed to 
lack of organized selling of news- 
papers. Heretofore, principal em- 
phasis had been placed on specific 
newspapers, rather than all, 

Income Is Increased 

In 1937, Bureau income totaled 
$98,746. In 1939, income had 
increased to $164,622. That year 
the Bureau inaugurated a_ drive 
for $400,000 per year. Member- 

ip in the Bureau had increased 
from 340 to 680. Mr. Friendly 
appointed Mr. Tripp chairman of 
the new committee to raise the 
money to be used in a sustained 
selling drive for newspapers. Other 
members were Col. Julius Ochs 
Adler, New York Times general 
manager, and William G. Chand- 
ler, general business manager of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers.’ 
James G. Stahiman, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, then president of 
ANPA, was active in support of 
the campaign. 

Proposes $ Million Budget 

Bureau revenues jumped 
$304,178 in 1940 and hit $400,000 
in 1945. Meanwhile, in 1943, Her- 
bert Mok then of 
the New York Representatives As- 
sociation, presented a plan to raise 
the Bureau budget to $1,000,000 
annually by obtaining subscrip- 
tions from newspapers of 1% each 
year for three years of their 1942 
net national advertising revenue. 

The Committee in Charge re- 
ferred the expansion plan to a 
sub-committee headed by Mr. Slo- 
cum to study expansion possibili- 
ties. Other members were Mr. 





a Friendly, J. D. Gortatowsky of 
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Washington (D. C.) Post, left. and F. rip Clancy. general manager of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express, have a between-sessions chat. 
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Hearst Newspapers, the late Wil- 
liam Wallace of the Toronto 
(Ont.) Star, NAEA _representa- 
tive, and Mr. Moloney. Mr. Maier 
was named general chairman of 
a new e committee in 
1945 to continue the Bureau's 
greatly accelerated Program. 
Bureau revenues continued 
climb, reaching $717,069 in 1946, 
(Continued on page 135) 
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MR. PRESIDENT—Dwight Young, at left. -newly elected president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, introduces the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Harry S. Truman, at the ASNE convention in Washington. Mr. Young is Dayton Journal Herald chief. 
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FROM MISSOURI—Leit to right. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.. St. Louis Post- TIME TO BEGIN—Herbert Brucker, Hartford (Conn.) Courant, rounds 
Dispatch: Irving Dilliard, Post-Dispatch, and Norman Isaacs, St. up David Patten, Providence (R. 1.) Journal-Bulletin, and William 
Louis Star-Times. . W. Vosburgh. Jr.. Waterbury (Conn.) Republican-American. 





EAST AND WEST—L. R. Blanchard, left, of Gannett Newspapers. MAN WITH PIPE—James F. Carroll, left. and John Moore, J... center, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Richard W. Clarke. New York News executive of the Dayton Journal Herald, pay respects to colleague, Dwight 
editor, and Jack Foster-of the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. Young. after his election to presidency of ASNE. 











Editors Hear Pleas For 


NOTHING IFFY—Weight Bryan. left. Atlanta Journal editor, puts it 
strongly in a talk with Malcolm W. Bingay. Detroit Free Press, and 
Basil L. Walters. Knight Newspapers, at AS 


INE session. 





Lawrence Interprets 
ASNE Action, Direction 


(David Lawrence, editor of 
United States News & World Re- 
port, gave. the following address 
before the Friday luncheon session 
of ASNE. He has been on the 
board of directors of the editors’ 
society for 20 years and spoke “As 
One Director Sees It After 20 
Years.”) 

The suggestion that I address 
you today was made by members 
of the Board of Directors because 
with this meeting my service as 
a member of the Board is ended, 
after twenty consecutive years. 

Because of this long service— 
for which opportunity I am deeply 
grateful to you—it was thought 
that I might talk to you about the 
activities of the board as I have 
observed them. 

While. we are a democratic body 
and the membership can take any 
action it pleases at the annual 
meetings, direction of the affairs 
of your Society is largely the re- 
sponsibility of your Board of Di- 
rectors, as provided in our Consti- 
tution. 

Your officers, for instance, are 
chosen solely from the member- 
ship of the Board of Directors. 

Not Speaking for Board 
Let me at the outset remark 
~ I am not speaking today for 
Board of Directors. I am 
aie describing some of its 
work and interpreting its purposes 
as an individual who has listened 
to many a debate in your board. 
I am giving you one man’s im- 
for wh they may 
be worth to you and to the "future 
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of this Society. I want to touch on 
how your officers are selected and 
mention some of the considera- 
tions which I believe should be in 
the minds of our nominating com- 
mittees when they look over 
names from which to recruit new 
members of the board. 

We have an important public 
service to perform. This organiza- 
tidn, as I see it, is not a social 
club in which honors are to be 
passed around to friends, nor is it 
a trade association which must 
consider the large or the small, or 
the geographical or sectional in- 
terest. 

The American Society of News- 
paper Editors is a professional or- 
ganization. It is to my mind anal- 
agous to some extent to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and to the 
American Medical jiation 
Whatever plan or aed gives us 
the best officers or the best Board 
of Directors is the plan to follow. 

Care in Selection 

In selecting members of the 
board the nominating committees 
in my judgment should consider 
carefully the quality of the work 
done by members of the Society 
as they serve on various commit- 
tees during the year. 

As to the manner of selecting 
officers from members on the 
board, I wish to offer a suggestion. 
It seems to me that the present 
method whereby all of us on the 
board make nominations openly 
in each other’s presence is rather 
embarrassing when you have such 

( Continued on page 100) 
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Press Aid in Foreign Affairs 


Speakers Tell ASNE of Important 
Press Role—Dwight Young Elected 


By Robert U. Brown 


WasHINGTON—Members of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors meeting here April 20-22 
were told by many government of- 
ficials, and some of their own 
members now working for the 
government, of the necessity for 
Newspaper cooperation in helping 
to solve problems in the area of 
foreign affairs. 

President Truman led off at the 
Thursday luncheon session by tell- 
ing the editors: “No group of men 
in this country is of greater im- 
portance to our foreign policy 
than the group your Society repre- 
sents.” He urged the newspaper 
editors to live up to their respon- 
sibilities by “informing the peo- 
ple well” on foreign affairs and 
foreign policy and asked them to 
assist by fighting Communist pro- 

da in an 
of truth around the world. 

Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son at the annual banquet Satur- 
day night closed the sessions on 
somewhat the same theme. “The 
world must hear what America 
is about, what America believes, 
what freedom is, what it has done 
for many, what it can do for all. 
We must use every means we 
know to communicate the value 
of freedom to the four corners of 
the earth. Our message must go 
out through leaflets, through our 
free press, radio programs and 
films, through exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers with other 
countries, and through a hundred 
other ways,” Mr. Acheson said. 
“And this doctrine of freedom will 
carry conviction because it comes 
not out of the government alone, 
but out of the hearts and souls of 
the people of the United States. 
Because it is the authentic voice 
of America, freedom will ring 
around the world.” 

“President Truman has told you 

in- 





ity for lowering tariffs so that 
Americans can buy goods from 
Europe as the only alternative to 
continue financial aid with Amer- 
ican tax money or a Communist 
victory in those countries. 

“The average citizen does not 
like to wrestle with material that 
contains such foggy phrases as 
‘balance of payments’ and that 
sort of thing,” Mr. Bingham said. 
“Yet this is a dilemma which faces 
America, and it can be explained 
to the great majority of Americans 
if it is broken down into simple 
terms. We are the people who 
can do that. We should not wait. 
This i is a job for American journal- 
ists.” 

At the same saitens Roscoe 
Drummond, Christian Science 
Monitor, ECA Director of Infor- 
mation for Europe, urged ASNE 
to consider his proposal “that a 
North Atlantic political council be 
created” to discharge in the At- 
lantic community the responsibili- 
ties which the UN Security Coun- 
cil is prevented from discharging 
at Lake Success so that “free na- 
tions could take constant action in 
the common welfare.” He also 
urged the support of editors for 
an expanded “Voice of America” 
and “Voice of Europe” and the 
creation of a “United Voice” 
speaking on behalf of the free na- 
tions of the North Atlantic Pact. 
Mr. Drummond reported that 
2,000 daily newspapers in the 
Marshall Plan countries, having a 
circulation of 110 million, are 
publishing a total of 4,000 
Marshall Plan news articles on the 
average of every week. He told 
also of the progress in the field of 
radio and films but added that 
“still more effective information 
measures need to be undertaken.” 

The Society Saturday afternoon 
considered several resolutions and 





formation program, a campaign of 
truth. I know we can count on 
your help i in this, because the turn- 
ing point in the whole information 
program dates from the action of 
this very Society just three years 
ago.” 

Barry Bingham, editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
chief of the ECA Mission to 
France, at the Saturday luncheon 
reviewed the progress of Marshall 
Plan recovery in that country. He 
urged newspaper editors to start a 
“vital campaign of information 
and understanding right now” on 
our tariff ition and the “vast 
imbalance of America’s imports 
and exports.” He saw the necesi- 
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ted only four. It spoke out 
against off-the-record conferences 
in the following resolution: 

“Whereas, there continue se- 
rious complaints concerning with- 
holding of news by governmental 
sources on all levels; 

“Resolved, that the ASNE reg- 
ister its disapproval of any at- 
tempts to withhold news to which 
the public is entitled, and particu- 
larly if such attempts are made 
under the guise of providing in- 
formation in confidence.” 

A second resolution sent “best 
wishes for a speedy recovery” to 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, a 
charter member of the Society, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Dwight Young 


ASNE Elects 
New Officers 


On Saturday morning, the board 
of directors of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors elected 
Dwight Young, Dayton (O.) Jour- 
nal-Herald, as president succeed- 
ing Ben McKelway, Washington 
Star. Mr. Young had been first 
vicepresident. 

Alexander F. Jones, Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, was named first 
vicepresident; Wright Bryan, Af- 
Janta Journal, second vicepresi- 
dent; Kenneth MacDonald, Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, secre- 
tary; and t Blanchard, Gan- 
nett Ne 

Elected “by the membership to 
the board of directors were: Mr. 
Jones; James S. Pope, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; J. Donald Fergu- 
son, Milwaukee Journal; Gideon 
Seymour, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune; and William R. Mathews, 
Tucson Arizona Star. Mr. McKel- 
way automatically becames a 
member of the board. 





REFLE 
Tom. Wallace, Louisville (Ky.) Times; J. Curtis Lyons, Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index, and 


Dwight Young, ASNE Head, 


Newspaperman’s Publisher 


He Relaxes with Typewriter ; 
Authors Columns in Dayton Paper 


By R. Marshall Stross 


Dayton, O.—While his title is 
“editor and publisher,” the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
new president is 99-plus per cent 
editor. 

Dwight E. (Deke) Young is a 
newspaperman’s publisher. 

He enjoys writing—turning out 
three to four signed columns each 
week. 

And the Journal Herald city 
desk will assure any and all it 
would be hard to find a better 


. Young entertained 
thoughts of “retiring,” or at least 
“slowing down” a few years ago, 
did his thoughts turn to resting in 
the sun or fishing? Nope, he 
Started a column, “Talking It 
Over.” 
Ready to Retire. But— 

He announced in the first col- 
umn “Talk-It Over will follow no 
schedule. . . . I'll write as often as 
there is something to write about.” 
He wrote that after explaining that 
the then publisher had invited him 
to distribute many of his responsi- 
bilities to subordinates — all of 
which, as Mr. Young saw it, gave 
him time for “relaxing with a 
typewriter.” 

Once he had set Jan. 1, 1949, 
as a possible day to retire. That 
was his 6Sth birthday. He even 


Pope. Louisville (Ky.) 
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made ready for retiring by obtain- 
ing some land in Florida. 

On Jan. 10, 1949, the combined 
Journal Hearld appeared in Day- 
ton—with Mr. Young “editor and 
publisher.” He still likes to va- 
cation in Florida, but recently he 
sold his land there. 

For 29 of his 33 years in Day- 
ton, Mr. Young was editor-in- 
chief of the Dayton Journal and 
the Dayton Herald. He served the 
papers in that capacity under two 
publishers. For many years his 
duties, as well as being editor, in- 
cluded those of managing editor— 
since neither paper had an execu- 
tive in that role for some time. 

Mr. Young, was born at Eldo- 
rado, Ill. After attending grade 
school in the traditional one-room 
schoolhouse, he took preparatory 
work at Lincoln, Ill., and later at- 
tended James Millikin university 
at Decatur, Ill. 

Editor at University 

It was at Decatur he began his 
newspaper career. In his sopho- 
more year (1904) he became edi- 
tor of the university publication, 
the Decaturian. 

His writing interests also 
brought him much-needed income 
in his early college days, for he 
became a university reporter for 
the Decatur Herald. He was as- 





CTIONS—Men who mirror current events: Left to right—Carl D. Groat. Cincinnati (O.) Post: 


James 


Courier-Journal. 


signed to write a column a day, 
for which he received $2 a week. 

At the end of his junior year, 
Mr. Young left Millikin and the 
Decaturian to become a full-time 
reporter on the Herald. 

In 1907 he was made assistant 
city editor and a year later city 
editor. He held the latter post 
two years, leaving to become city 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman at 
Oklahoma City. 

After two years in Okiahoma, 
Mr. Young became managing 
tor of the Richmond (Ind.) item, 
a post he held until 1917 when he, 
came to Dayton. 

Mr. Young’s first work in Day- 
ton was as an editorial writer, but 
in 1920 he was made editor-in- 
chief of the two Dayton newspa- 
pers, then published by E. G. 
Burkam. When Lewis B. Rock 
acquired the Journal and the Her- 
ald in 1935, Mr. Young continued 
in the same role. 

Who's Who Listing 

And when James M. Cox, pub- 
lisher of the Dayton Daily News, 
bought the two. papers from Colo- 
nel Rock, Mr. Young became edi- 
tor and publisher of the combined 
morning daily. 

“Who's Who” lists Mr. Young 
as a “Republican, Presbyterian 
and Mason.” He is a deacon at 
Dayton’s largest Protestant church, 
Westminster Presbyterian. 

But that’s not where he got his 
nickname of “Deke.” About the 
time he was in college, Youth’s 
Companion was a popular maga- 
zine and a Deacon Young was the 
popular hero of a fictional’ char- 
acter who appeared regularly in 
the magazine. So Dwight Edwin 
Young became plain Deacon 
Young, or just “Deac.” Eventual- 
ly, this became “Deke.” 


Long Member of Board 

In 1947, Mr. Young was among 
nine newspapermen who made a 
flying trip to Europe, as guests of 
the government. He wrote 30 ar- 
ticles for the Dayton Herald. 
These articles were published in 
pamphlet form, and thousands 
Were distributed to readers. 

Today Mr. Young averages 
three “Talking It Overs” a week, 
plus a “Publisher’s Corner” on 
most Saturdays. 

Mr. Young has been a member 
of the board of directors of ASNE 
for seven years. He has served 
successively as membership chair- 
man (two years), secretary (four 
years), and second vicepresident 
and first vicepresident. 

He'll enjoy being president of 
ASNE—provided it doesn’t keep 
him from writing: for his own pa- 
per.: 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 





Friendly Asks Vigilance 
Against Insidious Forces 


Honest Reporting, Editorial Reason 
Needed to Combat Foes of Democracy 


Epwin S. Frienpiy, president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, put this $64 question before the 64th ANPA Con- 


vention: 


“How can the American press sharpen its vigilance and close its 
ranks against the insidious forces working to stifle our function and 


undermine our democracy?” 

He answered it, in this manner: 

“Wiser men than I have waxed 
eloquent on this grave threat 
which is gnawing at our national 
vitals. I know that in the minds 
and hearts of everyone of you is 
the determination to use the all- 
powerful medium of honest re- 
porting and editorial reason to 
bring about widespread awareness 
of. the evils of government by di- 
rective, of the welfare state, of 
subsidies to everyone, of Com- 
munism disgui as democratic 
socialism, of all the insidious 
threats to the principles Ameri- 
cans hold dear. 

“Let never-ending vigilance be 
our watchword. For only a free 
people can assure a free press.” 

The text of his remarks: 

In true American tradition, we 
meet to discuss mutual problems, 
to plan for common good, to 
speak out against attempts to 
shackle freedom. 

The power of the press in the 
hands of educated, independent, 
sincere men, is the cement which 
has helped to build democratic 
ramparts no power on earth has 
been able to diminish. You lead- 
ers of the American Press stand 
astride this bulwark with the most 
powerful weapon yet devised 
against encroachment of the rights 
guaranteed under our Constitution 
—THE PRINTED WORD. 

Its potency received dramatic 
recognition by the agency charged 
with protection of world peace. 
The first treaty in history guaran- 
teeing to foreign correspondents 
freedom from peace-time censor- 
ship and other discrimination and 
restriction was approved last year 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly over Soviet opposition. 
The reporting of facts and news 
was enlisted by the nogpen coun- 
tries as an important safeguard 

against aggression. The printed 
word was mobilized as a penetrat- 
ing light to pierce the darkness of 
injustice. 

In this, the 64th convention, the 
64 dollar question is—How can 
the American press sharpen its 
vigilance and close its ranks 
against the inkidious fofces work- 
ing to stifle our function and 
undermine our democracy? 

Our actions and attitudes here 
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must bring forth the most force- 
ful answers. We cannot afford to 
fail by settling for time-worn plati- 
tudes, mutual admiration and a 
false complacency. The new peaks 
in advertising revenue and circu- 
lation may well crumble into 
quicksands of spiraling costs of 
operation ‘and increasing govern- 
ment impingement on peoples and 
properties. 

Congress Without Authority to 

Prohibit Advertising 

Let’s get basic. Let’s take one 
example of how a runaway gov- 
ernment, if permitted, can curtail 
the free and independent function 
of publishing. There have been 
consistent efforts made by Con- 
gress and State Legislatures to pro- 
hibit or drastically regulate and 
restrict the advertising of various 
products. The 81st Congress has 
its full quota of bills attempting 
to prohibit or restrict advertising. 
The ANPA has taken the position 
that it should be legal to adver- 
tise anything which it is legal to 
buy and sell. We maintain that 
Congress is without authority to 
prohibit advertising if it is legal 
to buy and sell the product and 
that Congress should not try 
directly or indirectly to interfere 
with such advertising through 
legislative process. 

Legislative Matters Require 

Much Attention 

This is from a report which 
your Federal Laws Committee, 
headed by Col. J. Hale Steinman, 
will submit in full detail. It is 


> 


only one instance among many 
reported which points up why we 
must be on guard. It helps make 
clear why the legislative situation 
has occupied much of the time of 
this committee and the ANPA 
staff. 

Some of the most important of 
the matters requiring attention in- 
volved amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and propo- 
sals to expand Social Security cov- 
erage with a definition of “em- 
ploye” which many think would 
cover everyone who works. Others 
are efforts to clarify the anti-trust 
laws with regard to the basing 
point, zone price system; efforts 
to abolish the Office of General 
Counsel in the National Labor 
Relations Board making the Board 
prosecutor, jury and judge, and 
proposed anti-monopoly hearings 
covering newsprint. 

Bulletins have kept you fully 
informed of all developments in 
the field of legislation and litiga- 
tion involving the newspaper busi- 
ness. The committee report, based 
on a terrific amount of research 
and study, will brief down what 
legislation is pending, what its sta- 
tus may be and its effects on the 
newspaper publishing business. 
Press Communications Committee 

Has Busy Year 

A reading of the full report by 
the Committee on Press Commu- 
nications, chairmanned by Major 
General Julius Ochs Adler, pro- 
vides vivid evidence of the need 
for alertness. One phase of this 
report reveals that, last October, 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company asked Congress for leg- 
islation which would enable that 
company to acquire all American 
telegraph and teletype services 
both in the United States and 
abroad. The ANPA made it clear 
to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company that we would oppose 
any merger which contemplated 
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including Press Wireless with the 
other communications groups. We 
stated that any enabling legisla- 
tion that might be enacted should 
be specific in the exclusion of any 
specialized communications carrier 
such as Press Wireless. 

I commend this report to you 
for careful reading. It leads off 
with details and developments at- 
tached to the main problem which 
has occupied the committee this 
year, i.e., the International Tele- 
graph Regulations which were con- 
sidered in Paris during May, 1949. 
The consuming interest of the 
committee is to protect newspa- 
pers’ press rates. I commend to 
you, too, the report’s recommend- 
ations as to action which individ- 
ual ANPA members should take. 

The Chicago Office 

While it may seem perfunctory 
on this occasion each year to ex- 
press the gratitude of publishers 
to the Special Standing Commit- 
tee and George N. Dale with his 
staff for their fine service to the 
membership. I want to express 
that appreciation very sincerely. 
Unless a publisher has had occa- 
sion to clear the details of a va- 
riety of matters which comprise 
the service of our Chicago office 
he can have no idea of the mul- 
tiplicity of details that are sup- 
plied. There is no reason why a 
publisher should be uninformed 
with respect to labor matters if he 
will only utililze the service. 

It is within the province of the 
Special Standing Committee to 
furnish advice and information to 
ANPA members in their labor 
relations and to promote amicable 
agreements between those mutual- 
ly responsible for maintaining a 
free press. The Committee’s re- 
port has shown substantial prog- 
ress in achieving the desirable re- 
sult in this vital phase of our 
business. Factual evidence of this 
progress is graphically portrayed 
in that report. 

Newspapers Want No Post Office 
Subsidy 


The cry of subsidy for news- 
papers has been raised again this 
year in connection with efforts to 
secure increased second class post- 
age rates. Newspapers have re- 
peatedly said they want no sub- 
sidy from government or other- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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-ANPA Continues Funds 


For ACEJ Accrediting 


Publishers Withdraw from Official 
Participation in Policy-Making ~ 


By Dwight Bentel 


Tue American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association will continue 
indefinitely its financial support of 
the journalism 
school accredita- 
tion program. 

Hereafter, 
however, it will 
not hold official 
membership in 
the American 
Council on Edu- 
cation for Jour- 
nalism, the par- 
ent organization. 

This informa- 
tion was conveyed 
to the ACEJ at its meeting in 
New York April 23 by Charles F. 
McCahill, general manager of the 
Cleveland (O.) News, ANPA rep- 
resentative on the Council and its 
retiring vice-president. 

Dwight Marvin, executive edi- 

tor of the Troy (N. Y.) Record, 
the second ANPA representative 
on the Council and its retiring 
president, also is withdrawing 
from the Council. 
_ ANPA believes in the accredit- 
ing program and wishes to contin- 
ue to support it, financially and 
otherwise, Mr. McCahill told the 
group. The $1,750 annual ANPA 
contribution will be continued, he 
said. 

The publisher organization feels, 
however, he said, that it should 
Not participate directly in any ac- 
tivities-except its own. 

“ANPA has its own job to do, 
and will confine itself to that job,” 
he said. “It will, however, continue 
to support any worthwhile project 
connected with the improvement 
of newspapers, and will give every 
help and encouragement to ACEJ. 

“But when it comes to matters 
of policy and conduct of its af- 
fairs, that’s up to ACEJ, unin- 
fluenced by ANPA.” 


ANPA Without Portfolio 

A member of ANPA will meet 
with the Council, but without 
portfolio, he said. 

David W. Howe, a past presi- 
dent of ANPA, general manager 
of Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
agitated for publisher withdrawal 
from policy-making on J-schools 
more than a year ago, E&P 
learned. The matter came to a 
head at an ANPA Board meeting 
during the winter and General 
Manager Cranston Williams was 
empowered to work out a) com- 
promise. The arrangement was 





Kirchhofer 
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made for ANPA to continue finan- 
cial support. 

Alfred H. Kirchhofer, manag- 
ing editor of the Buffalo (N. Y-) 
Evening News and member of the 
accrediting committee, was elect- 
ed president of the Council to re- 
place Mr. Marvin, the outgoing 
president. .- 

Louis Spilman, editor of the 
Waynesboro (Va.) New Virginian 
and Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association representative on 
the Council, was elected vicepresi- 
dent, replacing Mr. M ill. 

Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
school of journalism and commu- 
nications at the University of Illi- 
nois, was re-elected secretary 
treasurer. ; 

Also present at the meeting 
were Walter Allen, editor of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle and 
National Editorial Association 
representative to the Council; Ed- 
ward E. Lindsay, editor of the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Inland 
Daily Press Association; Fred 
Pownall, publisher Jowa City 
Iowan and IDPA representative; 
Joyce Swan, vicepresident of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 

Frederic E. Merwin, director of 
the school of journalism, Rutgers 
university; Ralph Lashbrook, head 
of the department of journalism, 
Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science; N. N. 
Luxon, assistant to the president 
of Ohio State University; Ralph 
D. Casey, director of the school 
of journalism, University of Min- 
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nesota; Kenneth E. Olson, dean of 
the Medill school of journalism, 
Northwestern University; Ray- 


mond B. Nixon, director of the ° 


division of journalism, Emory 


university; and Leslie G. Moeller, 


director of the school of journal- 
ism, Iowa State University. 
Finance Problem 

Prof. Luxon told the Council its 
major long-range problem is fi- 
nancing of the re-accreditation 
program. 

Re-inspection of each of the ‘ac- 
credited schools and departments 
of journalism every five years is 
a vital part of the accreditation 
plan, he pointed out, but funds for 
conducting this work are not now 
in sight. He estimated it will cost 
$3,000 a year. 

Average cost of a school visita- 
tion is $300, of which the school 
pays but $100. Remainder must 
be supplied by some other source. 

“Future success and continu- 
ance of the program depends on a 
fixed and continuing source of in- 
come,” said Mr. Luxon. 

The Council agreed that accred- 
ited schools asking accreditation of 
additional sequences would be 
charged $25 per inspection for 
each sequence considered. 


Kirchhofer Calls For 
Support of J-Schools 

WASHINGTON—Editors and pub- 
lishers must revise their thinking 
about journalism education, Al- 
fred H. Kirchhofer, managing edi- 
tor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Even- 
ing News, told editors attending 
the ASNE session. 

The need for well-trained news- 
paper men and women is ever 
present, said Mr. Kirchhofer. “We 
must draw closer to the journal- 
ism schools to see that they train 
students to meet these skills and 
needs for editorial leadership.” 

The Buffalo editor spoke a 
part of a panel presentation on 
the journalism school accrediting 
program of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. 

“We have now established an 
accrediting program based upon 
sound principles and not unlike 
that which the doctors, lawyers 
and engineers have in their fields,” 
he said. 

“They have co-related educa- 
tional requirements: in their 
schools to professional needs. 

“It is up to the newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers to see that 
this significant advance in jour- 
nalism does not falter,” he told 
his audience. “I submit for your 
earnest consideration that we 
cannot allow that to happen. 

“Continuing the accrediting 
program,” he said, “is one way 
to carry this effort forward.” 
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Letting other occupational fields 
capture the best college students 
was cited by Mr. Kirchhofer as 
a danger. 

“I declare that we ‘can get 
better-trained men and women if 
we will draw upon our best 
schools for their best students,” 
he said. “We must not let them 
drift into other fields. Our best 
people are just as intelligent and 
capable as the best lawyers, doc- 
tors, or engineers, but they do not 
always have comparable training. 

“It is time for us to recognize 
that their successors should have 
adequate training. We have a 
real opportunity now to help pro- 
vide it.” 

Set Standards High 

The press should demand that 
the schools which are using tax- 
payers’ money, private funds, or 
only students’ tuition without giv- 
ing adequate training fall into 
line, or withdraw the false pre- 
tense that they are qualified to 
train workers in journalism, he 
said. 

“We should set the standards 
high and expect schools to meet 
them, and the accrediting group 
has cooperated fully to do so. 
Both editors and publishers should 
recognize that these students, 
screened for aptitude as most of 
them are and with a good jour- 
nalistic background can bring us 
more in less time than the best 
of those without such training can 
acquire in years of knocking 
around a newspaper office. 

“That’s contrary to what we 
used to say but it’s today’s truth.” 

Dean. Frank Luther Mott of 
the University of Missouri school 
of journalism and second speaker 
on the panei told the editors that 
“one of the chief benefits of the 
joint accreditation effort arises 
from the participation of leading 
newspapermen all over the coun- 
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ry. 

“These men have formed part 
of every visitation and inspection 
committee,” he said, “and their 
keen observation and intelligent 
advice has been of inestimable 
value. 

“Moreover,” he said, “this co- 
operation has served to emphasize 
the basic fact that the schools 

(Continued on page 118) 
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MOSCOW AND WASHINGTON PROVIDE TOPICS FOR CARTOONISTS’ PENS 





HEAR THOSE PADDLES 


Coffman, Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 


Se eS Sa 
EAGLE OVER THE BALTIC 


Scott, NEA Service 





THE GRAVY TRAIN 


Martin, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 





W. R. Hearst at 87 
Still Vigilant Editor 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco — Militant and 
alert after 63 years as a publisher, 
William Randolph Hearst will be 
87 years old April 29. 

Observance of another mile- 
stone in a career which developed 
lustily and mightily and today is 
deeply encrusted in tradition and 
mystery was scheduled to be on a 
quiet basis again this year. 

At times fighting valiantly and 
stubbornly for health, the noted 
publisher has lived in virtual se- 
clusion in Beverly Hills, Los An- 
geles, for two years. His last long 
trip was within the confines of 
California, from mid-state San Si- 
meon to the Wintoon estate on the 
McCloud River near Oregon’s bor- 
ders. For most of the war and 
immediate post-war years he was 
almost continuously a resident of 
fabulous San Simeon. 

Mr. Hearst continues to be the 
vigilant editor and the active pub- 
lisher of his widespread activities. 
This is attested by the continual 
flow of directives and messages to 
his publishers and editors. While 
shielded from all but the top 
bracket of his executives as a safe- 
guard against overstraining his 
health, he remains “The Chief” to 
all of those of his vast empire. 

Habits of a lifetime are not 
tossed away in later years, and 
Mr. Hearst still spreads newspa- 
pers on the floor, wriggles the 
pages back and forth with his feet, 
studies them and suggests im- 
provements or directs commenda- 
tions. 

Primarily the editor and the 
publisher, Mr. Hearst has become 
the man of mystery because of the 
long period of service he has en- 
joyed since he entered 


work March 4, 1887, as publisher 


of the San Francisco Examiner. ‘? 


He was then two months short of 
his 24th birthday. 

Yet to Mr. Hearst the record is 
clear, and it has been published 
throughout the nation. He has 
fought monopolies since 1904, 
trusts since 1912, and communism 
since 1919, when it was termed 
“Bolshevism.” 

Predating World War I are his 
published stands for universal mil- 
itary training, for women’s suf- 
frage, the direct primary, for pub- 
lic education and for universities 
providing free education for those 
willing to serve in reserve military 
forces. 

Defense of the free enterprise 
system, today a timely topic, was 
voiced at least as early as 1918. 
That same year he defended him- 
self against charges of socialism 
in an editorial urging reforms. 

Antedating World War II were 
Mr. Hearst’s stands for a unified 
air force, for preparedness, the 
arming of Hawaii, and prepared- 
ness in the Philippines. His ad- 
vocacy of a large army goes back 
to 1898, of Pan-Americanism to 


1919, his opposition to tax-exempt 
securities to 1917, and his voice 
was heard in protest against Ger- 
many’s religious persecution in 
1935. He proposed a union of 
English-speaking peoples in 1927, 
opposed scrapping of the U. S. 
Navy after World War I and 
fought the League of Nations 
lan. 

In 1885 he wrote: 

“T have begun to have a strange 
fondness for our little paper—a 
tenderness like unto which a 
mother feels for a puny or de- 
formed offspring. . . . In fact, to 
tell the truth, I am possessed of 
a weakness, which at some time 
or other of their lives, pervades 
most men, I am convinced that I 
could run a newspaper success- 
fully.” 

The quotation is from a letter 


the young Harvard student wrote trio 


to his father, Senator George 
Hearst, two years before William 
Randolph Hearst became pub- 
lisher. 


Fowler Calls Hearst 
Journalistic Giant 

Cuicaco—Ashton Stevens, Chi- 
cago Herald-American dean of 
drama critics and longtime per- 
sonal friend of William Randolph 
Hearst, devoted his column, April 
23, to a letter from Gene Fowler 
in which the latter pays tribute to 
Mr. Hearst. 

Speaking as an alumnus of 





Hearst at 87 Congratulates Jim Brown 

William Randolph Hearst observes his 87th birthday April 
29. For that occasion, James Wright Brown, president of 
Editer & Publisher, sent a birthday greeting to Mr. Hearst at 
his home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Mr. Hearst replied as follows: 

“Congratulations Jim Brown on the success you have 
achieved with Editor & Publisher during your 38 years of 
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t of it. 


W. R. Hearst.” 


“Hearst University—an institution 
of learning that has produced 
many remarkable graduates—” 
Mr. Fowler stated: 

Among Journalism’s Giants 

“In the far-off years, when the 
history of journalism will have 
been compiled, Mr. Hearst will be 
placed at the forefront of Ameri- 
can publishers. Surely within my 
own time of reasoning, say from 
the Spanish-American War until 
the present, there have been sev- 
eral giants in the newpsaper world 
here and abroad. 

“My nominations for the four 
greatest ones would be: William 
Randolph Hearst, Adolph Ochs, 
Joseph Pulitzer and Lord North- 
cliffe. Each of these men exer- 
cised a vast influence upon the 
thinking of the people, and each 
in his own way was a great pa- 


t. 
“Although I think of Mr. Hearst 
in terms of his genius, I find my- 
self recollecting with a smile cer- 
tain personal characteristics that 
make him a beloved figure to the 
men who worked for him. First 
of all, he is one of the most cour- 
teous men I ever knew. He has 
been especially thoughtful of re- 
porters. Whenever one of us con- 
sulted him we encountered no ar- 
Trogance, no supercilious manner, 
and he made us feel as if we were 
his colleagues in the important 
business of journalism, as indeed 
we were. 
Has Gift of Naturalness 

“He never seemed impatient 
when asked what might have ap- 
peared to be a foolish question, 
so long as the questioner was sin- 
cere. He would take great pains 
to explain to the young reporter 
just why he thought some partic- 
ular thing should be done in the 
development of a story. The tales 
told about Mr. Hearst. by the old- 
er men of his organization usually 
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contain ‘asides’ that reveal his 
warm. character. 
Continued on page 115) 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





888 Ad Agencies 
On Accredited List 


ANPA now recognizes 888 advertising agencies, an increase of 61 
during the year and the highest total on record. The report of the 
Committee on Advertising Agencies follows: 


THE NUMBER of advertising 
agencies by the ANPA 
continues to increase. During the 


brings the total to. 888—an all 
time high. 

Since May 1949, 87 new appli- 
cations were received from agen- 
cies in 26 States and the District 
of Columbia, which shows a wide- 
spread interest in ANPA Tecogni- 
tion. 

During the year 33 ‘agencies 
were removed from the’ list for 
the following reasons: 

8 merged with other agencies— 
no loss to creditors 

11 discontinued business—no loss 
to creditors 

5 no longer active in national 
newspaper placing 

7 unable to meet financial re- 


quirements 
1 change in personnel—now con- 
sidered a house agency 
1 financially involved — asking 
extension of time 
33 TOTAL 


Following is an 11-year history 
of the number of agencies on our 
list showing the number of appli- 
cations received, recognition 
granted and recognition cancelled. 
It is gratifying to note that dur- 
ing that period there has been an 
increase to the ANPA list of ap- 
proximately 62% regardless of 
post-war adjusting conditions. 





Granted Recognition 
Applications withdrawn ba- 
sically for inability to 
meet the requirements . 
Applications placed in sus- 
pense (either did not 
meet requirements or 
failed to supply complete 
information) 
Incomplete applications — 
currently corresponding 
with applicants on the 
subject 
Applications refused 


The steady increase in the num- 
ber of agencies on the ANPA list 
reflects the attitude of your Com- 
mittee towards encouraging all 
agencies to file application regard- 
less of size or volume of business, 
particularly those agencies with 
good prospects and which show an 
interest in developing advertising 
for the newspapers. 

Good Financial Reports 

Agencies recognized by the 
ANPA generally have made good 
showings in 1949 as indicated by 
their financial reports. In cases 
where surpluses have shrunk great 
care is being exercised in watching 
such agencies to prevent loss to 
members. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in mergers and 
in’ many cases agencies have had 
to reduce overhead drastically to 
meet the prevailing general busi- 


No. of No. of 
April Agencies . Applications Recognition Recognition 
Meeting on List Received Granted Cancelled 
1940 546 53 46 26 
1941 556 57 48 25 
1042 572 65 50 26 
1943 567 47 35 33 
1944 602 59 41 9 
1945 631 86 42 13 
1946 677 87 52 6 
1947 741 126 80 15 
1948 804 119 79 17 
1949 860 117 79 23 
1950 888 87 61 33 
On May 1, 1949 we had on ness conditions. It was reason- 


hand 5 applications which were 
carried over from the preceding 
year because they were either re- 
ceived too late to complete inves- 
tigation, or data supplied was in- 
complete. The following statistics 
cover disposition of all applica- 
tions to date: 
Applications carried over 

from preceding year ... 5 
Applications received dur- 

ing current year 


Total...... 92 


87 


able to expect that with a great 
influx of new agencies, many, not 
properly financed, and lacking in 
experience and ability would fall 
by the wayside resulting in a lev- 
eling off which is natural in post- 
war years. 

This report does not attempt to 
list in detail the various services 
performed by the Committee on 
Advertising Agencies or to outline 
its outstanding accomplishments in 
preventing losses to members or 
recovering on past due accounts. 





The Committee appreciates the 
many fine letters and words 
commendation received. Broadly 
a few of the services rendered in- 
clude the following: 

Furnishing members with a con- 
fidential list of agencies recog- 
nized, with ratings and keeping 
the list up-to-date week to week. 

Issuing a weekly credit bulletin 
which carries current reports on 
all agencies . especially those not 
recognized by the ANPA. 

Answering daily inquiries from 
members on all credit matters and 
investigating when no information 
is at hand. 

Adjusting claims of _Members 





Agencies. granted recognition . : 


of Applications withdrawn ..... 2 
Applications in suspense ..... 7 
Applications refused ........ 6 
Applications pending ....... 6 

See 92 
Recognition cancelled ....... 33 
Recognition transferred ..... 21 
Changes in Credit Ratings: 
(a) DSCWONEES 26 00k cine 40 
(O) TmGreneeS .6c.cs.. 00 70 
(c) Ratings adjusted ..... 5 
(d) Ratings removed ..... 28 
Guarantees secured ......... 4 


Subordination agreements .... 7 
Members will be interested in 
knowing that the 87 applications 





against advertising ag or na- 
tional advertisers. 

Monthly checkup with the mem- 
bership on paying record of all 
agencies and national advertisers. 

Investigating advertisers offering 
copy direct, nationally to deter- 
mine the general and credit status. 

Negotiating with agencies to 
strengthen their financial condition 
to safeguard members against loss. 
Assisting agencies with mergers to 
avoid failure. This work includes 
securing guarantees, subordination 
agreements and other transactions. 

Negotiating with agencies on 
general conditions and practices if 
disputes arise. 


Conducting thorough detailed 
investigation on applicants for vec- 
ognition. 


Standard Account Form 

Your Committee is also now 
working in conjunction with other 
Associations on preparing a Stan- 
dard Financial Form which should 
be helpful to agencies and their 
accountants when filing statements 
with the various recognizing As- 
sociations. This has been request- 
ed by agencies and their accoun- 
tants. 

‘Every application for ANPA 


recognition is thoroughly investi- u 


gated and a complete statement »f 
facts is presented to each member 
of the Committee on Advertising 
Agencies which determines if the 
applicant is of interest to a fair 
part of the membership and if it 
has the necessary general _ 
cations for our national 
All members should know the re- 
quirements for recognition which 
are listed in the preface to the 
ANPA list of recognized advertis- 
ing agencies. 

ANPA recognition and ratings 
are designed to be a helpful serv- 
ice to members to enable them to 


quickly pass on orders received C 


from advertising agencies. While 
members do not limit their deal- 
ings to ANPA recognized agencies 
we collect data and report on 
thousands of agencies and have 
files on agencies in all parts of 
the country including Canada. We 
urge frequent use of this service. 
Summary of Recognitions, Etc. 
Applications for Recognition 
TE. Sivsacasaueeaee® 
Applications carried over from 
preceding year 


d during the past year are 
from agencies located as follows: 


We. aces 2 Bemus. 8 
. , Be .as J 
ee Hawes q Gi. ..... 8 
ae 3 Gm «ss. 1 
ee sacees | ae. err 8 
| Sete a See 1 
acess 3. Tenn. 1 
Towa ..... 3 Texas 3 
Maine - Ge ove 1 
Mass. ae. . were 1 
Mich 3 Vee ..2.°3 
Minn S Wee os f. 0 1 

at cca ons 4 Dy Ses S232)" 3 
eee once 1 


Today the list of recognized ad- 
vertising agencies contains 888 
names divided by States as fol- 
lows: 


Re wage 4 Mont. . 1 
Ariz. 4 Neb. .. 6 
Ark. a ee 
. ee -. ee 1 
2 a a a 
Conn. 2 Bc 3 
ae _ re. . 
OS ae | ee 
Re 14 Ore. . 10 
. See 2. Oe vavus 64 
Idaho } BE 6 
EERE > a. | See 1 
Ber aive 18 Tenn. 8 
Iowa 9 Texas 18 
Kan. 3 Utah . 3 
. Peer ( ae, . SARS 2 
ils, vases: GC Mb. cosas 5 
ae ., Wek... & 
Ee is. WV... J 
Mass. 2 ee 16 
Mich. 30 Hawaii .. 2 
Minn. 18 British Col. 1 
Miss. .... 1 Ontario .. 7 
ee 28 Quebec .. 7 


WILLIAM F. SCHMICK, Chairman 


Frank S. Baker Douglas B. Houser 
G. Huntress, Jr. 


Vernon Brooks Cc. C. Lane 
Philip Chandler W. A. Lightbody 
W. Cosgrove John Mench 
Robert K. Drew Warner R. Moore 
Cc. E. Gilroy Cc. Arthur Petersor 
Arthur T. GormleyJames H. Righter 
Sterling E. Graham E. B. Stahlman, Jr 
man Green Chas. H. Taylor 
R. B. Hara John F. Tims, Jr. 
Frank E. Tripp 
s 


Ends Guard Account 
St. Louis, Mo.—Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co. has announced it 
will not bid for the National 
Guard account it has held since 
Aug. 5, 1947. A federal govern- 
ment account, the National Guard 


— is opened to competitive bidding 


) See 
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Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
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s 
Medina Orders 
Pegler to Court 
a 
In Libel Case 
Federal Judge Harold Medina 
has signed an order providing for 
the appearance of Westbrook Peg- 
ler, June 15 for examination be- 
fore trial in a libel action brought 
by Author-Journalist Quentin 


Reynolds. The order followed Mr. 
Pegler’s failure to appear on April 
6 


In asking the court’s considera- 
tion in Mr. Pegler’s previous non- 
appearance, Defense Attorney 
Charles Henry affirmed “The case 
still represents a spat between a 
couple of literati. . . . The position 
of plaintiff is that of one who in- 
stituted a newspaper war and then 
when he was getting the worst of 
it ran squealing to the courthouse 
for $500,000.” 

Mr. Pegler is listed as a resi- 
dent of Arizona in the action. The 
distance, and his preoccupation 
with duties elsewhere than in New 
York were among reasons cited 
for his failure to appear. 

In a concise (one and a half- 
page) answer filed by Mr. Pegler 
April 18, he admits writing the 
column of Nov. 29, 1949, re- 
ferring to the late Heywood 
Broun, which is the basis of the 
action. But he denies any dam- 
age to the plaintiff and demands a 
jury trial. 

In another libel action brought 
against Mr. Pegler, Commentator 
Drew Pearson has served notice 
he will appeal from a decision of 
New York Supreme Court Justice 
Aaron J. Levy striking out ce! 
parts of the amended action. 
The court will be requested to 
strike out 13 additional paragraphs. 

s 


Ingham Estate 

Des Mores, Ia.—Harvey Ing- 
ham, editor emeritus of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, who 
died last August without leaving a 
will, had a gross estate of $92,000, 
according to an inventory filed 
here. Mrs. Nellie H. Ingham, his 
widow, was listed as administra 
tor, along with six other heirs. 


Short hiles 


HeEapuineE in the Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch: \“Peterson Gets 
Higher Phone Post.” 





Leap to a United Press story 
from Philadelphia: “The ‘golden 
drug’ aureomycin, a potent germ 
killer, may prove a boon to man- 
kind by speeding the growth of 
under-nourished children and 
boosting the world’s meat supply, 
it was disclosed today.” 


Heapuine in the Flushing 
(N. Y.) Meadow Lark: “Sex 
Crime, Library Bills Okayed.” 

* 


ADVERTISEMENT in the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel: 
“Smart Spring Gabardine Suits— 
The Fabric that’s Panned for 
Value!” 

* 

Story about a missionary in 
the Wilmington (N. C.) Sunday 
Star-News: “Dr. Marks, with his 
wife and three children, left ‘civil- 
ized’ Wilmington approximately 
two years ago to devote the re- 
mainder of his wife to mission- 
ary work in the Congo.” 

s 
Editorial Offices 
Moved at Roanoke 

ROANOAKE, Va.—Editorial of- 
fices of the Roanoke World-News 
and Times have been established 
in the newly-enlarged and re- 
modeled third floor of the old 
building. 

The move from the second floor 
involved the transfer of desks and 
equipment for 47 persons. The sec- 
ond floor had housed both staffs 
for approximately 30 years. 

This latest move is the second 
phase of an improvement program 
of the Times-World plant—the 
first being the construction of a 
new mechanical building. 

Business offices and the ac- 
counting department will be 
moved from the mezzanine io the 
second floor. 


Aditi 
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HOW BIG IS A BIG SHOT? 


In big cities people seldom recognize celebrities on 
the street, although their names and pictures are in 
all the papers. They’re big shots. 


It’s different in localnews cities. There every man 
People greet him on the street, at 
school and sports events, club meetings, restaurants, 


is a big shot. 


outside of the church. Ev 


erybody—including re- 





porters and local corresp 
him and events in his family . . . weddings, birth- 
days, confirmations, trips, illness, graduations. . . . 


is interested in 


’ You don’t have to be famous or notorious to get 


your name in the localnews dailies. With them, 
ordinary, good citizenship . . . round-the-clock hap- 
penings in family and community life . . . are good 
copy—the most interesting kind of news. 


The localnews daily is a basic advertising medium 


L 





Final phase will be an 
to the original building. 





x UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 











CURRENT RELEASE 


The first orderly, factual ac- 
count of the HISS-CHAMBERS 
story—the shabbiest _ consp 

in our history! A highly rae | 
able account of how brilliant 
young men “go nist!” 





“SEEDS OF 

TREASON" 
1} 

ae cledane 

ond Victor Lasky 


14 Installments 
Illustrated 





UNITED FEATURES we soni ny 











every reader is a big shot in its pages... . 


and because, when you come to thing of it, stable 
income and family shopping needs make him a big 


shot in your marketing plans. 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 





The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 
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Ms ee 
“ Waiting lines are back in style again at automobile showrooms 
> across the nation. Despite the Chrysler strike, automobile production for 
od the 34% months of 1950 eclipsed all previous figures. Even with overtime, 
double shifts and greatly-increased production facilities, consumer orders 
™ are far outstripping deliveries. 
i Looks like another record year for Detroit . . . and for those 
le doing business with Detroiters! To get husiness out of Detroit, 
ig get your sales message into The Detroit News. It delivers the 
greatest weekday and Sunday trading area circulation, 78% of 
= which is HOME-DELIVERED by exclusive News’ carriers! And 
it delivers results — which is why The News carries nearly as 
= much advertising linage as both other Detroit papers combined! 
a 
442,977 oumeaiee 
HIGHEST weekday circulation crestation 
Bs ot any Michigan newspaper pated ening Sp 381903, / 
Oo 
A q owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
— Eastern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St, New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH. Western Office: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune T 
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NEWSPAPERBOY 





Carrier Standards 
Urged Upon Papers 


NEWSPAPER executives were 
mittee of the ANPA to follow 
sellers, establishing 


urged by the Newspaperboy Com- 
standards eliminating girl carriers or 
age and hour itati 


limitations and cooperating fully 


with school authorities. The committee report follows: 


Last Ocr. 8 was National 
Newspaperboy Day and it turned 
out.to be the most widely ob- 
served. Newspaperboy Day since 
it was inaugurated. Some tribute 
to their newspaperboys was paid 
on that day by 69% of all the 
newspapers in the U. S., Alaska, 
Hawaii and Canada. A large 
number of newspapers wrote edi- 
torials about the part played by 
the newspaperboy on the news- 
Papers; others used editorial car- 
toons; still others sponsored spe- 
cial activities for their boys; there 
were radio salutes, special films, 
proclamations from the Gover- 
nors of 40 of the 48 states, and 
other forms of recognition of 
these important factors in the 
newspaper of today. More than 
a million and a half lines of space 
were devoted to honoring the 
newspaperboy on Oct. 8. 

This is gratifying without 
doubt, but it is not enough. The 
importance of these boys and the 
work they are doing; the advan- 
tages it brings to the boys them- 
selves, and the manner in which 
mewspaperboys develop into fine 
upstanding and valuable citizens 
should be developed and stressed 
on a year-round basis by more 
newspapers. There should be a 
Mewspaperboy year-round pro- 
gram for each newspaper. 

Little Delinquency 

In these days when hardly a 
day goes by without some report 
of juvenile delinquency of one 
sort or another, it is interesting 
to note that it is seldom that 
newspaperboys are involved. 
Busy boys make better boys and 
in the light, healthy work that is 
Offered boys through carrier 
routes without interference with 
schooling or playtime may lie the 
answer to the juvenile delin- 
quency problem which is the 
cause of much concern to all who 
are interested in the youth of our 
nation. 

Many newspapers have year- 
round newspaperboy programs 
but there should be more. It 
should be unanimous. There -are 
too many people who for their 
own selfish motives, or because 
they are dupes of clever prop- 
aganda, claim that the news- 
paperboy is the victim of “child 
labor,” that he is “exploited” by 
the big, bad selfish newspaper; 
that-he should not be permitted 
to continue in work which is not 
detrimental to health, schoolwork 
or general welfare. The only 
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answer to such nonsense is a 
program for the newspaperboy 
developed by the newspaper to 
demonstrate béyond all argument 
just what the boy does and what 
he gains. 

Your committee also wants to 
urge newspapers to follow with- 
out exception certain standards 
which have been accepted as de- 
sirable in connection with the 
newspaperboy with relation to 
their age, elimination of girl car- 
riers, cooperation of school au- 
thorities, etc. While a majority 
of newspapers already follow 
these standards in connection with 
their boys, it should be unani- 
mous and your committee wishes 
to urge that newspaper executives 
give this matter serious thought 
and, if not already doing so, to 
proceed to put into effect the fol- 
lowing simple rules: 

Standard Rules 

Minimum Ages: Carriers 12 
years; street sales boys 14 years 
except in cities with population 
of 50,000 or less where boys be- 
tween 12 and 14 would be al- 
lowed to sell. 

Girl Carriers: No female mi- 
nors to be permitted to sell or 
distribute newspapers. 

Hours of Work: Not during 
school hours—and on school days 
not more than 3 hours per day 
for carriers, or 4 hours per day 
for street sellers; work for car- 
riers to begin not earlier than 
5 am. and end not later than 
7 p.m. in winter and 8 p.m. in 
summer; work for street sellers 
to begin at 7 a.m. and end at 7 
p.m. in winter and 8 p.m. in sum- 
mer. 

If every newspaper would be 
governed by these simple rules 
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and if the public were informed 
of what the newspaper is doing 
to promote the welfare of their 


and others who are now unde 
the mistaken impression that the 
work of the newspaperboy con- 
stitutes either “child labor” or 
“child exploitation.” 

During the past year ANPA 
Circulation bulletins have been 
filled with stories about news- 
paperboys — about their heroism, 
their self-reliance in emergencies, 
their community ‘service, the op- 
portunities their work gives them 
to further their education through 
scholarship awards, of the trips 
that come to them from their 
newspaper. These bulletins have 
carried numerous endorsements 
of newspaperboys by public offi- 
cials, educators, and prominent 
citizens, many of whom were 
themselves carriers in their youth. 
Many more stories could have 
been carried —the material but 
not the space was available. It 
is hoped that each newspaper will 


unified coordination 


in Branham offices 








You ask these questions: 





continue to keep the ANPA in- 
formed of the programs in effect 
to promote the welfare of their 
boys, of the stories of these boys 
and what happens to them, of 
how they develop, of what they 
are—small citizens of which all 
of us may well be proud. 

It is from this material that the 
ANPA takes its bulletin items. 
Each of you is urged to read 
them. What one newspaper is 
doing may give the germ of an 
idea to another newspaper for 
further development and general 
welfare of his boys. It is for this 
purpose the bulletins are issued 
and your Committee would like to 
see the entire ANPA membership 
use them to the fullest extent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp W. STODGHILL, 
Chairman. 

J. M. Bunting L. McFetridge 
John M. Black C. D. O’Rourke 
H. H. Cahill A. F. Peterson 


J. B. Casaday Joyce A. Swan 
E. R. Chapman E. P. Schwartz 
Shiel Dunsker M. G. Sullivan 
Verne E. Joy John D. Wise 
J. W. Kenney Joseph Yauch 
J. B. Lee 





NEWSPAPERS BECOME 
THE NO. 1 NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


More than 300 newspapers are run- 
ning the Bureau ad on newspapers’ 
latest victory this week or next. 
Mat of 1,500-line advertisement is 
available at cost. Write Promotion 
Department. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 





© Market Information ? 
© Coverage Maps and Data? 
© Surveys, Route Lists, etc.? 


We answer them. 





Branham-men are seasoned 
advertising counselors. Mar- 
ket and media-wise they are 
in constant daily contact 
with all factors who develop 
national advertising policy 
and campaigns. Branham is 
a sales organization repre- 
senting leading media and 
serving national advertisers. 
May we help you? 


THE 
BRANHAM 
COMPANY 


National 


Aduerk Listy 


7 , 
enreseniatiues 
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All that meat . . . and Times Roman, too! 





All the editorial meat you are used to finding in Editor & Pub- 
lisher is still here . . . but it’s in a type face that’s a real treat for 
the eyes—Linotype Times Roman! 


As you leaf through this issue, see how this crisp new type 
“dressing” whets the appetite for more—and gives you more. 
Distinct and distinctive, Times Roman invites by its sheer 
readability. Yet it’s so compact that you get more characters 
per line, and often the equivalent of the next larger point size. 


Editor & Publisher has adopted 8 point on 8% as its standard 

’ body dress. You can have Times Roman in 512 to 14 point— 
with italic and small caps, or with bold. It stereotypes and 
reproduces well —it will stimulate the appetite of your readers. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


( Times Roman ) 
| 


Set in Times Roman ——— — 
TRADE MARK 
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Obituary Wins 
Highest Score 
In Readership 


Highest score ever recorded for 
women’s readership of a news 
story in the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading was a 
by a front-page story of the sud- 
den death of a local judge in the 
Feb. 23 issue of the Lima (O.) 
News. 

The rate of women readers of 
the story was 91%. The item 
placed for a three-way tie among 
men at 86% on their all-study list 
of highest scoring news stories. 

Another Lima item, this one 
about the mayor decreeing an 
emergency on the coal strike, 
stopped 70% of the men and 67% 
of the women. Banner-headlined 
on the front page, this story 
placed second on both the men’s 
and women’s lists. 

Coal Picture Stops ‘Em 

The top-ranking news picture 
among the readers interviewed 
was a front-page photo of a 
worker in a local coal yard scrap- 
ing up the last few lumps of coal. 
It stopped 95% of the men and 
94% of the women. The men’s 
figure gained a five-way tie for 
ninth place on their all-study list 
of highest scoring news pictures. 

Thirteen advertisements attract- 
ed notably high attention in the 
survey—Study 137 in the series. 

A 1,000-line ad for Procter & 
Gamble’s Joy scored: Men—12%; 
Women—33%, giving it fifth place 
on the all-study percentage list of 
readers in the groceries—soaps 
and cleansers category. It also 
topped the list of women’s high- 
est scoring national ads in the 
surveyed issue. 

Men’s scores for reading any 
comics, financial news, sports 
news or pictures, and all of the 
advertising de partments were 
higher than the corresponding all- 
study averages for those depart- 
ments. Women’s scores were above 
average for editorial page items, 
comics, sports news or pictures, 
and for all the advertising depart- 
ments with the sole exception of 
amusement ads—for which their 
score was only one percentage 
point under the all-study median. 

The surveyed paper was a 36- 
page Thursday. evening issue in 
two sections. The next report will 
be on a survey of the New Britain 
(Conn.) Herald. 


Printers Ask Vote 

WASHINGTON—Printers employed 
on Washington’s four newspapers 
have asked ITU President Wood- 
ruff Randolph for permission to 
vote on a “final offer” of the pub- 
lishers to increase pay $1.50 a 
week, against a wage boost de- 
mand of $9 for an and $14 
for night-time workers, 
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3 Are Elected VPs 
By Matrix Contrast 


At the annual meeting of 
Matrix Contrast Corp., Gerald W. 
Hunter, Eastern manager, Willis 
C. Hunter, Midwestern manager, 
and Jack Faris, Western manager, 
were elected vicepresidents of the 
company. 

Gerald Hunter has been with 
the firm since 1927, Willis since 
1928. Mr. Faris joined Matrix in 
February, 1946. 

The new officers will continue 
to serve in their present capacities 
and territories. 





Herve Major 
Succeeds Sifton 
As Head of CP 


Toronto—Herve Major, news 
editor of Montreal La Presse, was 
elected president of the Canadian 
Press, cooperative news service, 
at the annual meeting here last 
week. He succeeds Victor Sifton, 
publisher of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, president for two years. 

Frederick I. Ker, publisher of 
the Hamilton Spectator and presi- 
dent of CP in 1946-48, was clect- 
ed honorary president, 
ing Senator W. A. Buchanan of 
the Lethbridge Herald. 

Roy H. Thomson, of the Thom- 
son Dailies, was elected first vice- 
president; and R. J. Rankin, man- 
aging editor of the Halifax Mail- 
Star, second vicepresident. 

The new president of CP has 
been an active newspaper man for 
30 years. After graduating in 
1918 from the College de Mont- 
real, he worked for a year as a 
reporter with Le Devoir, served 
four years with Le Canada, and 
joined La Presse in 1923 as a 
copy-reader and rewrite man. 

He was appointed assistant news 
editor of La Presse in 1926 and 
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Here's DRAMATIC PROOF 
of The CHRONICLE'S AZZ” 


In February, as a tie-in 
with famed cowboy Roy 
Rogers’ personal appear- 
- ance in Houston’s annual : 
ten-day rodeo (and his 
popular comic strip, which 
we carry), the Chronicle 
conducted a Roy Rogers 
color contest for children ~ 
under 14 years. Only 15 © 
columns of promotion 
space were given the con- © 
test, and prizes consisted 
of merely twelve cow- _ | 
boy suits. Yet entries 
reached the amaz- 
ing total of 
114,471! 






















Above . . . A few of the huge piles 





two years later became news edi- 
tor. He has been a member of 
Canadian Press since 1939 and a 


director since 1943. He was elect- | 


ed second vicepresident in 1946 
and first vicepresident in 1948. 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 


Here is an opportunity to become 

eae with a metropolitan 
daily newspaper. The 

penn ay gem ang ME 











of entries received from the boys 
and girls in Houston and the sur- 
rounding territories. 


left . . . Here’s King of the Cow- 
boys, Roy Rogers — with his wife 
Dale Evans and movie sidekick 
Gabby Hayes, looking over some 
of the 114,471 colored pictures 
recelved in The Chronicle's unique 
contest. 


| 






The Chronicle is a dynamic force in Houston’s 
family life. Its tremendous appeal in this, the 
South’s Number One market, means provable, 
profitable “pull” to Chronicle advertisers. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


RW. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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happened in Toledo 


The Editor 
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a very nice letter 








Maren 22nd, = 










W. C. Curtiss, publisher of the 









News - Review at Continental, 
r 

ae Blade» Ohio, did a very friendly thing. 
mo1edo, Onto Neighboring Miller City has no 


newspaper, but it does have a 
high school basketball team, 
and this team won the State 
championship in its class. So 
Mr. Curtiss made a feature 
story about it, and called on 
The Blade for the action pic- 
ture which we ran in our 
own story. We were glad 
to supply it. 











































* 
sincerelY> 
‘a. c. curtiss 
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The letter Mr. Curtiss wrote, thanking 

us for the picture, is just about the © 

2 nicest we have gotten in a long time 
and we wanted others to see it too. 
ta e 

i 
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API Handbook 
On Food Pages 
First in Series 


“Food in Newspapers,” a hand- 
book for editors, will be pub- 
lished early next month by the 
American Press Institute at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Containing do’s and don'ts in 
the presentation of food news 
textually, pictorially and typo- 
graphically, the book is the out- 
growth of seminar discussions of 
food news by Sunday editors, plus 
further research. 

It discusses the importance of 
newspapers as a medium of food 
information, analyzes what makes 
good and bad food pages, gives 
practical guides for attracting and 
holding readers, and examines out- 
standing. examples of successful 
newspaper food columns and 
Pages. 

Written by Byres 


The handbook was written by 
Garrett D. Byrnes, Sunday Editor 
of the Providence (R. 1). og 4 
Journal, and was 
Merle Armitage, magazine art a 
rector and book designer. Attrac- 
tively cloth-bound and fully illus- 
trated, it is priced at $7. Mail or- 
ders now are being accepted by 
the API. 

“This handbook is the first of a 
series to be published by the 
American Press Institute to help 
working apermen do a bet- 
ter job,” Flow Taylor, Director, 
writes in the introduction. “The 
primary aim in preparing the 
handbooks will be to provide 
down-to-earth information to men 
who are striving to produce news- 
papers that will satisfy the needs 
of their readers.” 

Mr. Taylor emphasizes that the 
books will not be a substitute for 
attendance at seminars, since most 
of them will contain an expanded 
discussion of only one of the many 
subjects covered in a seminar. But 
they will, he says, provide highly 
useful information in a convenient 
form for editors faced with vari- 
ous specific problems. 





Breakfast Briefs 


Mr. Truman has returned from 
his Florida Fi find 


pga mh fisherman’s 
dise. F ghite ta clive wilh sod 
herring. 


Americans consume 4,000,000,000 
eggs yearly, but the ly re- 
mains greater than the id. 
Almost that many are laid by the 
preseason baseball prognostica- 
tors alone. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Wimer to Head 
San Diego School 


Towa City, Ia.—Prof. Arthur 
Wimer of the State University of 
Towa school of journalism has been 
named head of the journalism de- 
partment at San Diego State Col- 
lege in California. He will assume 
his new duties in the Fall. 

Mr. Wimer has been on the 
SUI faculty since 1947 and has 
been assistant publisher of the 
Daily lowan,  student-operated 
morning newspaper. He received 
his M.A. degree here in June, 
1949. Previously he was for 17 
years a Washington, D. C., news- 
man and financial editor of the 
Denver (Colo.) Post. 


Circulation Course 
At Iowa City in May 


Iowa Crry, Ia.—Publisher, busi- 
ness manager, and advertising 
manager interests, as well as cir- 





culation manager interests, are 
being provided for in the program 
of the Iowa Short Course on 
Newspaper Circulation. The Short 
Course, sponsored by the School 
of Journalism of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will take place 
here May 27 and 28. 

Jasper E. Rison, circulation di- 
rector of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times, and 
C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune, and William 

. Todd, Rockford (Ill.) Con- 
solidated Newspapers, will be 
among the lecturers. 


Jackson Daily 
Initiates New 


” 
Economy Drive 
Jackson, Mich.—Close to 50 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try have signified their intention 
of joining a new Jackson Citizen 


Patriot crusade to arouse public 
support for the Hoover plan to 
halt waste in federal government. 
Last year, the Citizen Patriot 
originated a coupon appeal cam- 
paign for governmental economy 
which was adopted by many news- 
papers. The current campaign is 
based on material dug up by the 
Citizen Patriot from the Hoover 
Commission’s report on govern- 
ment reorganization. It spotlights 
some of the more glaring of the 
hundreds of examples of federal 
inefficiency and red tape. 
Twenty-seven newspapers are 
using the exact form of the Citi- 
zen Patriot campaign—a one 
paragraph recounting of examples 
of government waste, plus another 
brief paragraph reminding that 
the general public can do some- 
thing about it by writing their 
congressmen. 
Some are using it on Page 1— 
others on the editorial page. 
Both campaigns were initiated 
by Carl M. Saunders, editor of 
the Citizen Patriot. 
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Lor Cngeles ‘yee 


Sales ‘hatch’ best where people and 
buying power are concentrated. 
the sales ‘nest’ is the A.B.C. City Zone 

which accounts for 60 per cent of the population 
and over 64 per cent of retail sales of the 

entire Los Angeles city and retail trading zones. 





In Los Angeles 


And get this:—In the vital city zone the 
Herald-Express reaches 45,952 more families than 
any other daily—its combined city and retail 
trading zone daily circulation leads the field, too. 


So here is your Number One medium in America’s 
third largest and richest market. 





<« @oeé WERALD-EXPRESS 
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This record breaking 
lineage figure is a sure 
indication of the con- 
fidence advertisers have 
in the columns of The 
Register Next time Test 
It in New Haven. 
























NEW HAVEN 
CONN. 











THE SPEARHEAD 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


In CONNECTICUT 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


In NEW ENGLAND 


TOTAL ADVERTISING — EXCEPT BOSTON 


The Register Carried 
19,574,807 Lines 


* OF PAID ADVERTISING IN 1949 


*Source Media Records * For Both 6 and 7 Day Newspapers 
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BO LL trained newspaper |r 
serve you every day) - 


As national advertising volume, and the number of national 
advertisers, has grown in recent years, the American Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Representatives has recognized its 
obligation to develop and train men equipped with the neces- 
sary background of education, intelligence and enthusiasm, 
to keep pace with the rising space sales potential. 


With the progressive decentralization of production, adver- 
tising now originates in a thousand cities, spread from coast 
to coast . . ..cities like Sunbury, Pa., Mansfield, Ohio, Flint, 
Mich., San Jose, Calif., in addition to the major centers New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco, etc. Even while 
increasing the intensity of coverage of major advertising 
centers, members of the American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives have enlarged and developed their respective 
staffs to cover, by personal contact, every advertiser of any 
importance throughout the rest of America... Wherever 
there is an advertiser, the Newspaper Representative is at 
his desk guiding him in increased acceptance of newspapers 
as the primary promotion medium, counselling him on 
markets, on coverage, rates, local consumer preferences . . . 
advising him on the timing and allocation of his promotion 
effort, as no other Media Man is qualified to do. The trained 
Newspaper Representative today knows markets and market- 
ing and his advice is not only accepted . . . it is sought after 
by the nation’s top flight advertisers and agency men. 


The American Association of Newspaper Representatives has 
accepted responsibility, not only of selling the established 
advertiser, but also of devising new techniques in newspaper 
presentations for the creation of new accounts. During past 
seasons, a series of newspaper sales dramatizations has been 
financed, created, and delivered by members of the American 
Asscciation of Newspaper Representatives alone, specifically 
addressed to the Food Industry, the Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry and the General Advertiser. These presentations 
have not only influenced much linage to newspapers gener- 
ally, but have‘also inspired publishers to create presentations 
for their own individual markets and publications, the cumu- 
lative effect of which has been highly productive for the 
newspaper field as a whole. " 





HBOWO the American Association of Newspaper Representatives 
offers a new dramatic study in color slide form... .. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPEF 
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~ everywhere! 
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SINESS, SPEAK UP” 


. neal de pomented to industrial 
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see 


Representatives beginning i i 
- Because of the nation-wide dis-~ 


ap certo of individual 


arranging meetings, devel pier 
ores etc., is ring ee 


to make the most effective use 


‘this new sales tool. The presenta. 


mn will be available on loan to 
lishers, who wish to promote t 


‘own meetings, in slide form, includ. 


sound-on-record, by ication 
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push cart on New York’ lower east side 


and-they’re rolling up the sales in the food field... 


Three years ago a New York slum — a marginal 
market for food sales. 


Today, all along New York's lower East Side, 
multi-unit apartment cities like Stuyvesant Town 
and Peter Cooper Village with their 33,750 
people are blossoming overnight. Increasing 
the sales potential in this area by the millions 
of dollars. 


And this is only one example in one market. 
All over the country, in every major market the 
distribution picture is focusing on completely 
new areas. Whatever you're selling, these 


changes in the local markets call for revisions 
in sales strategy. 

To keep up with the changing local scene, your 
best bet is the Hearst Advertising Service Man. 
In the ten major markets that account for over 
half the nation’s buying income, the H.AS. 
man has the local facts at his fingertips. Here's 
what the Executive of a large food company 
says: “This is the most exhaustive and actually 
usable market analysis 1 have ever seen —I1 can 
think of innumerable ways in which we will 
use it.” Why not get in touch with the Hearst 
Advertising Man nearest you today? 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 





Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager * 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities 
i Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


represen 
New York Journal American San Francisco Examiner 


Baltimore News-Post American 





A husband who comes home 
from the office on May Day waft- 
ing a delicate aura of perfume 
may have to do some fast talking 
to get his story across: that the 
scent really comes from the news- 
paper he carries. 

But that will be the case with 
the readers of the Long Island 
Press on May 1. Emanating from 
the entire paper will be the scent 
of fresh lilies-of-the-valley. Coty’s 
lily-of-the-valley perfume, Muguct 
des Bois, will be mixed with the 
printer’s ink. 

Muguet-scented ink will be used 
for the entire press run of the 
Long Island Press, as well as for 
full-page advertisements in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald Journal 
and the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
and News. 

The man behind the promotion 
idea is Harold R. Merahn, vice- 
president of Gertz department 
store in Jamaica, L. I. 

In addition, a Continental at- 
mosphere will be transplanted to 
the store, based on research Mr. 
Merahn will do in Paris. Store 
personnel are brushing up on their 
French, counters will be sprayed 
with muguet, and everyone—from 
executive board members to stock 
room clerks—will have muguet 
and May Day uppermost in mind. 
After his stay in France, Mr. 
Merahn will bring back real 
French muguet—picked in Paris 
the morning he boards his plane 
for the United States—and he will 
distribute it to students of French 
in three Long Island colleges at a 
soiree given on his return. 

The perfumed press run _ in 
Long Island is an idea Gertz tried 
on an experimental scale last year 
—a one-page advertisement in the 
Press. Then the proposal met with 
resistance on the part of Press ad- 
vertising department heads, who 
feared that the fumes of scented 
ink might bemuse, if not over- 
come, their pressmen. But Coty 
chemists worked out a formula for 
an ink-perfume ratio—80% ink 
and 20% perfume—strong enough 
to scent the printed page without 
changing the fragrance or over- 
coming the workers. 
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Baltimore Papers 
Run Calvert Drive 

BattTrmore — Calvert Distillers 
have opened a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign to run about 10,000 
lines a month from April through 
June in three dailies and one 
weekly here, to promote sales of 
Calvert Reserve. 

Copy ranging between 750 and 
1,500 lines, some in color, will ap- 
pear in the Baltimore News-post, 
and Balti- 
more ‘Afro-American. ” Ads will ap- 
pear in each paper once a week 
for three months. 








Name Changed 


WasHINGTon—After more than 
86 years of continuous publica- 
tion as the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, the magazine’s name has been 
changed to Army. Navy, Air 
Force Journal, It is published by 
the executive committee of the 


Gridiron Club, with Le Roy Whit- | 


man as editor. 





Don’t Tell Boss, 
Just Sell Ads 
For Furniture 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A boom 
1950 may be in the cards for the 
American furniture industry and 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News is 
going to be dealt in. 

Starting fast last week, the 
News turned out a 16-page spe- 
cial section, all advertising, to 
celebrate the half-century mark of 
one of the city’s largest retail fur- 
niture stores, R. B. Broyles Co. 

Significant angle to the Birming- 
ham story is that the entire plan 
was conceived and sold to the 
store by a member of the news- 
paper’s own advertising staff, Mat 
Friedman, without the head of 
the store knowing about it. 

Backing up Mr. Friedman in 
preparing layout, copy and han- 
dling the mechanical end were the 
art and engraving departments of 
the paper. 

“We believe this is the largest 
amount of newspaper advertising 
used in a single day by a furni- 
ture store in Birmingham,” Mr. 
Friedman told E&P. 

The Time Has Come 

Here’s background on the pro- 
motion. Top furniture executives 
have predicted 1950 may better 
the 1948 record set in their in- 
dustry: And 1950 is the half cen- 
tury mark for the Broyles com- 
pany, one of the biggest furniture 
stores in Birmingham. 

Mr. Friedman presented the 
idea to J. Allen Clark, general 
manager of Broyles, to commem- 
orate the 50 years of successful 
operation under one man, white- 
haired R. B. Broyles, the store’s 
founder. 

The campaign began with teaser 
ads used for one week prior to the 
16-page Sunday section on April 
16. Teaser copy read: “Heads uv! 
Soon you will hear about ‘Easier 
Living’ for less. Watch for the 
Big, Big Announcement.” 

Mr. Broyles knew nothing about 
the promotion until it was under 
way. He was tipped off at break- 
fast on Friday, April 14. He found 
his friends waiting for him when 
he walked in to his favorite res- 
taurant for an order of ham and 
eggs at 7:15 a:m. 

“To say that the entire play was 
successful would be putting it 
mildly,” Mr. Friedman said. “It 
passed all expectations, giving 
R. B. Broyles a ‘Christmas in 
April’ with three big days.” 





Going Up!!! 


Steady growth of the City of Trenton and The 
Trenton Evening Times, year in and year out, 
brings up an all-time high in lineage and in 
circulation. 


six day total advertising 1949 


15.943.100 


six months average circulation 
to March 31 


60.183 


Trenton is growing rapidly — new firms by the 
dozens and new homes by the hundreds — and 
The Trenton Evening Times, always an excellent 
newspaper, is growing rapidly with the city. 


Trenton Evening Times. 


National Representative GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The FIRST to put an end to 
"€RONT VAGE 
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The GLoBe-DEmMocrat was the first newspaper in the country to bring its 


readers detailed and complete front page news without that “Continued 
on page this and column that” nuisance. All front page articles begin and 


end on page one. 


And that’s just one of many reasons why more people read the GLOBE- 
Democrat than any other St. Louis daily newspaper! 


St.Louis Globe-Demorrat 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ALL ST. LOUIS DAILIES 
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Telegrapher Pay 
Increase Denied 


In Arbitration 
An arbitrator's award granting 


one and denying 12 demands 
the Commercial Teleg- 


down April 19. The union reject- 
ed the finding and polled its mem- 
bership on a strike. 

William N. Margolis, the arbi- 
trator, found no increase 
was justified and stated: “Over the 
years the wage increases granted 
by this company to the union have 
more than kept pace with the cost- 
of-living increase.” 

Mr. Margolis heard arguments 
by the U.P. and the union on 
April 11 and 12 after collective 
bargaining had reached a stale- 
mate. Only wages and wage dif- 
ferentials were in dispute. The 
present two-year contract remains 
in effect Jonge April, 1951. 

The which Mr. 
magia granted was for a revi- 
sion of the hours on which the 
company pays a higher wage for 
night work. The arbitrator agreed 
with the union that employes 


working any hours before 7 a.m. jands, 


or after 7 p.m. should be paid the 
higher night rate for full trick. 

The union had claimed that the 
quality of its work called for 
higher wages, but Mr. Margolis 
found that it had failed to show 
any increase in skills or produc- 
tivity since the last negotiation. 

“As a matter of fact, it was ad- 
mitted that there was no such in- 
crease,” the award stated. 

The union demanded a wage 
increase of $15 over the present 
basic $90 per week. 
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Phila. Bulletin Gives 
Pins for Long Service 

PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, on its recent 103rd 
birthday, had an annual pin- 
awarding ceremony for veteran 
employes. Among them was Seth 
Garlick, street man in the circu- 
lation department, who has been 
with the company more than 50 
years. 

Pins were also awarded to 68 
persons with the Bulletin 5 or 10 
years, representing 460 years o' 
service; 97 persons with the com- 
pany 15 or 20 years, representing 
1805 years of service; and 81 peo- 
ple, with the paper 25 years or 
more, representing 2,345 years of 
service. 

Robert McLean, president of 
the Bulletin, gave William L. 
McLean, Jr., vicepresident . and 
treasurer, his 30-year pin. 

In last year’s “Moving Up Day,” 
William McLean presented a 35- 
year pin to Robert McLean. 

Fourteen-karat gold emblems 
are given to veteran employes. At 
25 years, a diamond is added and 
increases in size up to the fifty- 
year pin. 
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Dr. Gordon Sabine 
Heads Ore. School 


Euceng, Ore.—Appointment of 
Dr. Gordon A. Sabine to head the 

University of Oregon journalism 
school is announced by President 
H. K. Newburn. 

Dr. Sabine, a member of the 
journalism faculty here for two 
years, was appointed dean of the 
school and associate professor, 
succeeding Dean Clifford F. 
Weigle, who will leave in June to 
become associate director of the 
Institute for Journalistic Studies 
at Stanford University. 


Third Congress 
Of Federation 
Opens May 16 


By G. Langelaan 

Paris — The third annual cong- 
ress of the International Federa- 
tion of Newspaper Editors and 
Publishers will take place in Rome 
May 16 to 19. Representatives 
are expected from the United 
States of America, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
nm, and Switzerland. 

The inaugural session will be 
in the Capitol, in the presence of 
the Mayor of Rome, the Minister 
of Education, the Under Secretary 
of the Prime Minister and, very 
probably, of the President of the 
Republic of Italy. 

The first working session will 
take place that day at the Palazzo 
Venezia. 

The Congress will be called 
upon to examine the requests for 
membership from Austria and 
Germany, the former from the 
Verband Oesterreichischer Zeit- 
ungsverlager and the latter from 
the Gesamtverband der Deutschen 
Zeitungsverlager. Very searching 
questions will undoubtedly be put 
as to how far these organizations 
enjoy that freedom necessary to 
entitle them to become members 
of the Federation. 

Powerful newspaper organiza- 
tions of nearly all the countries 
west of the Iron Curtain are rep- 
resented in the Federation. They 
have men of reputation in the 





¢ newspaper world making reports 


on supplies and conditions of 
printing that will not remain 
merely reports on paper but will 
undoubtedly lead to concerted ac- 
tion. One report concerns radio 
advertising competition. 
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Naples Daily Revived 

NapLes—After a silence of over 
six years, the conservative J/ Mat- 
tino of this city has resumed pub- 
lication as a morning daily. Editor 
is Giovanni Ansaldo, who is as- 
sisted by Carlo Nazzaro. Nazzaro 
formerly edited Naples’ // Risor- 
gimento, which changed on April 
10 from a morning to an evening 
paper. 








A New Bargain in 
BRISTOL 


Virginia-Tennessee 


Now... 


A Unit Advertising Rate 
For the 


Combined Circulations 


of the 


Bristol Herald Courier 


Published Morning and Sunday 
And 


Bristol Virginia- Tennessean 
Published Evening Except Saturday 
Beginning March 27, 1950 


* * * 


New General Advertising Rates 
Effective June 1, 1950 


MORNING and EVENING 
or SUNDAY — Per Line 4c 


Exclusive National Representative 


SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


New York — Atlanta — Detroit — St. Louis — Kansas City 
Los Angeles — San Francisco — Cleveland 


The Bristol Newspaper Printing 


Corporation 
Bristol, Va. 
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Flint products 


Howard Flint Ink Co. 
Printing and Léthograp he Lhe 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA « DETROIT e& CHICAGO « DENVER 
CLEVELAND.e LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS ¢« INDIANAPOLIS 
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Farm Auction 
Copy Is Feature 


manager who went to war 
scored an accidental assist which 
has netted the Turlock Dett Daily Jour- 
nal one to four pages of added 
Saturday advertising for five years. 

Lowell Jessen, publisher, also 
became ad manager for a seven- 
month period because of the de- 
parture. In his first month of 
added duties, Mr. Jessen decided 
to shift farm auctions from classi- 
fied to display on Saturdays. He 
sold farm machine and agricul- 
tural-area appeal copy for the 
“auction page.” 

A Premium Spot 

“The idea was that the auctions 
attract attention, just as classified 
does,” he said. “Auction copy 
provided a premium spot. 

“It took hold. These are the 
easiest ads we sell, and for five 
years now our Saturday editions 
have contained from one to four 
— of farm auctions and farm 


“Now that we have four motor 
routes and deliver nearly half 
our ABC circulation in rural 
areas, we run a page of rural 
news every day. Naturally, when 
possible, we place during - the - 
week auctions on the rural page.” 

Even .when the auctions were 
in classified, the Journal provided 
a calendar of scheduled sales to 
avoid conflicts. That feature en- 
couraged auctioneers from the be- 
ginning, Mr. Jessen reported. 


2 Weekly Ventures 
Begun in Maine 
PorTLAND, Me.—Two new 
weeklies have sprung up in this 
area within recent weeks. The 
Woodfords Record, serving subur- 
ban Portland, was started by © 
Walter E. Mattson, Jr., and Rich- 
ard Nickerson as _ co-publishers. 
They are students at Portland Ju- 
nior College. The Suburban Shop- 
per, a give-away, is aimed for 
readers in Westbrook, a city six 
miles inland from Portland. 





Times-Picayune New Orleans 
a which first appeared May 
5, 1946, has a new name—Dixie. 
Warren Ogden is editor. 


Reporters Have 
Inherent Right 
To Attend Trial 


WaASHINGTON—A ruling on the 
“inherent” right of the press to at- 
tend all criminal trials has been 
handed down in municipal court 
here by Judge Aubrey Fennell. 

The ruling reversed an earlier or- 
der in which the judge, at the re- 
quest of the defense counsel and 
without objection from the prose- 
cution, had barred the press and 
public from an indecent exposure 
trial. 

After the initial ruling, Wash- 
ington court reporters; including 
Wallace E. Clayton of the Wash- 
ington Star, Joseph Paull of the 
Washington Post and George L. 
Norris of the Washington Times- 
Herald, re-entered the courtroom. 

Judge Fennell stopped the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Your honor,” Mr. Norris 
stated, “we feel we have a right 
to be present. If the court feels 
otherwise, I am afraid it will have 
to hold us in contempt.” 

Judge Fennell ordered a recess 
and said he would re-examine his 
position. Upon resuming the trial, 
he declared there are four classes 
of persons entitled to be present 
at all criminal trials—parties to 
the action and their counsel; of- 
ficers of the law; members of the 
bar, and representatives of the 
press. ’ 

The press, he stated, has the 
most inherent right of all to be 
present in criminal trials. 

“The question of whether news- 
poo may attend trials was prop- 

ly raised . . . as a matter of 
pe he stated. 


TO ADD MORE 
JEWELRY, LINAGE 





METRO JEW SERVICE 


Another of a famous family of 
ed mat services including 


TENE SCAVILE 
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ith H-bombs, new and wonderful medical cures, flying saucers (real or not) 


Now, more than ever... w 


field of 


ives in every 


Our top-flight reporters can send you exclus 


... SCIENCE is page one NEWS! 


In weekly SCIENCE PAGE through lead stories and columns. 


By daily WIRE. By daily MAIL. 


science. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


N. W. 


1719 N St., 
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ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
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Largest Makers of 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


in the United States 
NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 
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Our Eastern Affiliated Rubber Roller Plant 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Distributes its Products Through Us and the 
Following Well-Known Eastern Roller Makers: 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY HARRIGAN ROLLER CO, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


C. WALKER JONES CO. 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 





————————— 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 
SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO 
ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 ianarandncd KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 | PRINTERS" ROLLERS KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 aTHrremperam is «MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. Louis 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 im eee = NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
| 


Wis N ot. N. VV. 


oO RRM OR 

Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. (iy CRAPHIC ARTS guy 
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Buenos Aires by Joshua B. Pow- 
ers, newspaper representative for 
La Prensa, one of two indepen- 
dent papers against: which the 
Peron administration has been ¢s- 


opening of one paper. Inevitably 

it would see the establishment of 

a Pravda—a government organ. 
Step by Step 

Mr. Powers reviewed the story 
of Peron’s slow and cautious 
moves against the press, leading 
up to the impending crisis. 

“In February of last year,” he 
recalled, “the Peron government 
created what it called a Common 
Fund for newsprint and the Secre- 
tary of the Press stated all news- 
papers would have equal treatment 
and all papers would be assured of 
enough newsprint to publish. 

“They confiscated and threw 
into a common pool the reserve 
newsprint of the independent pa- 
pers, La Prensa and La Nacion. 
There was, at the time, 50,000 
tons in reserve in the country, 
enough to run all the papers four 
months. They estimated the news- 
papers would need to buy more 
than 80,000 tons a year. 

“Later, the government gave 
permits and foreign exchange to 
all buyers. Some papers didn’t 
get their orders placed, so the full 
needs were not imported. The pa- 
pers imported 102,000 tons in a 
year and consumed that, plus 30,- 
000 tons of the reserve supply. 

“The papers started this year 
with very reduced reserves and 





though shortly the papers will have 
to be limited to eight or even four 
pages or else all will have to take 
a holiday for lack of newsprint. 

“It is officially stated that all 
papers—independent and govern- 
ment-controlled—will be treated 
equally. But 20,000 tons short of 
consumption were brought in dur- 
ing December, January, February 
and March, so it looks very much 
as if the totalitarian government is 
moving cautiously against the 
press. Within a short time, the 
papers will have limitations or will 
have to close—or the government 
will violate its word and allow 
some to print. La Prensa has 
enough newsprint to last through 
April.” 


Peron Claims Absolute 
Freedom of the Press 

Buenos Ames—President Juan 
D. Peron declared this week the 
Argentine press was “absolutely 
free,” but added that Argentinians 
understood that “liberty is a thing 
very different from license.” The 
president claimed the newspapers 
here had no directing authority 
save the owners. 

President Peron said the Visca 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittee, which has closed scores of 
papers for one reason or another, 
proved “foreign intervention in the 
national press” and blackmarketing 
of newsprint. 

La Prensa recently observed 
that never before in the history of 
a country had so many papers 
been closed for so many reasons. 














By astute advertisers — California’s great inland 
market, the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees—an 
independent market with more buying power than 
San Francisco and San Diego combined. Sighted, 
too, are three strong /ocal papers—The Sacramento 
Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. They 
cover the Valley as does no other newspaper com- 
bination—local or West Coast. McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS, Sacramento 4, California. O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, National Representatives. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGERS 











HERE ARE FIVE POPULAR FEATURES 


that have attracted 50,000,000 daily newspaper readers. All these 
“ACE" columnists "PACKAGE" their ideas to attract top reader traffic 


and tie-in with the Home, School and Church. 


THEY WILL PUT MORE CARRIER ROUTES 
ON YOUR CIRCULATION MAP 


"QUIZ HALL" 
By Wilton E. Hall 


Entertains, Instructs, Intrigues 
A New Quiz With a Purpose. 


“GARDEN FAX" 


By Dr. R. Milton Carleton 


“One of America’s Foremost Horticulturists” 
He Makes Roses Grow Where Thistles Grew Before. 


“DOWN TO EARTH" 


By Prof. M. B. Camak 


parm sa pg Frothy Humor interwoven with 
homey ry. 


THE WORRY CLINIC 
By Dr. George W. Crane, Ph.D., M.D. 
The Feature That Has Made Psychology a Smash Hit 


“ALTAR STAIRS" 
By Dr. John Marvin Rast 
150 Word, Dramatic and Inspirational Sermonette. 


FEATURES WITH A PURPOSE 


In America. 


The Hopkins Syndicate, Inc. 


Chicago, Mlinois 


Mellott, Indiana 
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They Showered 
Us With Orders! 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 1949 





And there's a reason! 




















DAILY wEWSPAPERS — PACIFIC COAST KEY CITIES F : 
Rak CY Aigalen HERALD EXPRESS yastaal : Tacoma’s a “must 
1 Soceamento BEE 3.723.162 buy” (ue abicetiene ele wails 
2 Los Angeles TIMES 3,681,017 ite 
5 Seattle TIMES 3,372,455 cimghtte edie rt 
$ San Diego TRIBUNE SUN 3,313,535 the vital 
6 TRIBUNE 3,258,654 , growing Puget Sound 
7 Freane BME JEWS TRIBUNE ae 
§ TACO se CALL BULLETIN 2,199,505 


Diego 2,156,134 
2 or Ren 2,125,668 
13 San Francisco 2,445.51 
14 Portland {AN 98, 
15 Spokane CHRONICLE 2,391,011 
Veen Feneiee CXAMINER 3793 960 
17 San Francisco 2275 034 


NEWS 
9 es at posT INTELLIGENCER 2,091,839 
Spokane SPOKESMAN REVIEW 2,057,820 


Oakland POST ENQUIRER 1,667,518 


Modesto 1,429,108 
Pasadena STAR NEWS 1,427,339 
San Diego Ri 1,304,48' 
MIRROR 1,264,358 
Sacramento UNION $30.05 








Think TWICE About Tacoma! 


(Washington's Second Market) 


Think first: Tacoma’s a market which de- 


mands full, effective coverage. Think second 
pi the Tacoma News Tribune delivers pr 
impact you need. (Just check these daily 
newspaper coverages : 
county.) 


in Tacoma - Pierce 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 96% 
Seattle a 
Evening Paper 3% 


4S 








Weeklies Urged 
To Compete for 
‘System’ Ads 


Weekly publishers should sell 
the free enterprise system to grass- 
roots America through national 
advertising campaigns, the Greater 
Weeklies Associates membership 
was told at its Spring Conference 
in New York last week. 

The free enterprise theme 
threaded through speeches by ad- 
vertising executives, industrialists 
and others on the program of the 
GWA, publishers’ sales organiza- 
tion associated with the American 

Association. About 240 
weekly publishers in 32 states are 
members of GWA. 

Donald T. Forsythe, publisher 
of the Carthage (Ill.) Journal, was 
re-elected president of the organ- 
ization. About half the member- 
ship attended the conference, ac- 
cording to Don Robinson of APA. 

On Friday, Marion Harper, Jr., 
president of McCann-Erickson ad- 
vertising agency, proposed two 
ways for weekly publishers to get 
more national advertising: by 
showing they have the most read- 
ers for the advertiser’s dollar and 
by competing for advertising 
which sells ideas to the American 

le. : 
“Weeklies should be exponents 
of free enterprise,” Mr. Harper 
said. “They are themselves free 


enterprises. And weeklies have 
great and natural advantages in 
selling the idea. It’s tough to sell 
anti-free enterprise to people who 
read weeklies.” 

Advertisers who run free enter- 
prise copy, he said, face the prob- 
lem of choosing to whom to ap- 
peal: those on their side or those 
on the fence. 

“They should hold on to those 
on their side,” he declared. “Week- 
ly newspapers can do this for 
them.” 

But such advertising won't fall 
into the laps of weeklies, heesaid. 
It will be fought for by all media. 

Mr. Harper noted space buyers 
think weeklies may be losing out 
because farm income is declining, 
population is shifting to urban 
areas, and because the cost per 
reader is higher in weeklies than 
in dailies. 

“Weekly publishers should an- 
swer,” he declared, “by showing 
that selling costs are competitive 
in terms of performance.” 

Willard F. Rockwell, chairman 
of the board of Standard Steel 
Spring Co., said: “American busi- 
ness has failed miserably in sell- 
ing 150 million Americans on the 
fact that our competitive free en- 
terprise system is the secret and 
source of our success.” 

His company has spent $1,000,- 
000 on newspaper advertising in 
1949 to report threats to the Am- 
erican form of government. If 
necessary, he said, it will spend 


all its income to save the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This experiment combining pub- 
lic education with institutional ad- 
vertising, he said, “has registered 
beyond our greatest expectations.” 

Jennings Randolph, assistant to 
the president of Capital Airlines, 
urged the publishers to get out the 
vote in elections in order to pre- 
serve democracy. 

A. C. DePierro, president of the 
New York Media Men’s Associa- 
tion and director of media at 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger, urged 
unity of promotion by weeklies to 
get a larger share of the national 
advertising dollar. 


National Club 
Veterans Cited 


WASHINGTON — Featuring two 
nationally known pianists—Harry 
S. Truman and Eddy Duchin—the 
National Press Club observed its 
43rd anniversary April 26 and 
paid tribute to its senior and junior 
members with a special award to 
William D. Hassett, Presidential 
secretary and long-time member. 

President Truman unveiled a 
plaque bearing the names of the 
192 founders of the club, 33 of 


ington (D. C.) Star; Arthur Sears 
Henning, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune; 
and James L. Wright, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News. 

The newest members of the 
club also received certificates. 
They are Nathaniel M. McKitter- 
ick, McGraw-Hill Publications; 
Neil MacNeil, United Press, Rich- 
ard M. Palmer, International 
News Service; and Wallace E. 
Clayton, Washington Star. 

The award to Mr. Hassett was 
in recognition of “outstanding ser- 
vice to the press over a long pe- 
riod of years.” 

Paul Wooton, a past president 
of the club, was chairman of the 
Founders Day Committee. 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 


Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 


are guided by. one precept: 
» Report FACTS — 





whom are living and most of TRUTHFULLY .. . IMPARTIALLY 


whom were present. He also gave 
certificates for long service in the 
Senate and House press galleries 
to Hal Harrison Smith, New York 
Times; G. Gould Lincoln, Wash- 





THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Byline of Dependability 





THE 2% 70 1 FAVORITE 


IN THE GREAT ANTHRACITE MARKET OF NORTHEASTERN PENNA. 


The Scranton Times 








GENERAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE JAN. 1 10 DEC. 31, 1949 


THE SCRANTON TIMES.............. 2,668,228 
SECOND PAPER 


1,092,433 











The Scranton Times 


Scranton’s First Newspaper for More Than Half Century 
SCRANTON; ‘PENNA... a 


FIRS 


In Total Display 
In Local a 
In General 
In Classified Advertising 
In Every Major Classification 


GEO. A. McDEVITT CO., Natidnal Representatives, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 


dvertising 
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SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 
COMPLETELY SERVE 
THIS GREAT MARKET 


Consistent growth for over 
a hundred years, now in an 


era of unprecedented 


expansion 

























Central New York long recognized . 
for diversity in Industrial Produc- 
tion contributing to maintained 
employment and high family 
spending power. Rich in agricul- 
tural production and is now one of 

‘ the East's most important distribut- 

i ing centers. 


Syracuse Newspapers circulation 
blankets this all important market. 
Today — more than 215,000 daily 
and 333,000 Sunday circulation 
carries the message of manufac- 
turer and retailer to a vast able-to- 
buy audience. 


TELL the full message of 
what you have to offer 
| nd SELL Central New 
' Yorkers thru 


The 


SYRACUSE 


Yews, AMC YS 
ais HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD : 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


es 


ALL BUSINESS 
iS LOCAL GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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3 points for publishers... 


Larger ISSUES... 20% to 50% above their pre-war size... 
take more reading time, tend to lower the level of readership... 
require extra attention and interest to extend and establish the 
reading habits through the extra pages. 


Higher prices ... The pre-war 3¢ reader price has 
climbed to 5¢, 7¢, 10¢, with Sunday editions up accordingly. To 
maintain circulation at high levels, newspapers must give better values. 


Increased competition ... Now Television, on top 
of radio, movies, automobiles, sports . . . encroach on reading time 
and readers’ interest. Newspapers must offer more and better 
attractions... . Advertising linage reflects any decline in readership. 


Require more & better features! ... The best, 
best known, best liked newspaper features for the past thirty years 
have been those created and produced by the Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate . . . attention-getters that enliven every page, 
increase and maintain readership, build and hold circulations. The 
most successful newspapers are CT-NYN Syndicate clients. 


There are still open territories on some features. Phone, wire 
or write for details... or visit us this week in New York. 


Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 


News Building, New York 17 ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 ¢ Mollie Slott, MANAGER 








SOCIAL SECURITY 





Congress Should Get. 
Thoughts On Pensions 


PUBLISHERS should let Congress know what type of pension and 
welfare legislation they favor, in as far as it might affect the news- 


paper business, says the ANPA Social Security Committee. 


port en Give: 


SociaL Security has once again 
attained a prominent spot in the 
active federal legislative picture. 

After a period of public hear- 
ings, the House, on Oct. 5, 1949, 
passed Bill H.R. 6000 amending 
the Social Security Act in many 


The Senate Finance Committee 
has held public hearings over a 
period of six weeks, ending March 
23, on amendments to the Social 
Security Act, including those pro- 
posed in Bill H.R. 6000. As this 
report is written the Senate Fi- 
— — is working on 

bill providing for such amend- 
pe to the Act as that Commit- 
tee may determine in the light of 
~ testimony taken at the public 


‘earings. 

The following are some of the 
more important provisions of Bill 
H.R. 6000, which embodies many 
of the Social Security recommen- 
dations made to Congress by the 
President last year. 


Definition of Employe 
. _.If the Congress were to enact 
Bill H.R. 6000 including the pro- 
posed new definition of pont sea 
(this is reported now to be un- 
likely), it would, in effect, repeal 
the Gearhart bill and substitute 
the “new” approach, with in- 
evitable confusion and uncertainty 
among employers as to who is an 
employe. Newspapers, however, 
are expected to be given some 
protection by the inclusion of pro- 
visions in this legislation to in- 
sure that carriers and news ven- 
dors would not be regarded as 
employes. 
Increased Benefits 
Benefits would be increased to 
an average of $45 per month for 
the retiring worker. The mini- 
mum primary benefit would be in- 
creased from $10 to $25 per 
month. Maximum family benefit 
would be increased from $85 to 
$150. The amount a beneficiary 
may earn without loss of benefits 
would be increased from $14.99 
to $50 per month. Persons cur- 
rently receiving old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance benefits would 
have their monthly benefit in- 
— on the average about 


Extended Coverage 
Bill H.R. 6000 would extend 
the coverage of Old Age & Sur- 
vivors Insurance to approximately 
11,000,000 additional workers, 


Its re- 





non-profit organizations, and state 
and local government employes. 
Permanent and Total Disability 

Total and permanent disability 
benefits are proposed in Bill H.R. 
6,000 for the disabled worker but 
not for his dependents. Benefits 
would be computed on same 
basis as old-age benefits but 
would not be payable until the 
worker has been adjudged dis- 
abled by a physician for a six 
months’ period. 


Financing 
The tax schedule -recommend- 
ed in Bill H.R. 6000, applied to 
the first $3,600 of earnings, in- 
stead of $3,000, is as anes 


Calendar Year Em 

slong nd “ie B 

1961-59... 

1960-64... 3 

7 3 

3% 3% 

Old Age Assistance 

This measure would authorize 

the appropriation of additional 

funds under an increased match- 

ing formula for grants-in-aid to 

the states for old age assistance, 


Meee 
33% 


i 





aid to the blind, and aid to the | 


permanently and totally disabled. 
It is expected that the Senate 
Finance Committee will make 
some changes in the above pro- 
visions when it reports out its 
bill, but just what changes are 
likely cannot be predicted at this 
time. 
With the subject of pensions 
and welfare plans being given 
such a prominent spot in the de- 
mands currently being made by 
labor, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to publishers generally to 
give close attention to this legis- 
lation and convey to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives their 
opinions as to the type of legisla- 
tion desired in this field. 
President Truman's Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Program 
On April 6, the President sent 
a special message to Congress 


recommending basic changes in © 


the employment compensation 
program. These recommendations 
are included in Bill H.R. 8059 
introduced by Rep. John Mc- 
Cormack (Mass.), House Ma- 
jority Leader. 
S24 following is a brief sum- 
ary. of the proposals contained 
in “Bill H.R. 8059: 


Coverage 


Extension of Federal Un- 





made up of the self. 
, domestic servants, 


employes of 


Compensation Tax 
Act to about 6,000,000 additional 





persons by bringing under the 
Act small firms (one or more 
employes), federal employes, and 


commission salesmen, etc., 
through the new definition of 
employe” (the same as in Bill 
-R- 6000 


mF 


Benefit Standards 

States must provide minimum 
duration of 26 weeks of benefits 
and weekly benefit rate must be 
at least 50% of average wage. 

Maximum must be at least $30 
weekly for single persons and not 
less than $42, or 70% of the aver- 
age wage, whichever is lower, for 
persons with dependents. 


Disqualification and Fraud 
Standards 


Types of disqualification are 
specified as misconduct, quitting 
without cause, refusal of suitable 
employment, with suspension not 
to exceed six weeks. 


Federal Reinsurance 

The Federal government will 
pay three-fourths of all benefits 
paid in excess of 2% of taxable 
payroll. In order to qualify for 
reinsurance grants, states must 
maintain a prescribed low mini- 
mum balance and a minimum tax 
rate with respect to any employer 
of not less than 1.2% 


Taxes 
No change in the present 3% 
rate, but the tax to be applied to 





the first $4,800 of payroll instead 
of the present $3,000. 

The inevitable result of these 

if ted into law, 
would be to practically eliminate 
experience rating as now prac- 
ticed in one form or another in 
various states. In addition, under 
various provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation, the Secretary 
of Labor would be given substan- 
tial control over the whole ad- 
ministration of the State Un- 
employment Laws. 

No additional state laws provid- 
ing for Disability Benefits have 
been passed since our last report, 
but the pressure for this type of 
state legislation is continuing. 
Four states, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey and New 
York, now have such laws. 

A. V. MILLER, Chairman. 
James E. Chappell Eugene MacKinnon 





James 8. Copley Robert C. Millar 
John J. Corson G. L. Mims 

T. EB. J. Crowley John B. Rei 
Marshall Field, Jr. C.F. Waite 
Chester C. Gray 


Hugh McClung Dies 
Monterey, Calif. — Hugh Mc- 
Clung, 56, former publisher ‘of 
the Merced (Calif.) Sun-Star and 
owner of radio stations at Merced, 
Chico and Redding, died here 
April 19. He was a University 
of Washington journalism gradu- 
ate. Since selling the Merced 
paper to Dean S. Lesher he has 
operated three radio stations. 


SEN 

When You’re Thinking Pr Rich Markets’ 
eter tielats 
California 


110,000, there 
automobiles 


the fact that in Pasadena 


with a population of 
were 44,902 registered 


according to latest avail- 


able figures) 
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i BOSTON’S BAROMETER 
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ninate 
Ce OF FAMILY BUYING 
under 
polary igeiaiaa 
bstan- 
le ad- f : 
Un- : 
cote FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
have SPEND 40% MORE for food than 
report, .: families without children. 
pe of 
nuing. 
ion FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
SPEND 14% MORE per shopping 
nan. trip in Boston Specialty Shops and 
ilar Department Stores (Customer Audit 
Bureau Reports.)* 
itemyer 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
es SPEND MORE for laundry, cleaning, 
h Mc- painting, decorating, furniture and 
er ‘of home furnishings. 
oor a 
| here ‘ 
iversity 
gradu- 
ereed in BOSTON 






ns. 


2 MORE OF THESE FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN READ 


She 
Boston Post 


CUSTOMER AUDIT BUREAU REPORTS OF 1949 


This“is the order of their choice in Boston newspaper reading: 


POST 58% - Papers A* 33% - Papers B* 50% - Papers C* 26% 


(*Forced A.M.-P.M. Combination Papers) ° 





*Customer Audit Bureau ‘is an independent research firm, 
conducting shopper-interviews at major stores on a continuing 
basis in 11 principal cities of the United States. 








—in BOSTON—Your Basic Buy is 


Ghe Boston Post 


For further information and complete proof, consult the KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, national representatives 
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NEWSPRINT 





Buyers Should Take 
Equal Monthly Lots 


BUYERS should continue to take their annual newsprint require- 
ments in equal monthly quantities, whether they are needed each 
month or not, Cranston Williams, general manager of the ANPA, 
warned in a report on newsprint. Mr. Williams stated this should 
be done because of the narrow margin between supply and demand, 


‘although he saw no urgency to accumulate large reserves. 


Produc- 


tion lost in the light consuming months cannot be made up in heavy 


consuming months, he pointed out 

Waite the needs for newsprint 
of publishers in the United States 
and Canada have been met in the 
last year, the continued increase 
in demand in these two countries, 
as well as throughout the world, 
causes concern about an adequate 
supply for future years. 

The per capita use of newsprint 
in 1949 in the United States was 
74.1 pounds, an all-time high and 
a gain of 25% over 1937. Popu- 
lation experts and economists uni- 
versally predict continued growth 
of population, and adult popu- 
lation at that. 

Supply of newsprint today just 
about equals a demand that is 
suppressed elsewhere than in the 
United States and Canada either 
for economic or political reasons. 
A free world market for news- 
print could not be supplied today. 

Scandinavian and E 
production has reached the maxi- 
mum that their natural resources 
can sustain. 

The last new newsprint mill 
built in Canada was in 1938. In- 
terestingly, it was financed by a 
United States publisher (United 
States publishers have had a large 
part in izing and financing 
every mill built in North America 
since 1932). 

The Premier of Quebec (Can- 
ada’s largest newsprint producing 
Province) was quoted as recently 
as Jan. 28 by the Canadian Press 
as having said “new mills would 
inevitably lead to the ruin and 
denuding of our forests and have 
a disastrous effect.” 

Newsprint mills are long-range 
projects. Publishers with faith 
in the public usefulness and eco- 
nomic need for newspapers must 


in the report, which follows: 





This mill will be producing at the 
rate of 100,000 tons of newsprint 
annually before the end of 1950. 

is mill at Coosa Pines, Ala- 
bama, together with the South- 
land mill at Lufkin, Texas are 
tributes to the foresight and enter- 
prise of our sister association, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Between them they- 
are furnishing 220,000 tons of 
much needed newsprint a year, 
which is the equivalent of more 
than 25% of the newsprint con- 
sumed in the 14 southern states. 
on Great Northern Paper 


tied detailed information about 
newsprint since our last Conven- 
tion. Complete 1949 newsprint 5 
statistics were published in News- | 
print Bulletin No. 12-1950, Feb. #, 
24. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS. 

* 


Daily's 50th Year, 


Founder Still Active 
SHetsy, O.—April 24, 1950, 
marked the 50th anniversary of 
the Daily Globe, and also the 
50th year in the newspaper busi- 4 
ness for J. Carl Stambaugh, one / 
of the paper’s founders, and still 





give thought to developing a con- 
stantly increasing supply of news- 
print at economical prices. 

There is no urgency to accumu- 
late large reserves of newsprint. 
But, because of the narrow mar- 
gin between supply and demand, 
buyers should continue to take 
their annual requirements in equal 
monthly quantities, whether they 
are needed each month or not. 
Production lost in the light con- 
suming months cannot be made 
up in heavy consuming months. 

Output other than North Amer- 
ican is going largely to soft cur- 
rency countries. It is unknown 
to what extent that scarcities, to- 
gether with economic improve- 
ments, may enable newspapers of 
these countries to raise dollars 
for purchases in Canada. 

Continued high demand is re- 
sponsible for newsprint being the 
outstanding forest product, the 
price of which remains at its peak 
of the past decade. Lumber and 
all grades of paper and pulp have 
declined in price in the last year 
or two. 

Virtually every operating state- 
ment of mills that manufacture 
newsprint and other paper or pulp 
products points out that, but for 
the newsprint end of their busi- 
ness, their earnings would not 
compare so favorably with the 
preceding year. 

Minor price adjustments were 
made on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Southwest and Southeast to meet 
local competitive conditions. 

A highlight of the past year 
was the commencement of news- 
print production at the new Coosa 
River newsprint mill in January. 
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ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Retail Sales Increase 8th Largest in Country 


According to Sales Management Forecast 
Figures for the Month of March, 1950 


$13,880,000.00 


IN RETAIL SALES 
Concurrent with this increase, circulation of The Evening 
Independent is up 83% over that of one year ago (compara- 
tive figures February 28, 1949 


The Evening Independent 


Represented Nationally by 
DeLISSER, INC. 
e Philadelphia 


vs. 1950). 


° Atlanta 















pany, Millinocket, Maine re- 
placed an old machine with a new 
machine during the year that 
added about 12,500 tons to their 


its publisher and business man 
ager. 
The other founders of the ps 


A a: Le f Shelby, 
production. per were R. L. Castor o ¢ 
A mill for manufacturing news- hae Cc ogo vt ye 
print from  de-inked _ papers, Ss ’ ee 


The partnership of Moore and 


backed by middle western publish- Stambaugh .was dissolved in 1919, 


ers, began operating in Octobe: 





at Gary, Indi It is ted 20d Mr. bony Phe 
. A bought by: Jo! . Stambaugh, 
“es out about 15,000 tons a Ada, Ohio, an uncle of the foun 


der. The partnership of Stam 
baugh and Stambaugh has com 
tinued. 

A special six-section edition of 
48 pages marked the celebration 
The original “Globe” was fou 
pages of miniature size printed by 
hand on a small flat press for 41 
days until a Campbell press, and 
a gasoline engine were installed. 

The Daily Globe has a record 
of never missing a day of publ+ 
cation in its 50-year life. 


Representative Emanuel Celler 
(N. Y.), chairman of a_ sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee has announced that 
the subcommittee will hold hear- 
ings on monopoly practices in the 
steel and newsprint industries, in 
that order. Hearings began on 
steel April 17. The newsprint 
hearing is expected to start in 
June. 


Newsprint bulletins have car- 











New: cover 
nea 


the Argus-Dispatch 
the MLNOIS sie where 60% of 
Quad-Cities’ 230,000* population live 





The UNITY of the 


uad-Cities as ONE MARKET is well illustrated 
traffic across 


the 

Qeeasciy bridges. Last r, almost 11 million vehicles 

the bridges linking this ONE re retail sales sur- 

passed in . To rao sage an effective selling job, it is evi- 9» 
dent that your advertising must cover entire Quad-Cities. 

* Sales Mgmt., estimates as of January 1, 1949 

* Sales Mgmt., May 10, 1949 


Island Arqus 
a amoline Dispatel 


the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Citie 
National Rep., The Allen Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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3 ‘Pulitzer Prize Winner Edgar Pe 5 5 ar 


FIRST with the FACTS! 


Congress of the 
Anited States 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


8S. George Little Pres. 
General Features Corp. 


Dear Mr. Little: 
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Since to Congress and 
oc a etn SE come 
mittee, I read v 
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250 PARK AVENUE: N. ¥;. 17, N. ¥ 
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Scene: 


Time: 


Editorial Conference Room of the Hartford Times 
Semi-weekly meetings of young members of the 


news and editorial staff. 


Characters: 
meetings. 


Carl E. Lindstrom—“This (news- 
papering) is the most baffling pro- 
féssion that a man or woman ever 
elected. If you take the law you 
have a great corpus of statutes and 
cases 5 to explore and ponder. In re- 

you have: the law and the 
prophets; the Gospels, too, and, on 
top of that; the commentaries. And 
so with almost any other vocation. 
But:I defy anyone even. to make a 
beginning of reducing journalism to 
¢ science or a collection of formulas. 


we 
“In one sense it is the Great Im- 
provisation. 


“On the other hand I know of no 
human activity where success is so 
dependent upon planning. 


“The press is powerful. But that is 
not a power which is delegated to 
you personally. The temptation to 
throw your weight around, to turn 
on thé heat, to put the squeeze on, 
is one to be resisted at all times. You 
are. first, last and all the time a re- 
porter. Only that—BUT that’s a 
pretty big order. Being a reporter is 
a job, an honor.-c title, that no news- 
paperman ever grows out of. If he 
does, it’s only his head that has 
grewn big. 


“And let me tell you this: There is 
nothing so weak and flabby and 
puny as the press shorn of its accur- 
acy. Its power lies in its accuracy. 
For the most part, that is in your 
hands. The editor or head writer 
can make mistakes; but oftenest the 
error is inaccurate or incomplete re- 
porting. This is a great, strong news- 

c Don’t leave it bliad dnd 
on the ropes because you 
rébbed it of its accuracy.” 


& 


Executives and veteran news workers addressing the 


Leslie A. Young—"“Do you want 
to know what's more powerful than 
the press? Pubic sentiment.” 

Clarence Dean—“Do you think 
for one moment that anybody out- 
side of the business thinks in terms 
of police ‘spreading a dragnet,’ or 
‘nine-state alarms’ (when all you 
mean is a routine teletype message), 
or of ‘launching a triple-head inves- 
tigations’? It all reminds me of a 
maiden from the country who dis- 
dained lipstick and clung to good 
old bar paint because the paint 
was thicker and redder. 


“Don’t worry so much about your 


words. Forget them entirely. They're 


only tools. The good carpenter's 
heart is in his job; he picks up the 
right chisel instinctively. 

“And your instinct will guide you. 


The right word will flash because the _ 


object you saw has flashed. The 
snow falls in a dozen ways. It can 
sprinkle, flutter, whip, sweep, pelt. 
You will not hesitate for the right 
word if you really saw the snow fall. 


“Your writing will only be foggy if 
you are foggy: it will only be dull if 
you are dull. It will be no better or 
worse than you. 


“And you will be sharp and fresh 
and clear only as long as you be- 
long to this job. As long as you can 
look out on the street and see the 
flow of life in all its gradations of 
poverty and ri you belong to 
this job. As long as you can face 
ugliness and beauty with the same 
curiosity and wonder, you belong to 
this job. As long as injustice angers 
you and falsity repels you, and 
goodness inspires you and toler- 
ance does not leave you, you be- 
long to this job. You will not mind 





; the long hours, the unreasonable 


demands or the dead-end street of 
material advantage. 





“You will not need to worry 
about the words; the words will 
write themselves. 


“I am thinking about the world 
of gobbledy-gook that newspaper 
writers have devised and perpe- 
trated—a world that stretches na- 
ture like the funny mirror in a 
penny arcade; a word of grotesque, 
blatant melodrama that never was 
impressive and now has all the 
vitality of a Floradora girl inter- 
preting the Samba. 


“Why do we operate in such a 
world of long outmoded cliches, of 
absurd extravagances? Why do we 
bombard our readers with uncouth 
verbs? Why are the sports pages an 
utterly unintelligible report of a 
planet infested with ‘hurlers’ and 
‘quintets,’ ‘gamey middleweights,’ all 
of whom originated in a ‘Brass City’ 


or an ‘Elm City,’ or, a 
stein-like, a ‘Hardware City” = 


“Well, I suppose that some time, 
long ago, somebody thought this 
was good stuff. The trouble with us 


is that we have never thrown our | 


junk away; we're still peddling it. 


“And one of the most puerile con- 
cepts that we ever acquired and re- 
fused to discard—is that you must 
slather on the melodrama in grandi- 
ose proportions to make the story 
appealing. We never could bring 
ourselves to report that farmers were 


worried about the long dry spell; | 


inevitably we had them ‘viewing 
the cloudless skies with mount- 
ing apprehension.’ 


“I think the time has come—has, 
in fact. been here a long while — 
when we've got to pull our heads 
out of the sand and realize that this 
old claptrap doesn’t mean anything 
to anybody. 


“There is no dark magic in words. 
To anybody who has any qualifica- 
tions whatever for a writing job, 
they come by themselves. But they 


called geal by the heart. 
the mind and the eye. 
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“Let's forget about Groundhog 
Day. about the red flannels in the 
early frost story, about launching in- 
vestigations, about dragnets and 
official statements. Let's get out and 
see the world.” 


Francis T. Abearn—“Any beat 
can be measured in terms of the 
capaciity of the man who covers 
it, as much as by its intrinsic 
news possibilities. 


“This I will admit, is only a super- 
ficial swipe at the problems of beat 
development. The day-to-day appli- 
cation of general principles, how- 
ever, will come with surprising ease 
and speed if you go at your job with 
intelligence, respect and enthusias- 
tic curiosity. Just bear in mind that 
every day 100,000 persons are pay- 
ing you to keep score for them.” 


Max I. Farber — “Let me say 
again—if you have imagination and 
a spirit of enterprise you can find 
things to write about no matter 
where you are. Say you go into 
the Chamber of Commerce and ask 
Bill Bower, “What's new?’ and he 
says, ‘Nothing.’ What are you 
going to do—walk out? No. Per- 
haps if you say something you. will 
touch off an idea and create some- 
thing yourself. 


This business calls for many things 
—for curiosity, for love of people, 
for ability to put thoughts on paper, 
for fascination with the quest for 
news, for dogged persistence and 
creative imagination. It calls for the 
development of that sixth sense 
which finds angles and devices for 
making news. Anyone who lacks 
these qualities, who is routine- 
minded, misses the adventure, the 
romance of our work. Newspaper- 


ing is a constant challenge to our 
wits, our memories, our understand- 
ing of life. There's fun, and deep 
satisfaction, in creating news. So, 
let's see if we can put some life into 
a dead beat.” 


William F. Shea—“We have to 
interest all groups, all classes and 
peoples of all economic levels. For 
our circulation is among a heteroge- 
neous population. All must be served 
from those who want to read only 
the comics to those whose main in- 
terest lies in the important news of 
the world. 


“Stories that are important, dra- 
matic, tragic, possess high reader in- 
terest, have a strong human interest, 
affect the lives of the people or, be- 
cause they concern dignitaries or 
well-known personalities, always are 
naturals for page one. 


“And here is another instance of 
another factor determining a page- 
one yarn. Some years ago Hartford 
experienced an extremely rainy June. 
It was during that era when every 
columnist was using that phrase 
‘Blessed Event,’ in any case of preg- 
nancy involving a prominent per- 
son. Eventually there came a day 
when the sun shone for an hour or 
so. A story was written and slugged 
for an inside page. But an enterpris- 
ing desk man wrote an extremely 
clever three line No. 9 head. It 
read: 


HARTFORD HAS 
BLESSED EVENT 
A LITTLE ‘SUN’ 


“That story was put on page one, 
not because of the way it was writ- 
ten; not because of its importance, 
but because of a clever headine.” 


She Hartford Times. 


One of 21 Gannett Newspapers 


Largest Daily Circulation in Connecticut 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son © New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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LIBRARY ‘ 
200 Volumes 
Are Added to 
ANPA Library 


More than 200 books have 
been added to the library of the 
ANPA and the Library Fund has 
now reached $4,242.11, it was 


requested 

books on the newspaper business 
to boost the library to its antici- 
pated importance. The commit- 
tee report follows: 

One year ago the Library Com- 
mittee was able to report a do- 
nation to the Library Fund of 
slightly more than $1,000 and it 


Sobliahers which -would materially 
the amount which is now 
id-in reserve looking toward 
the establishment of a. Library 
which would be a worthy monu- 
ment to the newspaper publishing 
business. Unfortunately this has 
not been the case. The Library 
Fund has now reached the figure 
of $4,242.11. 

However, more than 200 books 
have been added, some by gift 
from publishers and a larger 
number by_purchase from ANPA 
funds. Publishers are asked to 
forward to the ANPA any books 
on the newspaper business that 
would otherwise be sent to a 
second-hand dealer. Many pub- 
lishers clear out their books peri- 
odically and dispose of certain of 
them that are not required. Be- 
fore making other disposition, 
please write to the ANPA to see 
if these books are already in the 
ANPA Library or if they would 
prove worth while additions. 

During the year your Commit- 
tee hopes té devise some plan of 
arousing increased interest in this 
plan for a Library and to be able 
to report a greater degree of ac- 
complishment to the 1951 con- 
vention as a result of its activities. 

Linwoop I. Noyes, 
Chairman. 

George C. Biggers 

David W. Howe 


a 
S, F, W Co. Appointed 
By Washington Post 
The Washington (D. C.) Post 
has appointed Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker Co. as its national adver- 
tising representatives, for the New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and At- 
lanta territories. The appointment 
is effective May 1. 


by the Hal Winter Co. The Wash- 
ington Post is also a member of 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
group for Sunday comic section 
advertising. 
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Research Report 
continued 


from page 21 


the first real analysis of unculti- 
vated technical fields which have 
not heretofore been examined or 
about which nothing has been 


et set a8 one, 

to promote cooperative research 
for the good of both publisher and 
manufacturer. We expect that the 
manufacturers will take advantage 
of the publication of this report 
and that they will interest them- 
selves in those suggestions which 
affect their particular field of en- 
deavor. Some of the recommenda- 
tions were important enough to 
warrant contacting manufacturers 
prior to the completion of the 
— to start them on the prob- 


Two or three of the more basic 
research problems are being taken 
by the Re- 





every possibility for mechanization 

in our business, but we feel that 
its contents constitute a challenge, 
not only to the ANPA Research 
Department, but to every supplier 
and user of newspaper production 
equipment. 

instrument to Measure 

ink Absorption Hinted 

THE PROGRAM relating to the 
factors involved in depositing ink 
on paper can result in one of the 
greatest contributions to a real un- 
derstanding of printing that this 
business has ever known. Its pur- 
pose is to study the factors which 
control the deposition of ink on 
paper at high speeds. 

A further objective is to ae 
duce, if possible, instruments 
which will help us to measure 
these factors so that they can be 
duplicated with reasonable cer- 
tainty and understood as to the 
manner ‘in which they do affect 
printability. 

There exists no individual to- 
day, who by observation or by any 
test that can be applied, is able to 
tell you the degree to which any 
sheet of newsprint will accept a 
given ink. This important pro- 
gtam was entrusted to the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. Two progress re- 
ports have been issued. 

Progress Report No. 1 dealt 
with an attempt to measure the 
tate of penetration of the ink into 
the sheet of newsprint at the sur- 
face. That Phase of the work was 


ing carried im the research bulle- 
tin. 


Report No. 2, however, shows 
substantial and stimulating prog- 
that all of you will 
to read it. 


It indi- 








roughness of the sheet from other 
influences, such as absorption, 
when laying down a film of ink. 

It further indicates that it may 
be possible to design an instru- 
ment to make these measurements 
at press speeds and under normal 
printing pressures. Such an instru- 
ment would be a tremendously 
valuable device in the hands of 
the users of paper because it 
would measure, under printing 
conditions, both the smoothness 
and the absorption characteristics 
of a sheet of paper or newsprint 
in relation to the ink with which 
it would be used. 

The development of information 
which would lead to the design of 
such instruments is just what this 

program was expected to do. The 
fact that there are possibilities of 

success or of making 
significant progress in such a short 
period of time, as a field where 
many have tried without success, 
is a source of considerable satis- 
faction to all of us. 

This project has aroused the in- 
terests of several of the news- 

print manufacturers and we hope 
it will eventually arouse interest 
of all the ink suppliers. It has 
been referred to by several organi- 
zations and, in one recent confi- 
dential report to a group of news- 
paper publishers, there was an in- 
ference made that the program 
had been promoted by others. For 
the record, the study of print- 
ability now under way at the + 
stitute of Paper Chemistry is 
only study of that nature Aan 
conducted by the Institute and is 
being supported solely by the 
ANPA and the Institute. It was in- 
augurated in the interests of the 
newspaper publishers by the 
ANPA research program. 


Stereotype By-passing 
Studied in 3 Fields 

Tue stupy of the possibility of 
printing from original plates, in- 
stead of stereotypes, is a broad, 
long range subject, but one on 
which a great deal of progress is 
being made. It covers (a) offset 
lithography in some form; (b) the 
use of dry offset or relief offset. 
Relief offset utilizes a relief plate 
such as an engraved printing plate 


YOU-ALL 


looking for a good market 
‘way down South? Try ours! 
Home of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., which has 
an annual payroll over $25- 
million. . . . Just a small por- 
tion of this section's purchas- 
ing power. 


Served Daily by 
the new 


TIMES-NEWS 
West Point, Ga. 
Lanett, Ala. 














which is engraved only approxi- 
mately ten thousandths of an inch 
deep. Ink is applied to the sur- 
face of this plate, transferred to an 
offset blanket, and from the offset 
blanket to the web of paper; and 
(c) the use of original engravings 
placed on the press as printing 
plates, as in normal letterpress 
printing. 

Programs to develop these proc- 
esses are planned for small news- 
papers and perhaps some medium 
size newspapers. However, if any 
are successful in their aims, all 
newspapers will benefit. One of 
the basic requirements for suc- 
cess in such processes is photo- 
composition, which is sufficiently 
versatile in nature as to provide 
for frequent substitutions in edi- 
torial content and to permit ease 
of correcting and editing. 

The ANPA lays no claims as a 
research organization to any de- 
velopments or contributions in the 
field of photo-composition, other 
than the very satisfying achieve- 
ment of having successfully inter- 
ested such outstanding scientists 
as Dr. Vannevar Bush and Dr. 
Samuel Caldwell in the problems 
of newspaper production, and in 
tying their activities together with 
the activities of other competent 
inventors in the field of photo- 
composition through the medium 
of the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation. 

For these reasons, and because 
the work which is being done by 
the Foundation is of interest to 


us aS a necessary component in 
direct plate printing, we are inter- 
ested in the progress being made 
by that organization. We know 
that many of you have a very real 
interest in the development work 
now being conducted there. 

Photo-Composing Machines 

There have been a lot of extra- 
ordinary statements made recent- 
ly concerning the status of several 
photo-composing machines and 
many more statements concerning 
the future of such machines. Such 
reports must be confusing to you. 
Let’s see if we can clear the at- 
mosphere. 

There is only one photo-com- 
posing machine presently available 
for production purposes, which 
produces on film composed and 
justified lines of type in the way 
that line composing machines pro- 
duce them in hot metal. That ma- 
chine is the Intertype Fotosetter. 
It is the pioneer machine in the 
field and does superb quality work. 

Several Intertype machines are 
now in productive service in the 
lithographic field. There are also 
several photo-lettering machines, 
designed for display type-composi- 
tion, which may eventually be- 
come the Ludlows of the photo- 
graphic system. There are also a 
number of unannounced machines 
for setting high-speed justified 
“body type” composition now in 
various stages of research and de- 
velopment. 

Those who claim a superiority 

( Continued on page 58) 





merce. 


to buying power! 


Nashville Banner 


BANK DEPOSITS 


in Tennessee increased 
from $520,300,000 to 


$1,811,400,000 


Three and a half times greater! 
spectacular increase of bank deposits in Ten- 
nessee from Pearl Harbor to Jan. 1, 1950, 
according to the U. S. Department of Com- 


And... bank deposits are the unfailing guide 


The heart of <Q Tennessee is 


NAS IV W ih th 


The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous market through two great newspapers. 





That’s the 


The Rareville —- 








Newspaper Printing Corp: n, Agent 
represented by the Branham Compony 
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EDITOR 


March Linage in Norfolk Newspapers Greatest 


In History! Here Are a Few of the Reasons--- 


The News from za Norfolk 


Is All Good 


BECAUSE NORFOLK HAS WHAT IT TAKES TO DO BUSINESS! 


No wonder sales are soaring in this port city thet knows no setbacks — just look at 
the headlines above. 


No wonder business is better and better in Norfolk — the city that now ranks 38th 
in population — just look at these advantages that make for a favorable market: 


1. Location on the world’s gréatest harbor. 2. Ninety steamship lines — 
served by 159 piers — calling on 190 world ports. 3. Nine trunk line 
taileoads and 25 bus and motor freight lines. 4. Three regularly scheduled 
airlines. 5. 275 manufacturers. 6. Home port for the Atlantic Fleet. 
7. Historic shrine — ocean resort area. 8. Plans for the future — slum 
clearance, housing and redevelopment projects well under way. 


No wonder advertising volume is higher than ever before in the Ledger-Dispatch 
and the Virginian-Pilot, 3,462,522 lines published in March — an all time record! 
Are you getting your full share of the profitable sales in this big market? The best 
way to be sure is to step up your advertising — as so many others are doing — in 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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productio: ’ 

_I have previously stated that de- 
vices of this nature will first find 
a home in the field of offset litho- 
graphy. There have been several 
notices in the public press recently 
of apse seg —_— were for- 
merly prin set, changing 
to letterpress, use offset was 
not economical. I stated two years 
ago that there was no economy 
in offset reproduction in newspa- 
pers as long as all the costly in- 
gredients for letterpress reproduc- 
tion were required before we could 
even start i 


Unfortunately, that statement 
has been verified several times in 
the past few months. The Glade- 
water (Tex.) Daily Mirror discon- 
tinued offset some time ago. The 
McMinneville (Tenn.) Mirror 
went back to letterpress after a 
ten months’ trial of offset. More 
recently three upstate New York 
newspapers abandoned publication 
because of high costs associated 
with offset reproduction. 


Awaits Fast Plate-Making - ,_ 
ing methods 


These new coi 


will provide the economy required : 
to make offset applicable to- small - 


newspaper production. Small 
newspapers which can use a slight- 
ly better quality of paper than 
larger newspapers, will then be 
able to utilize offset to advantage. 
Others will have to await the de- 
velopment of suitable plates and 
inks. The plate developments are 
now well advanced. The use of 
photo-composition by larger news- 
. Papers will have no place of real 
value until we can engrave a plate 
much faster than is now possible, 
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icles 


in its possession samples of relief 
offset printing in black-and-white, 
which would make any small 
newspaper publisher desirous of 
obtaining the equipment necessary 


What remains to be done before 
such an attractive process can be 
made available? First, we need 
a high speed method of engrav- 
ing, a study of which will be cov- 
ered later in this discussion. Sec- 
ondly, we need equipment. It takes 
money to develop the equipment 
with which to devise new proc- 
esses. It takes considerable per- 
suasion and salesmanship to con- 
vince manufacturers that a new 
process has a‘ future, and it takes 
superhuman effort to overcome 
the many other influences which 
oppose technical’ progress in what 
is now essentially a craft business. 

I know there- are publishers 
with the courage~and determina- 
tion to ‘try new things, as evi- 
denced by the effort:on the part of 
some to apply standard offset to 
newspaper production, However, 
even pioneers must have equip- 


* ment with which to work and it is 


the providing of such equipment 
which is going to take time in 
proving that relief offset, as a 
process, can be made to work. 
We are currently running ex- 


periments with ‘relief offset in co-' 


operation’ with American . Type 


‘Founders of ‘equipment -loaned to 


the ANPA-‘by -that ‘company for 


use in a‘ program that was out-- 
‘lined over a yéar*dgo and an-’ 


se pAGE TT 


saint ee | 


is possible to print by relief 

ut to develop the tech- 

for producing the best re- 

at high speed on newsprint. 
High Speed Etching 

I have said before that, in my 
opinion, there should be a process 
and equipment available to the 
small newspapers, which is geared 
to their requirements. At that time 
I was thinking of the use of orig- 
inal engravings mounted directly 
on the press as printing plates. It 
is always well to have more than 
one string to a bow, so I am still 
thinking of such a process, in ad- 
dition to the previously mentioned 
relief offset. An important consid- 
eration in favor of such a process 
is that it would make use of exist- 
ing printing equipment. 

Both methods have one problem 
in common, and that is the prob- 
lem of producing the equivalent 
of an engraved plate in a short 
time. I believe we have gone al- 
most far enough with our work on 
a study of high speed etching to 
be able to apply the process to 
the production of relief offset 
plates, provided equipment can be 
developed which will duplicate the 
results that we have been able to 
obtain in the laboratory. We are 


right now in the process of de- 
termining whether these labora- 
tory results can be duplicated. 
Such plates require etching line 
work to a depth of only eight to 
ten thousandths, whereas letter- 
press plates require at least 
twenty-five to thirty thousandths. 

This program of studying the 
possibilities of high speed engrav- 
ing, is to me, and must seem to 
you, one of the more important 
programs now being investi 
The progress which is being made 
is typical of our progress in gen- 
eral and it is also a good example 
of how a typical research project 
P . Let us take a moment 
and have a more detailed look at 
it. 

Full Page in 5 Minutes 

We have set our sights on the 
production of a full page engraved 
plate in five minutes or less—an 
ambitious program. It is apparent 
that, if we are to be successful, 
we must be able to eliminate pow- 
dering and handling of the plate, 
and thus etch faster than is now 
possible. In all probability we will 
have to give the surface of the 
plate a real beating, and yet we 
must hold our image areas with- 
out . 
We soon discovered that no 
cold top, hot top, or any other 
light sensitive resist was available 
which would stand the gaff. We 
could coat the image areas with 
copper or with a rubber layer in 

( Continued on page 62) 
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newspapers choose 
HUE Reels 


73 leading publishers and printers throughout North and South 
America are already using or have ordered Hoe 3-arm reels, 
electric running-belt tensions and full-speed web-splicing mech- 
anisms — permitting paper roll changes at full press speeds and 
assuring uninterrupted production with minimum paper wastage. 


632 of these units have already been installed. 
185 more are on order and under construction. 


That these units have far outsold all other devices of their kind 
and that so many publishers have placed repeat orders, show 
the wide recognition of the superiority of Hoe-built equipment. 
The many advantages of these units include — 

@ full visibility 

@ simplicity of construction and maintenance 

@ ease of loading 


electrically controlled, non-web-abrading, spring 
cushioned, driven belt tension 
@ an automatic auxiliary spindle-brake tension that picks 


up and maintains the same uniform tension during 
splicing sequences 


simple roll preparation with inexpensive splicing 
materials 

@ push-button control throughout, including 
push-button operated splice 


one-piece knife that severs web across its R. 
entire width ? 


@ a preset tension on the replacement roll that 





OC? 


24 of these 73 
publishers and printers 
have each bought from 


10 te 60 
Hoe reels and web-splicing 
units 


American Weekly 
Baltimore Sun... . 

Boston Globe 

Charlotte Observer 
Christian Science Monitor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland Press 

Conde Nast 

Curtis Publishing Company 
Dallas Morning News 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons — 
Florida Times-Union 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Milwaukee Journal 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
New York Daily Mirror 
Oregon Journal 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Press 

Portland Oregonian 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Toronto Globe & Mail 


& COME, 


becomes automatically operative: immediately 910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 


after the web has been severed and without the BRANCHES: 


necessity of moving the reel. 
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Research Report 
continued. from page 58 


en ee es oe 
experimental purposes, _ it 
would never do for ‘clavenisel 
—— -It became mandatory 

that we determine whether or not 
a suitable i resist 





retrogression, prog: 

ress, seem the order of the day. 
Cold Top Substitutes 

Our immediate objective be- 

came the development of a resist 

could be tough, resilient, 

light sensitive, and which could be 

handled as nearly like present cold 

tops as possible. Our first step in 

the solution of this problem was 


to dete: whether any material 
existed in the form of plastic, resin 
or other ii: h be 


flowed on to a plate similar to 
= top, and which would A ea 

tect image areas against the ac- 
tion of our 


and when such a material was 
found. 
We finally ‘selected a material 
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der way. If it proves to be defi- 
nitely better it will be made avail- 
able with supporting evidence. 

: Over First Hurdle 

The important thing is that we 
have cleared our first and most 
difficult hurdle in this investiga- 
tion. There will be other hurdles, 
but we are confident that our first 
was our biggest. I would not 
phophesy at this moment that the 
rapid engraving process is within 
any set time of being ready, but 
I will say that we have excellent 
possibilities. of keeping pace with 
the trend toward new and simpli- 
fied processes. 

We are not attempting merely 
to keep pace with the other de- 
velopments required for direct 
plate printing, but are pushing this 
process as rapidly as possible. Any 
newspaper with an engraving plant 
could use such a process immedi- 
ately and economically for normal 


wing production of letter-press engrav- 


ings. 
Research Laboratory 
Outgrown in Year 

Tue ResearcH laboratory was 
in-its infancy when I reported to 
you last year. It had one employe 
and very little equipment. We now 
have seven employes, each ex- 
tremely capable in his own field 
and as thoroughly interested in 
carrying through research to suc- 
cess as you are in seeing the re- 
sults. 

And it is a source of a great 
deal of pleasure to me that we 
have been able to assemble a lab- 
oratory staff with the tremendous 
will to succeed that this group has 
demonstrated. A research prob- 
lem to them is not an assignment, 
but a Personal challenge to their 

an tive efforts. 
The laboratory was established in 
April of 1949, and we have al- 
ready outgrown it. Few of you 
have seen it so I am taking 
opportunity of bringing it to you. 

This is our chemical corner 
where most of the work on the 
elimination of the requirement to 
pack mats is being done, and 
where the various possible appli- 
cations of plastics to our processes 
are investigated. Immediately ad- 
jacent to the chemical corner is 





buy any place, the machine shop 
facilities are of major considera- 
tion. We are 


Fairchild Engraver Studied 

This is a bird’s eye view of the 
main working area. 

The effects of temperature and 
humidity on various of our proc- 
esses such as photo-engraving, ink 
and paper relationships, and 
others, require special facilities so 
that they may be studied under 
controlled conditions. The tem- 


perature and humidity controlled ing 


area at the laboratory is a fairly 
large one, because we are building 
for the future, not our immediate 
requirements. In it for study at 
the moment, are the Fairchild en- 
graver, and facilities for studying 
various cold tops. Now being in- 
stalled is a relief offset machine 
for the study of relief offset for 
newspapers. 

We are doing a great deal of 
work on the study of stereotyping 
problems, and in addition to a 
standard mat roller we have avail- 
able a small but husky direct pres- 
sure unit which provides us with a 
great deal of fundamental data. 
We shall soon have a full size di- 
rect pressure unit through the 
courtesy of the Lake Erie Engi- 
neering Corp. 


What are we doing with this 
equipment? What products of 
value to you are coming out of 
the research I know 
that this is the pay-off question, 
and I am pleased to inform you 
that we, aided by good fortune, 
are keep pace with ‘our con- 


which is beyond our greatest ex- 
pectations. This, in spite of the 
fact that we have been accumu- 
lating equipment and organizing 
at the same time. 

20% Time Cut in Engraving 

As a part of our engraving 
studies we are learning about cold ‘ 
tops. We have found that, by sub- 
stituting suitable glass in the print- 


findings have been substantiated 
in a newspaper plant and in a 
commercial engraving shop. A 
saving of 20% or more is a sub- 
stantial saving and can be of real 
value ‘at a approach or, 
in large shops processing many 
plates. Our studies are not com- 
plete, but are continuing and the 
results will be published when 
they are available. Specifications 
for suitable glass will be furnished 
any member upon request. 

There are all too few produc- 
tion aids or instruments available 
to our newspaper production men. 
Most of them that do exist were 
born out of necessity and the in- 

( Continued on page 66) 
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That's our way of saying “Thanks!” to the 231 
newspapers the world over which have helped 
Mirror Enterprises Syndicate become the fastest - 
growing property in the Fourth Estate! 


New features mean new readers . . . and 
the fresh, exciting new features offered by 
MIRROR Enterprises Syndicate are 

proving themselves in newspapers large 
and small from coast to coast and over- 

seas. If you want real circulation builders, 
better take a look at the features listed 
here. Details on request. 
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FEDERAL LAWS 





Lorain Case Involves 
Right to Reject Ads 


Tue ANPA intervened in the Lorain (O.) Journal case involving 


ernment charges of 
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monopoly because it felt the sweeping order 


sought would take away the right of a newspaper to determine for it- 
self it would accept, 
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All of us are under 
and all of us have vast amounts 
of material coming over our desks 
each day so that it is only natural 
that all ins from the ANPA 


Recently the ANPA has adopt- 
ed a new method of reporting on 
major legislation. It carries once 
a month a tabular format show- 
ing this major legislation, with 
brief description of its provisions 
as they affect newspapers and re- 
port on the present status. This 
new format is meeting with a 
gratifying approval from the mem- 


ip. 

With the index to the 1949 
bulletins and the new format a 
report from your Committee is 
hardly necessary, but below is a 
brief review of some of the mat- 
ters with which we have been con- 
cerned since the last convention. 

Labor Legislation 

The President signed into law 
Oct. 26, 1949, a bill increasing 
the minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from 40c to 
75c and extending the exemption 
for weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers from 3,000 to 4,000 cir- 
culation. The new law continues 
the exemption from the minimum 
wage, maximum hours and child 
labor provisions for employees en- 
gaged in the delivery of newspa- 
pers to the consumer. 

A measure was also signed into 


34 


the ANPA Federal Laws Com- 


The report follows: 





law July 20, 1949 outlawing so- 
called “overtime-on-overtime” pay 
claims which applies to all busi- 
ness generally. Originally an at- 
tempt had been made to restrict 
and limit the application of this 

etc. 
office 
of the ANPA have carried much 
material outlining the effect of 
these two measures on newspapers. 

The new law also recognizes the 
Belo type of contract with em- 
ployees who work fluctuating work 
weeks, 


Efforts to repeal the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor Management Relations 
Act are reflected in bills before 
the 8ist Congress. The Senate 
passed Bill S. 249 but the House 
recommitted Bill H.R. 2032, both 
providing for such repeal. A Sen- 
ate Labor Committee has been in- 
vestigating the effects of the Labor 
Management Relations Act and 
your Committee hardly expects 
action at this session of the Con- 
gress. 

Anti-Basing Point (Zone Price) 
Measure 

You are all familiar with the 
activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its effort to outlaw 
the basing point or zone price sys- 
tem. This has been of interest to 
newspapers because of the present 
method of buying newsprint. Bill 
S. 1008 which would clarify the 
situation, at least to some extent 
by pointing out when the zone 
price system will not be deemed a 
violation of the anti-trust laws has 
had a checquered career in the 
present session of the Congress. 
The subject of several conferences, 
the last conference report was ap- 
proved by the House March 14. 
The Senate has not acted on the 
conference report as this report 
goes to press. 

Fractional Coins 

Several bills have been intro- 
duced calling for the coinage of 
new denominations. A bill in the 
House calls for 12%c and 6%c 
pieces. Bills S. 2907 and S. 2908 
by Senator Magnuson (Wash.) call 
for the coinage of 3c and 7c 
Pieces. 

The Subcommittee on Coinage 
of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held hearings 
March 21 and 22 on Bill S. 3152 
providing for the coinage of 24c 
and 7¥%c pieces. Up to now no 
bill has been reported by the Com- 
mittee. 

Companion bills have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and House 


Anti-Merger Legisiation 

A bill H. R. 2734 which would 
bar mergers resulting from the 
purchase of corporate assets where 
the result or effect would be to 
competition and create a 
monopoly has passed the House 
and is now before the Senate. ‘The 
interest in this bill is only in its 
possible effect on the purchase or 
sale of newspapers within the same 
city by or to another newspaper. 


Efforts to Prohibit Liquor 


Advertising 

Ever since repeal of the Prohi- 
bition Amendment efforts have 
been consistently made to prohibit 
or drastically regulate and restrict 
the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The 81st Congress, like its 
predecessors, has its quota of bills 
to bring about this condition. Bill 
S. 1847 has been the subject of 
hearings before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which on April 
12 rejected the measure so that 
it is hardly possible there can be 
any law passed by Congress before 
adjournment. 

The ANPA has taken the posi- 
tion that it should be legal to ad- 
vertise anything which it is legal 
to sell and that the Congress is 
without authority to prohibit the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages; 
that since repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment was by referendum of 
the States, the Congress should not 
now try, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere through legislative process 
with the will of the people in de- 
claring the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages within the law. 


Lotteries and the Mails 

The Post Office Department for 
many years has interpreted in a 
narrow fashion the prohibition 
against mailing any lottery, gift en- 
terprise or other scheme of lot or 
chance involving the awarding of 
prizes. It has gone so far as to 
say that the purchase of a news- 
paper might involve “considera- 
tion’ one of the three elements 
deemed to be necessary to consti- 
tute a lottery. 

Recently bills have been intro- 
duced and are now before the 
House Judiciary Committee to 
amend the Lottery Law to make it 
inapplicable to contests for adver- 
tising or developing the natural or 


| 


the Lorain (O.) Journal case in- 
volving charges of monopoly 
against the newspaper brought by 
the Department of Justice. 

The interest of the ANPA in this 
case has not been clearly under- 
stood by many. The Department 
of Justice, Anti-Trust Division, 
sought a preliminary injunction 
against the newspaper to force the 
newspaper to publish any advertis- 
ing that might be tendered if the 
advertiser used certain other me- 
dia. Under this proposal the pub- 
lisher would be required to accept 
different copy from that used in 
other media, if requested by the 
advertiser, and could not even re- 
ject the copy if he deemed it li- 
belous, offensive to good taste, or 
contrary to the policy of his news- 
paper in respect of acceptability. 
It was the sweeping nature of the 
order sought, and the effort to take 
away by court action the right of a 
newspaper to determine for itself 
what advertising it would and 
would not accept that caused the 
ANPA to enter the case as amicus 
curiae, and file brief with the court 
stating the ANPA position. The 
preliminary injunction sought was 
denied by the District Court. The 
charges of monopoly brought 
against the newspaper have not 
been determined by the court up 
to now. 

Social Security Expansion 

Your Social Security Committee 
will present a report dealing pri- 
marily with Bill H. R. 6000 to ex- 
pand Social Security coverage. This 
report, therefore, will not touch 
upon that matter in any way. 

J. HALE STEINMAN, Chairman 

Don Anderson J. D. Gortatowsky 
M. R. Ashworth Philip L. Graham 
Raymond B. Bottom Verne E. Joy 
James H. D: Paul Miller 

John D. Ewing R. B. Miller 

J. F. Fitzpatrick Robert L. Smith 

Peter Miller 
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way toward the adjacent dot as in 
Figure 3. 
Dot Shadows Formed 
In other words, if we were to 
look through this instrument we 
would see dot shadow formations 
similar to one of those in this 


8 ree 


of five and one half thousandths 
to six thousandths. 

This is the instrument itself, the 
first to come out of the ANPA 
laboratories, and I am confident, 
the first of many production aids 
to help the production man do a 
more precise job with less effort. 

A second instrument which we 
have developed and which should 
be made available shortly will be 
useful to those charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining line- 
casting machines in good condi- 
tion. It is a simple mechanical 
gauge designed to tell the me- 
chanic the variation from type 
high of any type slug from any 
linecasting machine. It is ex- 
tremely sensitive and will show 
deviations as small as one-quarter 
of a thousandth of an inch. Manu- 
facturers are being approached on 
both of these instruments to mar- 
ket them at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Mat Packing Project 
Leads to Check on Scorching 

WHEN we chose to set up a 
project designed to eliminate the 
packing of mats we did it partly 
because it seemed easy of solution, 
and partly because we knew that 
the only way to learn the prob- 
lems of any process is to get into 
the process as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. We were wrong in our first 
thought. The problem of avoiding 
packing of mats is not easy of 
solution and we do not have all 
of the answers. 

We have had some success. 
Mats supposedly requiring a mini- 
mum of packing were sent to five 
different newspapers to be han- 
dled by those papers in their nor- 
mal manner without detailed in- 
structions from us. They were re- 
q to give us completely fac- 
tual rts as to their findings. 
Two of the replies were negative; 
one reply was indifferent in that 
the mat did what it was supposed 
to do but certain odors were ob- 
jectionable; the remaining two ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction and 
a desire to obtain such mats as 
soon as they could be made com- 
mercially available. 

To us this was not a satisfactory 
report. We know that we have 
not yet done an adequate job. We 
are continuing our efforts. 

Our second thought, that of 
learning more about the process, 
was correct. We have learned 
from tests conducted with various 
types of scorchers and various 
scorching methods, such as infra- 
ted and electronic scorching, that 
scorching procedures and equip- 
ment have a great deal to do with 
the necessity for packing mats. 

We can demonstrate that stan- 
dard mats, processed in accor- 
dance with certain techniques, re- 
quire only 50% to 60% of stan- 
dard packing 'and we can point 
out newspapers that take advan- 
tage of these facts. We have 
learned that there are many vari- 
ables introduced through the me- 


dium of our present stereotypin; 


processes. 

It has been known for a long 
time that in molding with rela- 
tively soft molding combinatio: 
such as cork, column rules, cut: 
rules, periods, lower case “i”, love 
er case “I”, and other similar char- 
acters penetrate a mat a greater 
distance than do large face type 

or halftone cuts. That 
is why most of us drop our col- 
umn rules and cut-off rules below 
type high, and that is why many 
Mechanical Departments underlay 
cuts in a vain effort to make them 
penetrate the mat the same dis- 
tance as the rules. 

Variations in Height 

Is there any truth to these ob- 
servations? In order to check 
these ideas we made up a test 
form containing rules of varying 
widths from .017” to .167” and in- 
cluding a halftone cut. This form 
was rolled-in in the normal man- 
ner using a cork and fiber board 
combination. The mat was then 
very carefully measured under a 
microscope. The resulting data 
are shown in this slide and bear 
in mind that the variations in 
height which are put into this mat 
in the rolling-in operation will ap- 
pear as variations in printing 
height in our resulting stereotype 
plate. The total variation caused 
by molding a form in which there 
was only plus or minus one thou- 
sandths variation in the form, re- 
sulted in a variation of seven 





print better than at present. 

What we need is a method 
whereby we control, within limits, 
the amount of penetration of all 
material in the form into the mat 
and yet obtain sufficient depth of 
mold in the non-printing areas. 
Such a process would provide for 
improved quality, permit the use 
of hard blankets on the press and 
perhaps provide for lower costs in 
stereotyping equipment. 

Metal to Mat Molding 

We have been successful in de- 
veloping such a method. The va- 
riation of penetration into the mat 
by this method of molding and by 
actual test is within the tolerance 
variation within the form itself. 
The values shown in this slide are 
actual test values. 

The mat which you see in this 
slide was molded without using a 
molding blanket of any kind. It 
is metal to mat molding, yet the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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n de- Bs in the days of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, nobody seemed 
a to care much about the “younger generation.’’ Newspapers 
id by then were too busy maligning each other to do much in the way of 
itself. real basic coverage. 
. oe Things are different on the banks of the Mississippi these days. 
be There’s a great newspaper out there that does care . . . And not 
.. only does it care about the younger generation . . . It DOES some- 
thing about it . . . Something that adds up into one of the biggest 
sy newspaper programs in the world. 
| e e 
| It includes such things as: 
THE STAR-TIMES SCIENCE FAIR... THE CURRENT AFFAIRS QUIZ... 
The biggest thing of its kind in the U. S.... A Fair Used weekly by tens of thousands of St. Louis 
that fills the Washington University fieldhouse. school children . . . A Star-Times venture jointly 
supported by the St. Louis Council On World Affairs. 
THE PREP PLAYER AWARDS... JUNIOR TOWN MEETINGS... 
, In basketball and football . . . The best athletes Taaty broadcasts this year from high eee ont 
i picked for The Star-Times by the school officials of toriums. For the development of keen thinking on 


the metropolitan area . . . And which wind up with current problems. 


Fathers-And-Sons dinners . . . All given by The AND THE CATFISH CLUB... 


Star-Times. In which thousands of St. Louis youngsters have 


been taught to swim through the years .. . At not 


a penny’s cost to their families . . . And THE 
THE TEEN PRESS CLUB... SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS : . . For the 
young people whose bent is writing . . . With a long 
The high school editors interview such luminaries list of awards from The Star-Times . . . Indeed, in 
\ as Mrs. Roosevelt . . . And Lily Pons. . . And Stan every way that offers a channel for youthful expres- 
Musial . . . The kind of people high school editors sion, you'll find a great Midwestern newspaper doing 
rarely get to see. a sound, responsible and complete job. 


That’s Why— In St. Louis You'll Always Hear More Of 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 29, 1950 
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dation. It\has even been implied 
that the ANPA Research Depart- 
ment is holding up a desirable 





depths achieved in the non-print- 
ing areas are deeper than can be 
achieved with a cork blanket at 
any molding pressure, as indicat- 
ed in this slide. Furthermore, it 
appears probable that the stereo- 
typer will be able to mold a shal- 
low mat or a deep mat at will and 
not sacrifice quality at the print- 
ing surface. This slide shows two 
mats molded at the same pres- 
sures—the lower one with a stan- 
dard cork molding blanket, the up- 
per one by the new method. This 
process alone can be worth all of 
the research effort expended by 
the ANPA thus far. There is still 
a lot of work to be done. Equip- 
ment must be designed and the 
most economical method of proc- 
essing developed. We are actively 
engaged in work on this program 
and will continue this work to the 
earliest possible successful conclu- 
sion. 
Plastic Combination 

A considerable amount of ex- 
perimental work is being done in 
our laboratory in cooperation with 
newspapers, in connection with a 
plastic molding combination for 
use with mat rollers as well as di- 
rect pressure machines. This plas- 
tic has some very novel and inter- 
esting features which are of great 
interest to all cooperating newspa- 
pers. Mat shrinkage is important 
to all of us, either because of the 
high cost of newsprint or because 
of its effect upon printing quality. 

High shrinkage and good quali- 
ty are not synonymous. The 
higher the shrinkage required -by 
a given newspaper, the higher the 
moisture content required in the 
mat. Excessive amounts of mois- 
ture in a mat make it difficult to 
handle, decrease the fidelity of re- 
production, and in some cases re- 
quire special equipment for proc- 
essing. 

‘The plastic molding material 
with which we are working en- 
ables the stereotyper to obtain his 
normal shrinkage with less mois- 
ture content, or to obtain far 
greater shrinkage with normal 
moisture content. In this case, us- 
ing the same form and duplicate 
mats scorched for identical times 
in the same machine, the increase 
in shrinkage obtained is nearly 
one-half an inch. The amount of 
additional shrinkage which may 
be obtained is controllable, within 
limits. We should prefer to see 
this material used by those who 
now require high shrinkage to ob- 
tain that shrinkage with mats of 
lower moisture content. 

Cuts Down On Moisture 

On the other hand, those pub- 
lishers who wish to save on news- 
print costs by going to a higher 
shrinkage-may do so without the 
necessity of using higher moisture 
mats. One supplier would like to 
put this material on the market 
before we have completed our 
studies and made our recommen- 
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p . We prop never to re- 
lease a new product or device un- 
til we are satisfied that it can meet 
the rigid requirements of daily 
production. When we are satisfied 
we shall so report in the research 
bulletin with a complete story, 
listing all advantages and disad- 
vantages, as we see them. 

Ever since the creation of the 
art of printing, the process has 
been a craft process in which the 
final results are entirely dependent 
upon the skill and knowledge of 
those engaged in the business, and 
interpreted in the light of what 
might look well or appealing to 
those who would eventually re- 
ceive the printed results. It is a 
fact, and it needs no proof from 
me, that highly trained craftsmen 
and artists, together can produce 
high quality and brilliant results, 
but all too often these results are 
obtained with little, if any, regard 
for the costs involved in obtaining 
such results. The entire graphic 
arts busi has recognized that 
the cost ingredi in p tion 
is one that can’t be ignored. 

Place for Artisans 

With the ANPA spearheading 
the way, several groups have been 
organized to conduct scientific re- 
search in the graphic arts field for 
the purpose of enabling printers 
and publishers to market a prod- 
uct which is equal or better in 
quality to that which may be pro- 
duced by artisans, but which at 
the same time may be pro- 
duced at lower cost. This is not 
to be interpreted as a warning that 
artisans are on their way out. Far 
from it. It is a forecast that bet- 
ter and more productive tools will 
be made available to them. 

It is also a demonstration that 
the entire business is realizing that 
science does have a place in the 
graphic arts, and a very important 
one. We still have a long way to 
go. The graphic arts business is 
the fifth largest industry in the 
United States, and is fortieth 
among the major industries in its 

pendi ‘or h. Forti- 
eth among the major industries is 
pretty close to last. 

Please do not look upon the Re- 
search Department as a group of 
consulting engineers who can walk 
into your newspaper plant and 
help you or your mechanical su- 
perintendent do a better job of 
utilizing present equipment or 
techniques. That is not our func- 
tion. In the first place, we do not 
have the years of experience and 
training behina us essential to the 
judging of results by eye alone. In 
the second place, our training is 
such that we must judge on facts. 
When we present a product to you 
we should know precisely what it 
is in terms of what you now have, 
and not because we think it looks 
better. If the facts are not avail- 
able we should defer to the judg- 
ment of the artisan. 

There is the record, gentlemen. 











MEMBERSHIP 


778 Papers Now 
On Membership 
Roll of ANPA 


A report on membership shows 
that since the 1949 convention of 
ANPA, 16 newspapers were elec- 
ted to membership, 16 resigned, 
two merged with another and 
two suspended, making the total 
membership 778 at this time. 

New Members 

Panama City (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Pocatello (Idaho) State Jour- 
nal. 

Freeport (Ill.) Journal. 

New Albany (Ind.) Tribune. 





News- 





It is neither an overly optimistic 
report nor is it the contrary. It 
is factual. Not all of the projects 
will be successful. In others we 
will meet obstacles which may ap- 
pear to be almost insurmountable. 
We have a talented group of re- 
search personnel prepared to meet 
what comes. The record of prog- 
ress to date is positive and the 
program is sufficiently diversified 
in nature. It is beginning to pay 
real dividends and it will continue 
to do so for all newspapers re- 
gardless of size. We are proud of 
the record thus far and we are 
sure that you are also. 
Cc. M. FLINT, Director 


Council Bluffs (lowa) Non- 
pareil. 

Chelsea (Mass.) Record. 

South Haven (Mich.) Tribune. 

Meridian (Miss.) Star. 

Lancaster (Ohio) Eagle-Ga- 
zette. 

Albany 
Herald. ‘ 

Maryville (Tenn.) Times. 

Brownwood (Tex.) Bulletin 

Sumter (S C.) Item. 

Hillsboro (Texas) Mirror. 

Oshawa (Ont.) Times-Gazette. 

Peterborough (Ont.) Examiner. 

Members Resigned 

Bisbee (Ariz.) Review. 

Sacramento (Calif.) Union. 

Santa Paula (Calif.) Chronicle. 

Chicago (Ill.) Abendpost. 

New Albany (Ind.) Tribune. 

Salina (Kansas) Journal. 

Beverly (Mass.) Times. 

Manchester (N. H.) Union and 
Leader. 

Little Falls (N. Y.) Times. 

Butler (Pa.) Eagle. 

Danville (Pa.) News. 

Rock Springs (Wyo.) Rocket. 

Moncton (N. B.) Times and 
Transcript. 

Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. 

Mergers 

Warsaw (Ind.) Times and 
Union. 

Camden (N. J.) Courier and 
Post. 


(Oregon) Democrat- 


Suspensions 
New York (N. Y.) Sun. — 
Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier. 





inch sheet cut. 





FOR SALE 


SCOTT Multi-Unit Presses com- 
posed of 10 Units, 2 pairs of 
Folders, 2 Upper Formers, 2 
Color Plate Cylinders, Substruc- 
ture, Electric Press Drives, Reels 
and Tensions. Presses equipped 
with rubber rollers. 


Expected to be available in 
last quarter of 1950 


For full information address 


WALTER SCOTT & CO.. Inc. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


23-9/16 
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Rely on CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
Electrical Equipment 


Press Drives . . . Controls . . . Reels 
Automatic Tensions . . . Speed Pasters 


Of the 50 Metropolitan Newspapers carrying the 
biggest advertising lineage, 34 rely on 
Cline-Westinghouse Electrical Equipment for 
greater reliability, safety and economy in the 
operation of their press rooms. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


WESTERN OFFICE LAN EASTERN OFFICE 
410 Bush Street “ane 220 East 42nd St. 
CLINE Y SYSTEM 

Mack 


San Francisco 8, Cal. New York 17, N. ¥: 
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NEW YORK—U.P. Sports Editor LEO H. PETERSEN chats, before 
the Giants’ opening game, with Eddie Stanky and Alvin Dark, 
center, the double-play team that Manager Leo Durocher pins 
big hopes on. 


OF THE 





NEW 


SAN FRANCISCO—BOB BLACKMON, U.P. reporter, talks with 


labor boss Harry Bridges as he waits to post more bail after -.- BETWEEN AND 


his sentencing for conspiracy and perjury. 


NEW YORK—Fashion 
writer BARBARA BUND- 
SCHU, right, inspects one 
of the coats screen actress 
Elizabeth Taylor, soon to 
marry hotel heir Nicky 

© Hilton, is buying from a 

© New York designer for 
her trousseau. 


PARIS—DAVID S. MURRAY 
gets the story for United 
Press of Diana. Bixby’s 
experiences while she 
pauses on her round-the- 
world flight with her hus- 
band, Bob, long enough © 
for ham and eggs. 
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HAINAN—Correspondent ROBERT C. MILLER, with the aid of General ROME—NORMAN MONTELLIER, U.P. manager for Italy, listens as 
Stilwell’s former CBI ‘interpreter, Derick Chan, right, interviews a Premier Alcide DeGasperi discusses land reforms. 
nee Se See eee ee Oe invasion 

Hainan. 


WASHINGTON—Capital correspondent ELIZABETH WHARTON seeks ’ LONDON—Staff writer GERALDINE HILL, right, watches Sharman 
opinions on international affairs from Chairman Tom Connally, of Douglas, daughter of the U.S. ambassador, as she presents an 
the Senate foreign relations committee. American Legion toy to a five-year-old Londoner. 


TWO OCEANS...WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 





G NEW YORK—GENE SYM- 
; oi, ONDS, of United Press, 
3 interviews the newly ap- 

2 Hf pointed Irish ambassador 
% to the United States, John 


4. Hearne, upon his arrival. 


THE WORLD’S BEST COVERAGE 
OF THE WORLD’S BIGGEST NEWS 
















ASNE REPORT 


WHEN the committee of the American So- 

ciety of Newspaper Editors to “examine the 
desirability of sponsoring an appraisal of 
self-improvement possibilities of American 
newspapers” was named last fall, E & P ap- 
plauded the selection of men‘ for the com- 
mittee and said: 

“Whatever their conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the problem could not be in the hands 
of a more able-minded and outstanding group 
of editors.” 

Judging by the report of the committee at 
the ASNE meeting last week, our confidence 
in the group was justified. 

E & P had a particular interest in the work 
of this committee because it was mostly our 
baby. If it had not been for the E & P Panel 
on the Press, conducted by this publication 
more than a year ago, there would never have 
been such an ASNE study. Actually, although 
it was never revealed in the ASNE resolutions 
or reports, this committee was named to study 
the recommendations of the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER Panel. 

The committee endorsed the two principal 
conclusion of the Panel as follows: 

1. “We vigorously repudiate the concept of 
a referee, or policeman, sitting in judgment 
upon the performance of the press and seek- 
ing to » if only through some appeal 
to public opinion, conformance to a standard 
of performance which the referee may deem 
desirable in the public interest.’ 

2. “Our examination has led us to conclude 
that positive action is necessary to focus the 
regular and accepted responsibilities of the 
Society. Our committee recognizes and re- 
iterates that the ASNE is itself and must be 
a continuing committee of the whole on self- 
examination and self-improvement. But in ad- 
dition, we urge the Society to call upon its 
Board of Directors to take whatever action 
may be necessary from time to time to clarify 
understanding of American newspapers by the 
public, and to keep editors alert to their re- 
sponsibilities in fulfilling the public’s right 
to an adequate and independent newspaper 
press.” 





There is only one thing wrong with the 
whole report—it leaves it up to the “Society 
to call upon its Board of Directors to take 
whatever action may be necessary from time 
to time.” We wish some concrete suggestions 
had been made. 

Just as a starter, we have two ideas the 
Society may toy with. 

The first would be “to clarify understand- 
ing of American newspapers by the public,” 
a study of the function of the press in elec- 
tions and the relationship of editorial to news 
columns at election time. 

The second would be designed “to keep 
editors alert to their responsibilities in ful- 
filling the public’s rights to an adequate, in- 
dependent newspaper press” and would at- 
tempt to find the answer to this question: “Is 
there a point of diminishing returns in reader 
interest in the continually expanding size of 
the American newspaper?” 

There are many problems the ASNE might 
study and we suggest these here only because 
we hope the whole idea is not forgotten with 
the submission of this committee’s otherwise 
excellent report. 
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Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones.— 


Proverbs, XVI; 24. 





NEWSPRINT 

WE HAVE been urging U. S. newspaper pub- 

lishers to become actively interested in 
building more newsprint mills in this country. 
Unfortunately, some of them cannot see why 
they should be bothered with the problem. 
Let the established newsprint manufacturers 
build the mills, they say. Nothing could be 
more ostrich-like. 

The last new newsprint mill built in Canada 
was in 1938 and it was financed by a U. S. 
publisher. Our newspaper publishers have had 
a large part in organizing and financing every 
mill built in North America since 1932. 

Where would our supply be now if these 
publishers had not done so? And where will 
the U. S. supply come from in the future if 
publishers don’t do something now? 

For a plain recitation of the facts about the 
newsprint situation the report of the ANPA 
general manager this week is the most alarm- 
ing bit of information we have seen and points 
up what we have been saying for weeks. 
Concerned about an adequate supply for fu- 
ture years, Cranston Williams says “a free 
world market for newsprint could not be sup- 
plied today.” When foreign governments once 
again permit dollar expenditures for news- 
print from Canada the U. S. supply is going 
to be reduced to its postwar “tightness.” 

“Publishers with faith in the public useful- 
ness and economic need for newspapers must 
give thought to developing a constantly in- 
creasing supply of newsprint at economical 
prices,” Mr. Williams says. 

We would say it requires something more 
than “thought”—it calls for action. 


FALSE RUMORS 


IN FEBRUARY, Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, 

publisher of the New York Herald Tribune, 
told Eprror & PuBLisHER: “The Herald Tri- 
bune has never been for sale, it is not for sale 
now and there is no possibility of considering 
an offer for its purchase.” Mrs. Reid was 
forced to make that statement because of gos- 
sip about the paper. Since that time the ru- 
mors have increased. 

Reluctantly, the Herald Tribune publisher 
has come to the conclusion this is part of an 
organized campaign. She has filed a complaint 
with the state attorney general. — 

Such character assassination of a newspa- 
per should be stopped and we hope that, if 
this is part of an organized campaign, the 
perpetrators will be caught and punished 
whether they are in or outside of the news- 
paper profession. 


OFF-THE-RECORD 

FOR YEARS members of the American So- 

ciety of Newspaper Editors have criticized 
the use of the “off-the-record” technique in 
Washington and elsewhere by public officials 
to bottle up important information. Most 
Washington correspondents have argued, in 
spite of the attitude of their bosses, that “off- 
the-record” conferences are helpful to them 
in obtaining useful information either for 
background purposes or for use without at- 
tribution. The editors seem to have been won 
over little by little to this point of view. 

Last week, we believe, all members of 
ASNE had cause to ponder the subject all 
over again when the most ridiculous use of 
the technique was foisted on them at their 
own banquet. 

At the opening of the ASNE sessions, the 
program chairman announced that as far as 
his committee knew “there is no off-the- 
record program this year.” And that held true 
up until the last event when Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson spoke to the closing banquet 
session—a half-hour “on-the-record” speech 
which was broadcast, followed by an hour of 
so-called “off-the-record” talk. 

There wasn’t anything unusual in that be- 
cause the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent and other top government officials for 
years have given “off-the-record’ talks to the 
editors’ group. 

But the screwy thing about Mr. Acheson’s 
remarks this year was that after due delibera- 
tion and argument following the dinner the 
State Department released an “approved” 
transcript of his remarks. 

About 36 hours elapsed between his talk 
and publication. 

Even that might not have been so bad— 
certainly, the Secretary of State is entitled to 
see in writing what he has said before it is 
printed—but there was something else. 

The “release” from the State Department 
was qualified—part of the speech was given 
the okay for quotation and attribution to Mr. 
Acheson, the other part was okayed for use 
as coming from “a high official of the gov- 
ernment.’ 

Both stories app d in the papers on 
the same day only on different pages. 

There were more than 1,000 people at the 
banquet. Everyone present heard what Mr. 
Acheson said both on and off-the-record. 
Every one of those people who read the pa- 
pers Monday morning knew that the “high 
government official” was Mr. Acheson. Any- 
one who wanted to know who was being 
quoted would have had no trouble in find- 
ing out. 

By now every foreign government that is 
interested knows exactly what Mr. Acheson 
said. The only ones kept in the dark are the 
American people and they are the ones who 
should be told what the attitude of our gov- 
ernment is as reflected by the Secretary of 
State in that speech. What he said is of vital 
importance to every American—its signifi- 
cance is lost when not attributed to the proper 
source. 

As we said, this was the most ridiculous 
use of the “off-the-record” technique ever to 
be foisted upon the American people and the 
editors of American newspapers. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


ARTHUR MATHERS, editor of the 
Ballston Spa (N. Y.) Journal 
and member of the staff for 67 
years, will cele- 
brate his 83rd 
birthday May 5. 
Mr. Mathers, at 
the age of 15, 
became a _ print- 
er’s devil on the 
Journal and has 
worked there 
since. The 152- 
year-old paper, 
became a weekly 
again in 1939, 
after 45 years of 
daily publication. 

WHITELAW REID, editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was 
cited as the outstanding young 
New Yorker of the year by the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade, 
which gave him its Distinguished 
Service Award for his newspaper 
work and for his activities as 
president of the Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. 

James E. Goopwin, former ad- 
vertising manager of the Charles 
City (Ia.) Daily Press, has be- 
come publisher and general man- 
ager of the Marysville (O.) Eve- 
ning Tribune. 

Ropney E. DeFENBAUGH, for- 
merly of the advertising staffs of 
the Park City Daily News, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., the Delta Star 
and Delta Democrat - Times, 
Greenville, Miss., and the Clarion- 
Ledger, Jackson, Miss., has as- 
sumed control of the Grenada 
(Miss.) Daily Sentinel-Star. For 
the last three years, he has been 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association. 

ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, 
publisher of the New York Times, 
will deliver an address at North- 
western University on May 3 dur- 
ing a convocation for journalism 
students. While he is on the 
Evanston, Ill. campus, Mr. Sulz- 
berger will be initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi, journalism fraternity. 

JosepH P. Usosal, editor and 
manager, the Phoenixville (Pa.) 
Daily Republican, directed a re- 
cent fund-raising drive in District 
3 of the Chester County branch 
of the American Cancer Society. 

F. M. FLYNN, president and 
general manager of the New York 
News, has been elected a director 
of St. Croix Paper Co., in which 
the News has an interest. 





a 
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In the Business Office 


Rosert W. Irwin, business 
manager of the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, Columbus, has been elected 
president of the Columbus Ro- 
tary Club. 

JouNn L. BEcHLEY, former busi- 
ness columnist for the Associated 
Press and until recently business 








editor of Newsweek magazine, is 
the author of a book, “Let's Sell,” 
published last week by Prentice- 
Hall. 

STANLEY GOLD, who joined the 
firm as errand boy 22 years ago, 
has been elected vicepresident of 
the Baldwin Paper Co. 

M. W. Sraurrer, for the last 
11 years Postmaster at Maryville, 
Mo., has resigned to devote his 
full time to the Maryville Daily 
Forum, of which he is general 
manager, and to assist in the di- 
rection of Stauffer Publications, 
of which he is vicepresident and 
which owns and operates 11 Mid- 
west and California dailies and 
three radio stations with head- 
quarters in Topeka, Kan. 

ADELRICK BENZIGER, JR., adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, on May 1 
becomes advertising manager of 
the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. FRANK GRISWOLD, adver- 
tising director of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, will retain 
that position. and in addition will 
be in charge of a new national 
and financial advertising depart- 
ment for both publications. 

IvaN F. Luckin, of London, ad- 
vertisement manager of Adver- 
tiser’s Weekly since 1945, has re- 
signed to join Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., of New York as ad- 
vertisement director for Great 
Britain. The company publishes 
Women’s Wear Daily, Daily News 
Record, Retailing Daily, Foot- 
wear News, Men’s Wear and 
trade directories, including the 
British Export Directory for the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

NorMan L. POWELL, member 
of the staff since 1947, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
the Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel- 
News, replacing J. PauL Moore, 
resigned. 

Duane BuRLEIGH, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Alameda 
(Calif.) Times-Star, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Santa 
Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel-News. He 
is a former promotion manager 
of the Yakima (Wash.) Herald 
Republic. 

G. W. Van Critters has left 
the promotion department staff 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune to become assistant 
promotion manager of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 

GEORGE GRENIER of the circu- 
lation department, New Haven 
(Conn.) Evening Register, and 
Mrs. Grenier are observing their 
25th wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Grenier has been with that news- 
paper’s circulation department 
for 31 years. 

FRANK S. STEVENS, business 
manager of the Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times, has been elected 
president of the Danbury Rotary 
Club. 

FRED PERLSTEIN, formerly in 
the advertising department, Nau- 
gatuck (Conn.) Daily News, has 
joined the advertising department 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
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In the Editorial Rooms 


Birt WituraMs, formerly of the 
sports staff of the High Point 
(N. C.) Enterprise and former 
editor-publisher of the Lincoln 
County News, a weekly at Lin- 
colnton, N. C., and Bos HALL- 
MAN, former staff member of the 
News and the Times at Lincoln- 
ton, have joined the editorial staff 
of the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette. 
Jack R. Dyer, a journalism 
student who will be graduated 
from Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, O, in 
June, is reporting for the Findlay 
(O.) ‘Republican-Courier. 

J. J. PENNINGTON, city editor of 
the Mattoon (Ill.) Journal-Gazette 
for more than 35 years, has re- 
tired and has been succeeded by 
JouN R. MILLER, former sports 
editor. New reporters are Joun J. 
SULLIVAN, formerly of the Sioux 
City (TIa.) Journal; Vat Jones, 
formerly of the Oklahoma City 
United Press bureau, and Wi- 
LIAM KELLy, recent graduate of 
the University of Illinois. 

LaD SLINGERLEND, veteran 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 
sports writer, recently won the 
city three-cushion billiard crown. 

ZEKE Scuer, formerly of the 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Free-Lance, 
has joined the local staff of the 
Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News. 

Wirt WILLLiaMs, formerly act- 
ing city editor of the New Or- 
leans (La.) Item and onetime 
news editor of the Shreveport 
(La.) Times, and Cope Routn, 
formerly state capitol correspond- 
ent for the New Orleans (La.) 
States and once city editor of the 
Lake Charles (La.) American 
Press, have joined the news staff 
of the Southwest Citizen, new 
a daily at Lake Charles, 
a 

Paut W. REED has been pro- 
moted from city editor to man- 
aging editor of the Newark (0O.) 
Advocate. A newspaperman for 
35 years, he writes a daily col- 
umn in addition to his other work. 

WILLIAM GLADISH, stamp editor 
of the Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen, has 
been elected vicepresident of the 
Canadian Philatelic Society. 

WILLIAM NEILSON has been pro- 





moted from copyreader to tele- 
editor of the Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, succeeding 
RicHaRD Ropcers, who resigned 
to join the Columbus Citizen as a 
general assignment reporter. PAUL 
KECKSTEIN has been switched 
from the sports staff to the copy- 
desk, where he formerly served. 

Watpo E. Gray, former staff 
reporter for the Portland (Me.) 
Evening Express and Sunday Tele- 
gram, has been named editorial 
director and assistant general man- 
ager of Dateline, Inc., in Port- 
land, which publishes the Labor 
Record, Maine Veterans News, 
Connecticut Veterans News and 
the Maine Democrat. 

Jim Russett has resigned as 
city editor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Daily Times to become publicity 
director for the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
AFL, in Ailbany, N. Y., and edi- 
tor of the union’s national news- 
paper, the Papermaker. He for- 
merly was sports editor of the 
New York Star and managing edi- 
tor of the London edition of the 
Stars and Stripes during the war. 

JoHn M. McCuLLoucn, report- 
er, the Philadelphia Inquirer, re- 
ceived a citation April 20 from 
Dr. Rosert L. JOHNSON, presi- 
dent of Temple University, for 
outstanding educational and jour- 
nalistic contributions. 

WittiAM J. SCHEFFER, sports 
writer, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
was presented with a trophy April 
20 by FRANK PaLumso, Philadel- 
phia restaurateur, in recognition 
of “55 years of unselfish service 
to basketball.” 

MERRILL PANiTT, administrative 
assistant to WALTER H. ANNEN- 
BERG, editor and publisher of the 
Philadelphia~ Inquirer, BETTY 
HEINEMAN, of the United Press, 
Paut Jones, columnist, the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, and JERRY 
GaGuaN, columnist, the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, participated ,in 
a “Meet the Press” program dur- 
ing Schoolmen’s week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

JosepH GUILARTE has returned 
to the Redwood (Calif.) Tribune 
after 15 months of Army duty in 
Guam. 

JOHN PASCHALL, editor emeritus 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and 

(Continued on page 74) 





cartoon a day. 
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steeper than 
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HOW TO GUESS YOUR AGE 


A Rollicking Special 
From The Forthcoming Book By 
COREY FORD 


GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


There are 18 incomparable cartoons by Williams 
and captions by Ford in this bright new change- 
of-pace in features. 
It’s ready to go, and you will have 
a lot of fun with it. 


The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


Illustrated By 


Use it as a one-shot, or one 


Phone or wire for terms. 


25 W. 45th St.. New York 
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a staff member for 48 years, has 
returned to his desk after a six- 
month rest at Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Frep Hixson, for the last 21 
years a reporter and political col- 
umnist for the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times, has announced for 
the Democratic nomination for 
Congress from his district. 
Rosert S. ROCHESTER, former- 
ly editor of the Logan (O.) News 
and assistant city editor of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening In- 
dependent, has been named to 
the recently-created post of news 
editor. of the Lima (O.) News. 
Rosert D. Kerr, formerly news 
editor of the Van Wert (O.) 
Times-Bulletin and state editor of 
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- contest. 
. awarded first prize in the news 


the Dayton (O.) Daily News, has 
been promoted to city editor, re- 
placing Cuartes E. Frencu, who 
on May 1 joins the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel. Succeeding Mr. 
Rochester as telegraph editor is 
Harry L. Tuomas, formerly of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 
and former staff member of the 
Chicago bureaus of the Associated 
Press and International News 
Service. 

Joun J. Day, former city edi- 
tor of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican and of the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Daily News, has been 
awarded the Catholic Action 
Medal by the Virginia Catholic 
War Veterans as “Virginia’s Cath- 
olic layman of the year.” Mr. 
Daly has been editor of the Cath- 
olic Virginian, diocesan weekly, 
for three years. 

C. Russet, Sumpr, assistant 
city editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, is the father 
of a son, PETER CHARLES, born 
April 16. 

Jack ZAIMAN, political writer, 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, has 
been named co-chairman of the 
fund raising committee for the 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra. 

Tuomas W. KEENAN of the 
New Haven (Conn.) Evening 
Register editorial staff, is recover- 
ing from injuries suffered in a 
fall in the Yale University library. 

NorManpD DuBeau, former edi- 
tor of the Connecticut Campus, 
student publication at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, has joined 
the news staff of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 

Mrs. Peart HaFstroM, South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune news staff, 


* has become a three-time winner 


in the annual Hoosier Headliner 
Mrs. Hafstrom was 


series division for the second 
consecutive year. She won sec- 
ond prize in the feature story di- 
vision in 1948. 

Don PapimLLa, picture editor 
and staff photographer on the 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, is 
now picture editor of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Tribune. Joun ZuG, 
new Tribune copy desk man, was 
with INS and was secretary to 
Gov. George A. Wilson. Howarp 
G. Swirt, Jr. has joined the 
Register and Tribune photographic 
staff. 


GorDON GorpDon, former man- 
aging editor, Tucson (Ariz.) Cit- 
izen and afterwards roving corre- 
spondent for International News 
Service, collaborated with his 
wife, Mildred, to write “Make 
Haste to Live,” a suspense novel 
published by Doubleday, April 22. 
This is their third novel. 

LeNoRD U. KREUGER, assistant 
city editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News, recently toured 
Texas Air Force installations with 
a group of Western New Yorkers 
and wired a series of stories to 
his paper. Just seven years earlier, 
he completed pilot training at 
Ellington Field near Houston, 
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Roy Thomson Heads 
Canadian Dailies 


Toronto — Roy H. Thomson, 
publisher of the Timmins Press 
and a number of Canadian daily 
newspapers, was elected president 
of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association last week. He 
succeeds A. F. Mercier, Quebec 
Le Soleil. Other officers elected 
at the annual meeting are: E. C. 
Whitehead, Brandon Sun, first 
vicepresident; Allan Holmes, Galt 
Reporter, second vicepresident; 
w. J. J. Butler, Toronto Globe 
& Mail, treasurer. 

as 


Lochner Elected 
By Overseas Club 


Louis P. Lochner, former Asso- 
ciated Press bureau chief in Ber- 
lin for many years, is the new 
president of the Overseas Press 
Club of America, by unanimous 
vote. 

Other officers are: John Charles 
Daly, American Broadcasting Co.; 
Ralph Jules Frantz, New York 
Herald Tribune, and William P. 
Gray, Life, vicepresidents; Ralph 
H. Major, Jr., Coronet, secretary, 
and Leo Branham, AP, treasurer. 





Wedding Bells 


WesLey Dempster, Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, staff writer, 
and Dorotny M. Mason, April 8. 

MarcaRET Louise O’LEaRY, 
former member of the society de- 
partment staff of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, and WILLIAM 
JosepH Munpus, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., newspaperman. 

Betty Bice, national advertis- 
ing manager of the Burlington 
(la.) -Hawk-Eye Gazette, and 
Marvin NARRAMORE, managing 
director, Feed Institute of Iowa. 





Washington SDX 
Elects 11 Members 


WASHINGTON—Eleven newsmen 
of the Washington area were jn- 
itiated last week into the Wash- 
ington professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

They are: Herbert L. Block 
and Alan Barth, Washington Post; 
A. Vernon Croop, chief of the 
Washington bureau, Gannett 
News Service; W. McNeil Lowry, 
chief of the Washington bureau, 
The News League; John A. Kil- 
lick, editor, Armed Force; John 
C. Henry, Sunday editor, Wash- 
ington Star; Frederick C. Othman, 
United Feature Syndicate; Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence, Washington 
bureau, New York Times; Wil- 
liam R. McAndrew, general man- 
ager, radio station WRC; Max 
Fullerton, chief of the Baltimore 
bureau, Associated Press, and 
Robert E. Harper, managing di- 
rector of National Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., Washington. Harp- 
er was initiated for the Univer- 
sity of Alabama SDX chapter. 

Initiation ceremonies took 
place in the National Press Club 
auditorium, prior to the annual 
Founders Day dinner of the fra- 
ternity. 


Londahl Dies at 44 


$ Monterey, Calif. — Marvin 
Londahl, 44, executive editor, 
Monterey Peninsula Herald, died 
April 19 after a long illness 
caused by a heart ailment. Mr. 
Londahl was successively reporter, 
sports editor, city editor and man- 
laging editor. He began with As- 


sociated Press, had been with 
2 Herald 24 years, and was 





correspondent for both -the AP 
nd San Francisco Chronicle. 
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SYNDICATES 


Feature Purchasers 
Pat and Rap Services 


By Jane McMaster 


THE QUALITY of syndicated ma- 
terial is holding up well, newspa- 
per executives say. But they have 
some gripes, too, which they men- 
tioned in button-hole interviews at 


executive .vicepresident, Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer & Reporter. 


ager of the Sarasota (Fla.) Her- 
ald-Tribune. “I don't think a large 
paper needs to buy up large ter- 
ritory,” said Mr. Lindsay. He saw 


Possible solution: he hoped that 


some day large dailies would rea- 
lize this protective device isn't 


umnists are 


“thrwatoond 
ot ep pote” ad. “With whe: 


ro ap sgh aller oer gaa = 
tify rather than clarify. Aside 
from columnists being too pontifi- 
cal, he thought the quality of syn- 
dicated features is holding up. Mr. 
Austin was also glad to see a 
comic 


Some skullduggery by a ‘juvenile 
in Pawtucket was traced by a 
boy’s club directly to one strip in 
the Times, Mr. Black continued. 


strip. 

President E. B. Jeffress of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) News advo- 
cated, for syndicates, some new 
ideas. (He thought Washington 
could use some too.) A new ap- 
proach to the printed word is 
needed or newspapers will lose out 
to entertainment media, he as- 
serted. 

Pre-Date Grievance 

He added a specific grievance: 
pre-dated editions of New York 
newspapers with syndicate affilia- 
tions come into his town. The 
comics they carry are the same as 
some he’s purchased from the affi- 
liated syndicates—but the pre- 
date, being about a week early, 
“takes the cream off” his comics. 

Franklin D. Schurz, business 


manager of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune who confers on the pur- 
chase of material, 
thinks 


were 10 years ago. But during 
that time, continuity strips have 
lost ground, he points out. Trib- 
une readers are enjoying gag strips 
more now, readership studies 
show. 

If a Tribune survey shows a 
loss of readership for a particular 
feature, a substitute is purchased. 
“But it takes some time before 
you know whether a feature has 
caught on,” says Mr. Schurz. “We 
don’t change rapidly.” 

Others also indicated a slow 
turnover. 

Disappointed in Strip 

Editor George Osborn of the 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) News, 
while satisfied with features as a 
whole, wondered if there had been 
a great deal of improvement in 
comic strips recently. He was a 
bit puzzled because a Big-Name 
strip had proved a disappointment; 
lesser known one was 
doing fine. 

Another editor in the small 
daily class reported pinch-hitter 
features (when a top-name 
couldn’t be secured due to area 
pd had won popularity with 

readers. 


Quizzees agreed that an extreme 
variety of syndicated material is 
available. And only one had a 
suggestion for an additional offer- 
ing: fashion pictures. 

Editor Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, gave a 
sharp summation on the subject of 
syndicates, employing a pat and a 
slap. “I think the quality of news- 
paper features is getting steadily 
better,” he said. “With fewer 
newspapers, editors can pick and 
choose. A town that once had 
four or five papers vying for syn- 
dicated material now has only two 
or three—it becomes a buyer’s Be 
market.” 

Mr. Jones thinks it’s a mistake 
for syndicates to try to sell a com- 
plete budget—and to try to ape 
other features—“but that’s their 
business,” he adds quickly. 

But Mr. Jones feels strongly on 
one point—a point near to the 
pursestrings. “It’s a great tragedy 
in the American syndicate busi- 
ness, that there’s no firm syndicate 
price,” says Mr. Jones. “Ever 
since Mr. Macy started his firm 
and open pricing policy and revo- 
lutionized merchandising, I’ve dis- 
liked the idea of haggling with a 
syndicate salesman as though he 
were a vegetable vender. I am 
constantly fearing,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “that I am being gypped. 


features are as good as they i 





Students Urged 
To Read Papers 


FREMONT, Nebr. — Americans 

today, 
people in the world, are reading 
trustworthy newspapers, as free 
citizens enjoying a free press, 
asserted Robert A. Bogue, adver- 
tising manager of the Fremont 
Daily Guide and Tribune, in an 
address before the Midland Col- 
student body. 
Pleading with the young people, 
both as students and as citizens, 
to keep themselves informed of 
world happenings by reading the 
newspapers, he contended that in 
no other land or era has the press 
been more dependably thorough 
in educating the people about 
matters of important concern. 


Mutual Society Pays 
$4,944 in Benefits 


Fort Wort, Tex. — Benefit 
payments of $4,944 in its two 
years of existence were announced 
by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram’s 
Mutual Aid Society, a composing 
room organization. 

Highest amount to a single in- 
dividual was $1,612.75 for a total 
of 28 weeks. Average weekly cost 
per member during the two-year 
period was 45 cents. 

The Society was set up by the 
composing room chapel to sys- 
tematize aid to disabled members, 
previously a voluntary matter. 





more than any other ©! 


Polowetsky of AP 
Honored at Rutgers 


for 1950 a the Journalism So- 
ciety of the Rutgers School of 
Journalism. 


Mr. Polowetsky, a 1942 gradu- 
ate of the Rutgers Journalism 
school, has been a member of the 
AP staff since 1943. Last January 
a a ee Ss. 
reau in Prague, following ex- 

i Kasischke by 


April, Mr. Polowetsky was or- 
dered out of the country for what 
Prague called “failure” to report 
the news “objectively.” 


Wayne D. McMurray, editor 
and publisher of the Asbury Park 
Press, gave the New Jersey Press 
Association’s annual $100 award 
to an outstanding journalism se- 
nior to Josef Grossman of At- 
lantic City. 

Arthur M. Abramsohn of Tren- 
ton, journalism senior, was 
winner of the annual Jersey Jour- 
nal $25 award for the best essay 
on a contemporary press topic. 

. 


Texas Group Elects 


San ANTONIO, Tex. — Harry 
Hornby, Jr., editor-publisher of the 
Uvalde Leader-News, is the new 
president of the South Texas Press 
Association, succeeding Hal 
Bridges, Luling Signal. 











EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—En 
lish, Etiquette, Household, ioe 
Puzzles; write for details. W. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





EXCLUSIVE articles, photos, fea- 
tures on U. S. Heraldry—Historic 
and Colonial Flags; U. S. Flag; 

Betsy Ross; F. Scott Key; Flags, 
Seals of 48 States; Great Seal 
U. S.; President's Flag; Heraldry 
ail Armed Forces; Flags, Emblems 
all Federal Govt. Depts.; Flags, 
Heraldry of Canada and all for- 
eign countries. Countless sub- 
jects available. Also famous flag 
quotes, Flag Day 
Customs, etc. 
INFO VICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORESHOP PATTERNS 

House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. Generous percentage. 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 





Atlas Features Syndicate has 
twenty-four proven reader inter- 
est features. Send for samples. 
ATLAS FEATURES SYNDICATE. 
6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 





THE ELLIS-DOUGLASS RELIG- 
US FEATURES 


Link the life of today with the 
teachings of Scripture. 130 editors 
think so. 

Box 287, Princeton, N. J. 





HONEY CREEK: A _ beautifully 
descriptive daily rural diary cap- 
turing basic human emotions; 
sample free for trial run. 

Byers Features, Bellville, Ohio. 





MISS FURY 
by Tarpe Mills 
A fast-moving action story. 
Suspense and intrigue... 
Attractive art work. 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 W. 43 St, New York City 
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THIS HUGE BRONZE PROPELLER, WEIGHING 


35 TONS, IS ONE OF FOUR WHICH DRIVE 







THE R. M.S. QUEEN MARY 





One plow that turns its furrow straight and true is the giant bronze pro- 
peller that drives huge ships, like the Queen Mary, across the vast ocean. 

For bronze, an alloy of copper, is immune to rust and scorns corrosion 
from salt water... it can follow for years and years its underwater 
channel of commerce between continents. 


On land, too, copper clears a broad path of progress. Witness our 


eae P low of the sea great systems of electricity ...of communication and transportation. 


Think of modern lighting, heating and refrigeration in millions of homes 
—all due, in no small part, to the versatility and practicality of copper. 
Consider copper’s role in industry as well. Here copper offers its most 
important alloy, brass, as a “‘plowshare”’ that can be beaten into a thou- 
sand and one items of usefulness. For brass is one of the most easily 

¥ worked and adaptable metals known. 
And Anaconda, foremost name in copper, brass and bronze, stands 
behind this bright and gleaming blade of progress. . . ready to help it 
turn forth more riches, more comforts, more conveniences for man. 


® : a 
Anacon pA First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY + ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY + INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY + CHILE COPPER COMPANY + GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
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ESSAY CONTEST 





Evan Hill of Boston U. 
Wins Medal and $500 


FORMAL APPROACH lost out to the less conventional and more 


individualistic handling 


of essays submitted by journalism students, 


partly because that is the type of writing most newspapers seek to 
develop, says Dwight Young, who judged this year’s contest. The 
report of the contest committee follows: 


“The Public’s Stake In Full 
Freedom of Information” was 
the title selected for the 1950 
Journalism Contest. There were 
188 entries this year compared 
with 106 last year. The first 
prize-winner is Evan Hill, age 31, 
a student in the Division of 
Journalism, Boston University. 
John H. Gleason, director, Di- 
vision of Journalism, Boston Uni- 
versity, when informed of his 
student winning first prize said, 
“We regard the prize as an out- 
standing achievement for Mr. 
Hill and must admit that we 
enjoy basking in the glory.” 

The second prize winner is 
Jack Bilyeu, age 30, and the 
third prize winner is David C. 
Finiey, age 30, both students in 
the School of Journalism, Col- 
umbia University, New York, 
N. Y. To the School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, goes 
the honor of placing two prize 
winners in the 1950 contest. 

Mr. Hill is to receive the Gold 
Medal and the $500 cash award 
which is the reward of the first 
prize winner. 

This is the second time that 
Boston University. has sent us a 
winner. The other was Mr. 
James Lyons who was the first 
prize winner in the 1947 Jour- 
nalism Contest. 

To the head of the Division 
of Journalism at Boston Univer- 
sity goes a replica of the medal 
won by Mr. Hill. It is presented 
on behalf of the ANPA with the 
heartiest of congratulations. 

To the ‘second and third prize 


fore this scroll will be sent them 
by mail. 


Dwight Young is Judge 
Dwight Young, editor and pub- 
lisher, Dayton (Ohio) Journal 
Herald was the judge of the con- 
, test. We cannot express too 
highly our appreciation of the 
conscientious effort 


journalism students in this year’s 
contest, and the earnest and sin- 
cere effort that entered into selec- 
Gusta Gho-elenen, Me. Young’s 
comments are quoted as follows: 
“For forty years I have been 
‘judging’ various contests in writ- 





- It is no easy experience for 

. Perhaps my greatest difficulty 
og determining who are the 
‘winners’ -is -to ‘be found in the 
fact that ‘I have retained quite 
vivid ‘recollections of my own 
early ambition to write and the 
discouragements I encountered. 
Much of my time accordingly has 
been given in recent years to con- 
sultations with young men and 
women who have ‘the great urge’ 
to write and who are in quest of 
beginners’ jobs in newspaper edi- 
torial departments. 

28 in Semi-Final 

“Judging this particular con- 
test was no less difficult than the 
others. I am grateful to the pre- 
liminary judges who screened the 

monograms to 28. There should 
have been only 26, but two of 
these judges obviously found it 
impossible to eliminate down to 
two, so they each sent me three! 
Although the screening judges had 
indicated in most instances their 
first and their second choices, I 
deliberately removed all distin- 

ing marks from the essays 
before I began reading them. I 
did not desire to run the risk of 
being swayed unconsciously by 
another’s opinion. 

“In my first reading I desig- 
nated 10 of the 28 theses as can- 
didates for first place. I read and 
reread those ten three times be- 
fore selecting the one to which I 
have accorded first place. It was 
as difficult to pick No. 2 and 
then No. 3 as it had been to de- 
cide upon No. 1 

“Then I carefully went back 
through the 18 -that had been 
eliminated after my first reading 
in an effort to be certain I had 
made no mistake. 

“Even with’ all this painstak- 
ing and time-consuming detail, I 
am painfully conscious that an- 
other final figure might have made 
different selections. 


Formality Loses Out 

“The subject, ‘The Public’s 
Stake in Full Freedom of Infor- 
mation’, is sufficiently broad and 
intriguing to give almost unlimi- 
scope as to method of treat- 
ment. Most of the contestants 
chose the more formal editorial 
approach. The fact that in the 
last analysis I discarded these 
theses, despite their authors’ ex- 
cellent handling of the theme, in 
favor of three that struck out 
along less conventional and more 
individualistic lines, must not be 


taken as any reflection on the 
quality of those essays. 

perhaps the determining factor 
may have been this: That the 
most useful and influential writ- 
rs are those who have the knack 
of forming their thoughts into 
words and sentences that will at 
once arouse and hold the reader’s 
interest. 

“Anyhow that is the type of 
writers most of us seek to develop 
on our newspapers. 

Schools Congratulated 

“I am happy to have had the 
privilege of this interesting experi- 
ence. I congratulate the 28 en- 
trants whose essays I was per- 
mitted to read and enjoy, the 
schools of journalism where they 
are enrolled as students, and the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association for sponsoring this 
interesting adventure in the field 
of better newspaper writing.” 

The first prize winner in trying 
to use a different approach in 
writing his essay, said he thought 
“that good reporting of important 
and often dull affairs, could be 
made better by borrowing some 
of the techniques of novelists.” 
He went on to say that along that 
idea of presentation he based his 
essay on the year 2000 and “the 
imaginary visit of a newspaper- 
man to an abandoned New Eng- 
land town, where liberty, personi- 
fied by an old country editor, 
waits for the American people to 
realize that he had been forgotten 


and buried in the hills when gov- 
ernment grew too strong.” 


The 1951 Journalism Contest 
It has been decided to continue 
this contest for 1951 and shortly 
after the 
ment ‘of the subject “chosen and 
rules and regulations governing 
the contest will be sent to the 
various schools of journalism so 
that students in those schools may 
be informed. It is hoped that the 
winning essays in the 1951 con- 
test will maintain the high stan- 
dard that up to now has been 
the distinguishing characteristic 
of these essays. 
Respecttally submitted, 
CHAS. F. 
. D Funk Joyce A. Swan 
s 


Paulus Writes Show 
For 5,000 Musicians 

PrrTsBuRGH, Pa.—John D. 
Paulus, Pittsburgh Press book re- 
viewer, has written “Pittsburgh 
Sings in the Night,” a three-hour 
Music Festival which will be given 
in Forbes Field, May 19 as part 
of the Pittsburgh Welcome Weeks 
celebration of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The script is the second writ- 
ten by Mr. Paulus for this event. 
Last year’s show, “This Is Pitts- 
burgh—In Music!” was seen and 
heard by 30,000 persons in Pitt 
Stadium. More than 5,000 sing- 
ers and instrumentalists will give 
Mr. Paulus’ show this year. 
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SPARTAN 
PERFORATOR 


Tape for Teletypesetter Equipment . 


F.U.N.E.M.N.X.? 


When we were kids those 
letters were our way of asking 
in code, “Have you any ham 
and eggs?” Read them fast 
and see. 


Link doesn’ t sell ham and eggs 

. but we've got the best 
doggone —, Tape for ~— 
typesetter equipment in the 
business. And Link Spartan 
Perforator Tape is being used 
on more and more Teletype- 
setter machines. Better stock 


++. economical . — 
resistant ... all col 
U. L. F. 


Ee RA of stain 
if you jpartan Perfora- 
tor Tape og 4 Link. - Prompt 
delivery. 


PAPER COMPANY 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE «© 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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“,.. and I'd never think of working 

any place else,” says Roy Kagle, pit crane- 
man in a large steel mill. He has 

worked there continuously since 1922. 


Roy’s crane lifts the steel ingots in 

and out of the soaking pit. While in there, 
the ingots are uniformly heated to assure 
strength and quality in the steel used 

in your automobile, refrigerator and 
hundreds of other products. 


Today’s modern methods in steel making 
provide Roy with a comfortable 
insulated cab high above the pit. 


Better and safer working conditions for 
skilled craftsmen, plus good pay, help provide 
you with consistently high quality steel. 

In addition, competition among America’s 
more than 200 steel companies makes possible a mill 
price of less than 5 cents a pound. That’s the 
way the steel industry ‘helps keep America strong. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





In Which Is Related 
A Photog’s Good Deed 


By James L. Collings 


ture of Mr. Stein and little Jimmy. 
“Five-year-old Jimmy Pochan 

of Tarentum didn’t pay much at- 

tention to his toys last December. 
“He was celebrating Christmas 
weeks because 


getting well. 
“Easter morning, Jimmy was up 
around, playing with his tri- 
. He kept talking about -his 


children. 
To which the cameraman re- 





Russians Silent 


P 
lisher of the Mexico Evening 
Ledger. 


In January, copies of the 


plied, “I should. [I've got six of Ledger were sent to newspapers 
my own.” in several foreign countries, with 

the request for an exchange, so 
Rare Picture that local readers might get a 
THE Associated Press last week better understanding of _ those 
serviced a picture that it describes COuntries. Delivery of the Ledger 


as rare. 

The picture is a general view 
of the Hei i 
mine near Dresden, in the Soviet 
zone of Germany. It shows piles 
of ore and a few buildings. 
that respect, says the AP, the 
shot doesn’t differ. much from 
pictures that might be taken of 
ore-digging operations anywhere. 

The wire service got the pic- 
ture from a reliable stringer. And 
as far as is known, AP claims, it 
is the first picture of this opera- 
tion to reach the West. The Dres- 
den mining area is under heavy 


“The fact that this area is near 
Dresden, a large city,” said an AP 
spokesman, “evidently helped in 
obtaining the picture. No pic- 
tures have been seen of the for- 
bidden Erzgebirge territory 
around Aue, where larger ura- 
nium operations are under way.” 


Sprague Awards 
Tue National Press Photogra- 
phers Association is seeking nomi- 


, The 
nations for the 1950 Sprague rect position by the photographer th 


awards. The awards will be made 


Press at the annual NPPA convention 


in Atlantic City, June 8-10. 

“Send in your nominations 
now,” urges the association. 
“There are undoubtedly worthy 
persons all over the country 
whose hard work in the interests 


and of press photography is known to 


individual NPPA members. The 
two committees who collaborate 
in designating the Sprague awards 
candidates will welcome all sug- 
gestions. .. .” 


Shutter Shorts... 

Joun ScHmpt, veteran Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, recently was 
given a life membership in the 
Cincinnati News Photographers 

iation in recognition of his 
many years’ work and the fact 
that he is dean of that city’s 
photographers. Mr. Schmidt, 73, 
has worked over 50 years. 

Patrick J. Daly has been ap- 
pointed district manager of 
Ansco’s New York City branch. 
He was formerly in the same ca- 
pacity in Washington, D C. Mr. 
Daly, a graduate of the Univer- 


goes, sity of Wisconsin, has been with 
. the company since 1937. He was 


a major in the Air Corps during 
the last war. 
A new audible signal timer, 


to Pravda was made via Harrison 
E. Salisbury, New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow, but 
there has been no acknowledg- 
ment, no exchange, no comment 


In Only official silence. 


The Ledger told its readers: 
“The Russians don’t to be 
interested. Maybe your name in 
print is too dangerous for Russian 
reading.” 





Type T-68, has been announced 
by General Electric’s meter and 
instrument division. It was de- 
signed especially for timing pho- 
tographic development and other 
darkroom processes. The new 
timer has a range of 0 to 40 
minutes and signals the end of the 
timing period with an electric 
buzzer. R 
For lensmen who want to -cali- 
brate their own vernier focusing 
scales for extra lenses, Graflex 
Teports it is now equipped to 
supply scales on which are en- 
graved the numerical distances, 
but not the related focusing lines. 
lines can be scribed in cor- 


to match exactly the focal length 
of ‘his lens. 

U. S. Camera Annual 1951 is 
seeking material. The editor says 
there are no limitations on the 
number of prints submitted or 
the subject, “but only black and 
white prints will be considered 
and preferably |§ unmounted.” 
Deadline is May 31. Send pix 
to U. S. Camera Annual editor, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
7, BY. 


Toronto Awards 

Grsert A. MILNE, free-lance 
photographer, won the Toronto 
Globe & Mail trophy for the best 
spot news photo in 1949, and 
John Boyd, Globe & Mail staffer, 
won the Toronto Telegram trophy 
for the best sports photo of 1949, 
at the annual dinner of the Com- 
mercial and Press Photographers’ 
Association at Toronto. 


PR Man an Officer 


Witow Run, Mich.—Hal Bab- 
bitt, director of public relations 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., has been 
elected a vicepresident of the 
company, it is announced by 

F. Kaiser, president. Mr. 
Babbitt joined Kaiser-Frazer in 
June of 1946, 


L 


Weeklies Get Data 

To Fight for Linage 

_ New ——— N. J.—The 
importance weekly newspapers 
for covering markets is pointed 
up in “Weekly Cov- 
erage In New Jersey,” issued as 
the sixth study of a series by 
the Press Research Service of 
the School of Journalism, Rutgers 
University. 

_ The report, made by Prof. Wil- 
liam H. covers a group 
of 34 weeklies in New Jersey, 
all ABC papers, as to total circu- 
lations, typical circulation, a geo- 
graphical breakdown of each 
paper’s distribution, and the pro- 
portion of the State’s market 
served by these weeklies. The 
author concludes that the weekly 
publisher should enter the arena 
of competition along with repre- 
sentatives of all media seeking 
advertising patronage “with his 
head and his chin up. He has 
what it takes.” 


N. Y. News Installs 
Mobile Radiophones 


A mobile radiophone system, 
providing direct two-way conver- 
sation between the City Desk and 
reporters and photographers in 
cars anywhere in the Metropoli- 
tan area, has been put into service 
by the New York News at a cost 
of approximately $8,000. 

The system, taking advantage 
of the allocation of four press 
channels by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, was de- 
vised for the news by Cliff Den- 
ton, News electronics expert. 
Equipment has been installed in 
ree cars. The antenna is 750 
feet above street level. 


* 
72 Pages in Weekly 
Ocean City, N. J.—The week- 
ly Sentinel-Ledger published its 
annual Spring Edition April 20 
with 72 pages, the largest single 
issue of any newspaper ever pro- 
duced in that community. It was 
printed on an eight-page Goss 
Comet press, and was produced 
almost entirely by the newspaper’s 
organization of 10 persons. 





If You Want Something 
Different for Your Weekly 
Picture Page. Contact: 


KEYSTONE PICTURES 
219 East 44th St. 
New York 17 
for exclusivity and 
your area. 
A NEW MAT PICTURE 
SERVICE of National and 
International features and 
news. 


PHONE: VA. 45-1676 


rates 
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STRAINING . . . Bound newspaper volumes are heavy, 
eumbersome—a nuisance and a burden for your staff to handle. 
CLIPPING .. . Bound volumes invite “attack” —a quick snip 
by the “clipping thief”. . . and your files are incomplete. 
CROWDING .. . Bound volumes crowd your stacking areas 
. + «demanding space which could be better utilized by your staff. 


when you pur 


your back rssves 
on Kecordak 


nicrohiin 


It's a different story when you get Recordak micro- 
film editions of your favorite newspapers: 


800 newspaper pages fit on a compact roll of film 
that’s just 8 oz. light . . . no larger than the palm of your 
hand. You can file it at your finger tips . . . in 2% of the 
space required for a bound edition. And when your 
writers view the news—enlarged, sharp and clear in the 
Recordak Film Reader—they get the whole story. 
Nothing clipped, flaked, or yellowed. 


This explains, in part, why more than 400 leading 


publishers have installed Recordak Film Readers in 
their reference rooms . . . and are forwarding their 
back-issue files to the nearest Recordak Microfilming 
Center. (There are now four—located in New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York City.) 

For complete details on the efficiency and surprisingly 
low cost of this modern newspaper service, write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


of Eastman K 


originator of modern microfilming —and its newspaper application 













DEPARTMENT STORES put East- 
er, 1950, on a Christmas basis, 
using 47,329,203 lines of copy in 
the 52 cities measured by Medi 
Records. This 































years 
and exceeded, by 10,000,000 lines, 
the department stores’ sales ef- 
forts at Christmastime, 1946. 


Linage 
213,488,142 
170,738,467 
553,147,805 


172,349,575 
135,376,158 


41,138,567 
35,362,309 
113,657,875 
125,064,092 
96,324,481 
316,171,407 
47,329,203 
36,434, 
119,375,601 
35,690,524 








AKRON, OHIO 


1 
Beacon Journal-e... 2,148,582 2,038,148 
$Beacon Journal-S. . 565,740 528,045 














Include§_ THIS ines. 
T se SALTI hag lines. 











Easter Linage Makes 
It Look Like Christmas 





An overall retail increase of 


push the total advertisi 


rtising figure 
ledia for the month 5.7% ahead of 
with March, 1949. Retail, including 


department stores, exceeded 125,- 
000,000 lines in :arch. The first 
quarter of 1950 had a total linage 
gain of 4.5% over the same pe- 
riod, 1949. 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—S2 CITIES 


(Compiled by Eprror & PUBLISHER from Media Records measurements) 
1 


1949 Gof E&P 
Linage 1949 Index 


202,070,185 105.7 129.8 
163,378,921 104.5 124.0 
529,426,437 _ | rere 


159,875,481 107.8 135.9 
127,819,555 : 
413,174,144 ee Sites 


42,194,704 97.5 109.2 
35,559,366 99.4 108.7 
116,252,293 978 ..... 


113,913,743 109.8 134.7 
91,819,618 104.9 125.9 
298,943,183 rr 


43,935,548 
35,115,772 . 
114,191,668 PPE 


82,904; WE 
9,697,577 95.3 172.5 
7,335,191 1045 179.7 
24/304, 104-0 -.5.4 


March Linage in Principal Cities 


Compiled by Media Records 


*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY’ 
59,920 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
30,856 lines. 

T Iniudes THIS WEEK, 58,230 lines. 





Grand Total..... 2,714,322 2,566,193 ee 1949 
§ Includes eet lines. Meee. 5-564 ce00e 522,665 451,523 
; RA BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
a ie a 1,149,394 1,820,340 
Tees... Cee Ge aa... ssa : awa 
fae eageet Tea” walkie, Grand Total..... 1,653,422 1,686,758 
59,920 lines and. COMIC WEERLY. + + BIRMINGHAM; ‘ALA, 
30,856 lines. - - aa gry > Herald-m...... 946,207 1,012,664 
QUERQUE, N. M. MOO... coc 0h ‘) °1,710/880  1;639/936 
Journal-m. . --se- 987,801 - 765,934 -tNews & Age- x 
Journals..." $3 ¥805 . 178,710 _-Heruld-S.......: 732,821. 765,274 
yune-e.. «si 760,384 Post-e............. 558,412  , 627,949 
Grand 1otal * 1,705,028 id Total..... 3,948,320 4,045, 
seas a saree t Includes THIS. WEEK, 58,230 lines. 
Coustitution-S. 132,908 157478 ” 05,180 633,424 
MO. oS eee Poo.’ “hy ; 
Journal-S.....:3:° "649979 '622'397 qT 3ig.903 Sieea 
: ve 1,295,811 1,330, 
Sea Bit sg ANIM BBL tees Lanett 
59,920- lines: and COMIC WEEKLY, 433°706 1,390°452 
30,856 lines. 885 


Grand Total..... 10,611,118 10,363,722 
_ Notr: Globe (e) sold only in combina- 
tion with either (m) or (S) Globe. Traveler 


(Continued on page 84) 





FIRST and ONLY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
BROOKLYN... 


wtth Cite 7 
ONE OF the outstanding qualities of the 


Brooklyn Eagle—and one of the many rea- 
sons it has won nationwide acclaim—is its strong 


_ influence on its own community: 


Recently we had a fine example of ‘this point 


every phase- of local gambling and organi 
= eto = it ay Saaieid te exten 

ings County Grand Jury, appropriation of $60,- 
000 for the District Aoi to continue his 


when we published a series of articles coverin 
dog the 


‘investigation and the indictments of local 


gamblers. The final outcome may well set off a 
national exposé of wide significance. 


It is significant to note that the Brooklyn 
Eagle was the only newspaper in New York City 
which cited this crime picture and the only news- 
paper which made these editorial demands. 

Community leadership and crusading is’an old 
story with the Eagle. ugh its efforts it has 
brought about countless other civic improve- 
ments for the greatest Borough of the test 
city of the greatest country in the world. 

The Eagle publishes nearly twice as much 
Brooklyn news of all kinds as the 3 Manhattan 
afternoon papers as a group or the 4 Manhattan 
morning papers as a group. 

Yes, when it comes to serving Brooklyn read- 
ers (over 67% home delivered) the Eagle puts 
the emphasis on. Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN 
FAGLE 


HOME News pepe! 


W id 


COVVVEREEEEEES 


Represented Nationally by 
KELLY -SMITH CO. 
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FOR RAPID MAILROOM PRODUCTION 
..... investigate JAMPOL methods! 


The efficiency and flexibility in processing and handling — se through the mailroom and into the 
delivery trucks . . . now enjoyed by many great dailies . . . is around the JAMPOL Feeder-Conveyor 
and the Milwaukee Journal Feeder Mechanism (Pusher). 


Lt gee y Feeder-Conveyor (Live Roller Power Type) was introduced in 1937 at THE BALTI- 
MORE SUN. 138 of these units are now in operation in many of the nation’s leading newspaper plants. 





JAMPOL FEEDER-CONVEYOR, PUSHER (MILWAUKEE JOURNAL FEEDER MECHANISM) AND 
SIGNODE ‘WIRE TYING MACHINE—This complete system receives loose stacks of newspapers placed 
on conveyor: bya mailer. It conveys, automati ties the loose stacks with top and bottom wrapper, 
then automatically ‘ejects the finished bundles into a chute leading to the loading platform. This is done at 
a rate of 22-24 single tied or 10-12 double tied bundles per minute. 


46 PUSHERS ARE NOW IN OPERATION OR ORDERED FOR THESE NEWSPAPERS: 


Buffalo Courier Express Miami Herald Portland Oregonian 
Cleveland Press Milwaukee Journal Richmond Newspapers 
Indianapolis Star New York World Telegram St. Paul Dispatch 

Kansas City Star and Sun Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Los Angeles Examiner Norfolk Newspapers South Bend Tribune ; 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Oklahoma Times 


Our engineers have had over 25 years experience in the —— of news- 
print, stereotype plates and vullivon products. We will gladly discuss 
your problem if you will call us. 


General Offices and Factory: Bit 
The SAMPOL COMPANY, ING. 825°" 
Canadian F. q 
z ’ - Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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March Linage 


continued from page 82 





oe eh ee 
Record or (S) Advertiser, 
in com! 
*Includes AME 
59,920 lines and 
lines. 


only in combination with = 


with ae rs 
(m) Post 
(S) Post. 


bination with 
nicAN Y, 
MIC WEEELY, 


WEEEL' 


t Includes = WEEE, 58,230 





lines. 
ARADE, $4,071 lines. 





























§ Includes P, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
xXpress-m. . . x 
a Express-S. 729,424 746,514 
isteacessees 2,251,581 2,132,882 "882 
Total..... 3,719,422 3,687,519 
* Includes CAN WEEKLY, { 
59,920 lines. 
DEN, N. J. 
Courier-Post-e 1,118,489 1,175,516 
325,117 2,276,2 
252,565 1,2 
02,726 1 
991,457 1,000,¢ 
"981 435,58: 
121,114 1,029,398 
289,914  '279,6¢ 
8,090,874 7,907,797 
RICAN WEEKLY, 





AME 
59,920 — and COMIC WEEKLY, 
t Teckades THIS et , 58,230 lines. 


§ Includes P, 
CINCINNA’ i 
wirer-m........ 1,078,944 
1,083,885 
1,508,394 
1,671,859 571,859 


Grand Total..... 5, 
* Includes sicien 2 








1 lines. 
HIO 


1,477,006 
1,570,461 


148,427 


WEEELY, 


es, THIS ELAND, Oulo lines. 





ee aa 








Grand Total..... 5,760,204 — 
Tt Includes oTiits WEEK 88 
DAYTON, OH! 
408,391 
2°175,411 
557, 





929 
KLY, 


1 470,095 
Fosse 
510,785 

040 


~ga 


1,221,127 
1,972,138 
428, 


3,621,695 
752,179 


578 


Grand Total.. 6,298,724 6, 

* Includes AMERICAN EKLY, 
Poy} — and COMIC WEEKLY, 
Includes THIS WEEE, 58,230 lines. 

§ Includes ULUTH, MINN, lines. 
Herald-e......--+ 842,945 
News-Tribune-m. .. rez 527,843 
News-Tribune-S.... 371,715 _ 367,141 

Grand Total..... 1,708,257 1,737,928 
84 





1949 
841,843 
374, 
917,281 

2,133,720 
lines. 


Grand Total..... 2,402 
§ Includes PARADE 26) 


Grand Total..... aanaes 2,337,165 165 
§ includes P PARADE, 34,071 lines. 
EVANSVI 








Los ee emi 





1,624. 1,418,957 
sae abars 
1 ‘034, 171 "B44, 415 
1,104,676 ‘866,173 
811,435 507,118 


seses 9,240,126 7,626,318 
AMERICAN WEERLY. 
65,308 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 


°° Tecludes THIS yee” + ed lines. 











*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 
COMIC WEEKLY. 


59, lines and 
ELIREGN 657 lines 
in (a) and scludes ELE lines age 
NIAGARA F N. Y. 


















































Coat "MD. Courier oon est ah 1Ads.004 1,485,461 3,186,444 2,940,246 
MIMD, scanctae ¥ a 
PIG, << .oncassee 1,261,571 1,255,073 Times-e........... 1,669,075 1,641,594 opp, OMEAHOMA bat > nae 
ere Pham Grand Total..... 3,868,488 3,783,881 Qslshoman-: 677 407,513 
a eee ne, — a 
,e merc’ -™ ° e J y 
Journal Gazette-m.. , 36,702 {Oommerc' Xopeal-s 656.259 667.223 Grand Total..... 2,502,690 2,287,818 
bjournal Gazet te-S 22,580 537,261 Press-Scimitar-e. 1,673,351 1,079,678 OMAHA, NEBR. 
ews Sentinel-e.... 1,470,741 470: 741 1,436,123 eee World-Herald (see 
——— and Total..... 575 3,357,242 1,188,702 1,070,321 
Grand Total..... 2,637,784 784 2,710,176 f faclades THIS wii "58,230 lines. 619,690 "588,741 
§ Includes PARA. PARADE DE 34,0 71 Hines. ‘ MERIDEN, CONN. mason fe oe ao 
Star-T. Pacer 776, to 04,413 MOA ‘ore: World-Herald sold in combination 
Star-Telegram-e. 1,464,403 1,324, "915 Herald- 2,545,436 . Linage of only one edition 
Star-Telegram-S ty 915 oy eres a. ae e) is — eS WTUCKET. R. 3 
UNO soi5ssccese " Ws-e.. ,216, i 
on pints > _ ae scones aa "358,601 ‘Ties. .... suo abo 034 1,052,723 
eS ae eee Grand Total..... 5,108,195 4,047,077 Journal-e........ RIA: 224012 1,206,588 
F. . Tacindes AMERICAN WEEKLY, §Journal-Star-S.... "464.266 463,068 
1,281,690 59,920 lin WEG UU UPUNOD ch dcccccce cccunces 
7 428,365 " Includes ‘PHIs HIS WEEK, 58 58,230 lines. came = 2° 
—— Grand Total..... 1,688,278 1,720,688 
1,710,055 Sentinel-n......... ei5.030° g02,s19 | Srand To ax Weg te cate a 
nance 428,174 — 402/675 Jouraal (e) linage 
539,381 1,424,604 Journal-e.......... 2,693,257 2,380,061 ~ § Includes PARADE, 34,071 lines. 
1,150,100 1,083,808 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Grand Total..... 1 539,381, 1,424, 604 Evening . 2,267,999 2,125,630 
Post-Stas ine Mote) GUBORD”” 800,198 Sinciades Adi $i 4.957 401 4,550, 4550308 Sistine Sn. 443,774 "502,801 
see Note) 606,689 590,196 RICAN BKLY, jleuirerm aaasons 1,808/bos 
Norse: (m) sold in combina- a lines and COMIC WEEKLY, I pea er 1140829 1 "004,651 
tion with Times ee visgiven of one edition, 856 lines. none secereces 533" 466,800 
Post-Star (m 2 ruse ve °F tncludes THIS WE WEEK 438,220 lines. eaeteceseees 5 
Patriot-m......... TRG, PA. 186 1,295,438 Cribune-m........ ont 005 811 ase Seued etal sid wae ay 076,406 
§Patriot-News-S "218,803 weveneee SUM. ce tase te - L81L977 1,788,441 sahiastudes A Se cals aemeiy, 
Nora: Ni tec i eras jenna? 3475.00 oe GH, P. 
jOTE! smount . 
om (} Pita Paclot News  f Includes THIS WEEK” Post-Gazette-m s0b,218 $25,580 
(S) first 18 i940. MODESTO, CALIF. ___ Post-Gazette-S..... ........ 187,298 
§ Includes P, }E, 34,071 lines. ~ MGiitidein, 817,053 708.447 Press-e 1,737,508 1.746221 
s 2,070,416 1,865,689 -e.... 1,131,779 1,178,727 
‘ s 152,538 Be. 398 *Sun-T 8... "610,481 943 
aiiaias Ph MERE Ore sinh WR 
Tachidos PARAD: sen ah 3 Sgetees 988 230,381 50,920 COMIC WEEKLY, 
’ 43, _ 282,763 269,094 30, 
ne a ata i N. Y. asin ae cee Sieclades THIS WEEK, 88,230 lines 
jassau Revi Grand To "= 04 5,401 TLAN 
Mecsas Gos SN OT MUNCIE, IND. mn T2802 708,292 
m =. rat 969,321 769,498 757,810 foo sis 1 eee riatt 
Sperancigeme 1,456,016 1,226,442 SOS SS F _ 339,532 
1,793,113 1,680,666 Grand Total..... 
Grand Total. ees 2,643,106 NASHVILLE, TENN. Sfeades site E™ OD 
Jersey Observer-e... 687,554 711,505 1'308/040 1330" ‘302 et des THIS WEEK, 59,365 lines. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS os "907.762 "576,880 Inclu an . 
besseces Oy 1 Abt 008 NEW “siaived eam: 3.134.238 cre etki 
923 “Baie 116 rschna 1 453.188 1 sonst ——— = ae 
B68, , Grand Total..... 3,151,656 2,949,569 
Eien bit). 2s 007 587 6,000, 6,000,497 325,015 301,351 + Includes THIS WEEE, 08 230 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE’ 43,207 lines 2,326,990 2,100,888 QUINCY, MASS. s 
. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. om NEW ORLEANS, a, alee Potrlot Ledears. 701,846 745,807 
WSO... ce cecesee 320 r ee D 
= RS 1:713,624 1'763,631 & Hasie (sce Note)... 1,237,430 1,138,980 
IE oor pai 44,720 "743,463 5,734 807,765 EagleS.....-...++ 
one Egg ogee 1,146,661 1,096,522 1, 108,840 1,227'201 


Grand Total..... 5,680,588 588 pos 408 
t Hasse = Tits WEEK, 58,230 lines. 


§ Inch perc 34,071 lines. 
SACKSO ©, FLA. 
Times Union-m.... My500,010 1,250,018 
§Times Union-S. . 437,066 482 
Journal-e.......... 995,638 1,027,523 


Grand Total..... 2,753,614 753,614 2 “ipa 
§ Includes PARADE, 34,071 lines. 


oon ba ro J. 

Jersey Journal em 824,216 

PA. 

peo (ee! Note). Tato 580 1,185,114 

bune (e) sold in combination 

yk ‘m). Linage of edition, 

Tees (e) only, is shown. 

KNOXVI TENN. 

578,574 576,356 

228,654 269,940 

851,287 830,971 

_ 231,587 537 _276,780 730 





1,890,052 1,953,997 








389, 
1,039,200 1,084,464 


St ty iad a 
im ™m) so! io 
OTB: ie fe a u one ofl Eagle 





Grand Total 5436220, 5,128,308 
sovginciudes AMIBRICAN WEEKL 


59,920 

'} Includes THIS WEEK, 58,230 lines. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

wage 1,597,718 


1,478,704 
977,019 






987,373 
1,601,033 1,121,190 
784 764 

- 219,778 221,750 
15,159,338 14,893,295 


() only, is shown. : 


apap 3 VA. 
630,471 1,628,426 
Times-Diopatch-nt 1! '218,420 1,166,909 
Times-Dispatch. "620,507 507 "680,860 
Grand Total..... 3,469,398 3,425,695 
ROANOKE, VA. 
758,697 662,664 
942 333,953 
791,964 743,357 





1,846,603 1,789,974 


636,020 _ 635,564 
1,750,408 1,800,168 
Grand T. 3,760,939 3,512,652 
Pfacludes THIS wie. "58,230 lines. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Business Ma , 
Mack, Tribune Review Pub: 
lishing Co., Greensburg, Pa. 





Gas-fired casting pot and pig melter Four of the six Linotype 


machines, equip! with Gas-fired pots 


publisher demands real service 


yy | from these modern Gas-fired 


e Six Linotypes 

: e Two Ludlows 
which assure profitable opera- 
tion, whether in newspaper pub-|} ° One Elrod 
lishing, job printing, book bind- e One Flat Caster 
ing or periodicals. b 

‘Typical example of all’round||- ° One Pig Pot 
GAS usage is the modern plant @ One Mat Scorcher 
of the Tribune-Review Publish- 
ing Company, Greensburg, © One Stereotype Caster 
Pennsylvania. With morning 
and evening newspapers, this 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


a 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. 
TOR & PUBLISHER for April 29, 1950 . wit 


are kept at a minimum by the 
simple equipment and clean fuel.” 
For publishers with e 
hanica! 
superinte i 
the production 
lines, GAS is the ideal fuel for 
shop streamlining. Your local 
Gas Company will help you get 
the most out of your fuel by 
effective uti ization in modern 
Gas Equipment. 











1949 
“goLave 
389,796 
2,529,508 
799,187 
Ate es 
1,000,778 339 





oO ties. 


PA IN. 
uty Mi 965,225 
752038 724,148 
1,418,076 1,355,440 








1950 1949 
News-Tribune-e 1,293,944 1,089,154 
News-Tribune-S. 367,452 322,030 
TOMB. arccscccee covvcecs 166,784 
Grand Total..... 1,661,396 2,137,967 


525,009 
1,742,559 
602,278 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
1950 1949 


403,244 388,925 
119,333 198,785 


522 pee Rol Sag 





2,869,846 
A 
1,080,687 
1,741,033 
2,003,717 
348 © 109,993 
4,935,430 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Times-e... 1,320,199 betes 
ddvertiser-S. aes 187,54 





3,111,005 3,044,813 


Grand Total 
# Includes PARADE, 34,071 lines. 


E ie 
"as Sage 
195,348 173,099 
2,585,071 2,410,911 

» TEXAS 
1,253,382 974,494 


6 554,033 
1,737,453 1,474,025 
— 1,257,326 
















3,716,322 3,610,202 
, CALI 
1,010,101 
473,257 
1,318,265 
620, 
1,015,968 
‘951,887 
5,389,821 5,055,408 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
$5,308 lines and COMIC WEEKLY: 
t Includes THIS WEEE, 59,365 lines. 
SCHENECT. 
1,045, 712 1,091,384 











10,400 415 416/801 
1,880,629 


e inage of one 
ition, Record (m) only, i is given. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
eo +» 1,489,484 1,357,759 
1 '290,471 U1 58,966 
544,361 530,473 


3,324,316 3,047,198 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


Hudson Dispatch-m 751,807 694,367 
UTICA, N. Y. 
901,288 949,270 
239,132 236, 
_ 961,712 ‘712, _ 957,206 


2,102,132 2,142,556 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Times-Herald-d.... 1,616,680 1,473,107 
‘limes-Herald-S.... 427,719 416,079 
News-e 017,229 397 
1,460,876 1,475,317 

535,649 457, 


2,602,109 2,448/217 
_ 785,801 773,306 


Grand Tota! 

s oct hy 

59,920 

30,856 li 
+ Includes THIS WEEK, 58,230 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 34, 071 lines. 


8,445,563 8,033,431 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
nes. 








Union Star-e....... 996,2 996,115 WATERBURY, CONN. 
Republi 932,531 831,793 
Grand Total... .. 2,041,954 2,087,499 Republican-S. ae 290 2 255, 256 
: RANTON, PA. American-e........ 1.107721 1,088:638 


= +390 ry — 
4,997 
1,248,258 258 1 1,168,071 ori 


Grand Total..... 2,161,645 645 2,038,713 
§ re EATPLE, WA 071 lines. 


Post-Intelligencer-m 995, ' 225 900,394 
*Post-Intelligencer-S 466,579 449,442 
Dtiticedesehl esateare a0inseso 
1,686,098 1,573,663 

"487,874 "518,649 649 


3,635,776 3,442,148 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
3,308 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
30,856 lines. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
—— +t epeeaeh 864,405 
_ 280,632 








861,313 
_ 285,518 518 


Grand Total..... 1,154,037 1,146,831 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
‘Tribune-E.j;:..... 1,354,990 1,344,357 

Tribune-S. -:’...... 366 
Grand Total..... 1,758,356 1,768,865 

SPOKANE, WASH. 
Review-m....... 732,968 718,898 
MS.ceeeee 1,687 559,789 
Chronicle-e........ 1,016,126 1,080,097 


Grand Total. .... 2,280,781 .781 2,358,784 
t Includes THIS wEiK, Tal, 2 258,784 


N 
Herald-Journal-e. 
Ametican-S 574,039 '577,3 

Post Standard-m... 887, 

Post Standard-S...: 291/220 317,737 
Grand Total. .... 3 3 

G 583,022 oso 
59,920 lines and QOMIC EKLY, 
$ Includes PARADE, 84,071 lines. 
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,N. Cc 
1,324,090 ey 
"463,862 


Figures Supplied by Advertising Linage Service 








JAMESTOWN, © N. Y¥. 
Post-Journal-e. . ror 31650 alee 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Tribune-e (see doce Ni 7 999,927 889,369 
Norse ribune fe) sold in combination 
with Eagle (m 





LOWELL, MASS. 











9,911 
1,022,402 402 943/246 
Grand Total..... 
2,810,354 2,631,000 Norn: Started publieation Oc October 
jOLUMBE as 737,099 one LYNN, MASS. 
376,338 327,052 ee: sseeicee: 
_ 814,821 769,345 Telegram-News-e... 
otal er tyrd 761 1833496 Grand Total..... 1,202,318 1,160,408 
Journal-e.......... 1,184,739 1,191,543 PASADENA, CAL. 
EUGENE, ORE. Independent-m... a 880,474 
Rater Guards. 23970 $7) oaroi2 StarNewoe s..., 369 26 | BTL'013 
“=| Bias a . . 
pir nasco Saas oe 298,067 332,698 
Grand Total..... 1,180,385 1,216, —  —— 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. Grand Total..... 2,386,746 2,381,559 
Commonwealth- PATERSON, N. J. 
RDO SND RAPIDS MICH” Qallm... +00. 335,391 1,019,789 
seperate Ses LOC ANS 1,012,176 OME O----+>+->->> SACO LN 
HAMMOND, IND. Grand Total.. 2,344,788 2,340,188 
Wenes-0.....5ce0e% 926,309 817,666 - a 
.. = eRe 275,063 283,472 meuniere ‘ite on oso.824 
imes-m . o- 
Grand Total. — eo 1,101,188 SUMEPE.»- 290002 _-Sonebe pray 4 
Gazette-e.......... 577,647 2,126,050 
assttne..- cicgbee, Melee Grand Total. . 2,308,871 050 
Clarion-Ledger-m... "784,101. 752,863 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Clarion-Ledger 2 326,872 Record-m......... 829,851 
Daily News-E.... "Times-Leader. 1,198,275 1,193,3 7 
Daily News-S. _284'410 Independent-S. "222,415 "239 
Grand Total Grand Total..... 





2,253,632 speesba 





Figures Supplied by Publishers 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
1950 


1 
930,006 924,784 
237,104 227,472 
1,167,110 1,152,256 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
1, 


Enquirer and News-e 
Enquirer and News-S 


Grand Total..... 








Grand Total..... 2,291,542 2,145,687 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MACY GROUP 


Mamaroneck Times-e 441,091 373,595 
Mt. Vernon Argus-e 819,161 820,545 
New a ‘Stand- 

ard Star-e....... 915,371 908,215 
Ossing Citizen 

Register-e....... 435,765 393,513 
Peekskill Star. 454,469 94, 
Port Chester Item-e 739,751 695,491 
Tarrytown News-e. 465,702 455,566 
Yonkers Herald 

Statesman-e..... 782,046 755,312 
White Plains Dis- 

patch Reporter... 1,050,091 


1,080,367 
6,103,447 5,877,298 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Grand Total..... 


1,181,715 1,098,963 
416,570 418,182 
977,749 812,178 

¥ 793,868 
416, _ 416,490 _345,246 








Grand Total..... 3,881,911 911 3,468,437 
§ Includes PARADE, 34,071 lines. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Telegram-S 397,396 391,373 
Telegram-m. . 1,051,114 972,561 
Gazette & Post-e... 1,179,574 1,141,294 
Grand Total..... 2,628,084 2,505,228 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Vindicator 
Telegram-e...... 1,338,200 1,430,376 
§Vindicator 
Telegram-S...... _ 461,980 980 38-4516, _516,516 
Total 1,800,180 1,046,892 a 892 


Grand 
{ Includes PARADE: "34, seer lines. 


























ROCK§ISLAND-MOLINE, ILL. 
1950 94! 


ee” 962,612 1,092,406 
AEGMSE. 2. ccccccce 915,712 1,034,796 


1,878,324 2,127,202 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grand Total..... 








Times-e. . . pr raece eet 1, th on Telegram-e........ 479,122 521,360 
Democrat-S........ 794 316,232 Sans (uiay Menigabed, Bin. 
Grand Total. .... 2,321,550 2,405,270 
321, 405, ABILENE 
EEN BAY, WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e.... 1,288,052 1,287,216 Reporter-News-m... 697,488 618,308 
KANSAS CITY, MO. -News-S... 293,972 276,892 
oo: : Vassar 1278002 eect tent. GeBEDa LEaSamy 
,278,002 Grand Total..... 1,684,942 1,533, 
808219 "721105 Orand Total = _ 
—- ———_ BIG SPRING 
srand Total. .... 3,557,650 3,190,137 Herald-e..... see. 858,108 336,700 
LAFAYETTE, ‘LA. erald-S.......... 249, 143,696 
Advertiser-e.... 584, 864 522,284 ne “war 
wis. Grand Total..... iy 
Capital TinMADISON, WIS. 1a 299 CORPUS CHRIST 
pi’ ‘imes-e ’ 
Wis. State Journal-m en 701,044 oe - 4 1 aa 
Wis. State Journal-S 305,722 360,901 Timers. ----.----- 1Liggee gerd 
Grand Teel itowde Gee. rand Total... 2,520,140 2,367,400 
Herald-Times-e. 680,596 633,136 ENISON 
nities MONTGOMERY, ALA ety mug Wetllbe........005. 396,382 349,006 
5 le... aie 723,170  653'380 PME: oc cccccpes 120,988 160,608 
Advertiser-S....... 325,794 — 310,646 =~ Grand Total..... 517,370 509,614 
Grand Total..... 1,775,018 1,611,540 ,611,540 ger 
NEW mega MASS. News Mi 409,010 333,452 
-Times-e... 950,110 864,954 eee , y 
Peecruce f ene 200/604 *eaa00 News Messenger-S.. 167132 164682 
G easy 1,150,804 304 1,017,304 Grand Total..... 576,142 498,134 
Includes PARADE, 33, 758 lines. in PARIS 
i ASSAIC. EE, occ cncekan 330,162 356,902 
Herald-News-e..... ‘* iu, 7. 1 Ons, 631 News-S.........+.+ 141, 157,038 
wie een Herald Masioe 9 206,074 Grand Total... 472,004 613,940 
ingen Star-m. 318,682 SAN ANGELO 
ingen Star-S... 189,140 175,462 Standard-m........ 738,416 714,518 
McAllen Monitor-e. 392,182 .796 Times-e.......-.-- 734,426 716,044 
McAllen Monitor-S. 207,830 168,518 Standard-Times-S.. 292,684 
Grand Total..... 1,635,578 1,446,774 Grand Total..... 1,765,526 1,729,924 
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where. Take these cartoons, for example. 


driving habits of millions of motorists. 


safety in the future, our thanks. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Insurance Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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HUMOR IS where you find it, and a good cartoonist can find humor almost any- 


In 1949, speeding on U.S. streets and highways killed 10,100 men, women and children. 


This figure represents extreme tragedy, not comedy. But in order to prevent accidents, 
" you have to appeal to all kinds of people. Some drivers respond to the logic of accident 
statistics. Others learn by reading accident news reports and seeing crash photographs. 


Still other drivers need cajolery. And many need to be kidded. 


Fortunately for the nation, its newspapers have long since appreciated the need for 


traffic safety education. Your ingenuity and influence have improved the 


In their behalf,.and for the drivers you'll help to 





What's tunny about 
10100 deathse 


































COMMUNICATIONS 





More Business Urged 
For Press Wireless 


Press WIRELESS can handle more business and it is to the interest 
of newspapers that it is given the opportunity, according to the Com- 


mittee on Press 


Communications of the ANPA, which pointed out that 


the Federal Communications Commission has denied the petition of 
Press Wireless extension of authorization to handle non-press gov- 


ernment messages. The committee 


Your Committee during the past 
year has been principally occu- 
pied with the International Tele- 
graph Regulations which were 
considered in Paris during May, 
1949, our interest being solely to 
protect newspapers’ press rates. 

As reported to the 1949 annual 
Convention some of the proposals 
transmitted to the International 
Telecommunication Union as pro- 
polsals of the United States for 
revision of the International Tele- 
graph Regulations would have 
turned the clock back thirty years 
so far as press transmission is 
concerned. 


U. S. Proposals Vetoed 
At the Paris Conference for the 
first time since the regulations 
were formulated a definite ratio 


posed by the United States dele- 

gates. The Paris Conference also 
eablished a ten-word minimum 
charge for both ordinary and ur- 
gent press telegrams. Provision 
was made for abolition of the 
half-rate deferred telegrams July 
1, 1950. 

All proposals having the ap- 
proval of the American delegates 
were rejected at the Paris Con- 
ference with one exception—that 
exception being the proposal for 
a minimum ten-word charge and 
this proposal was opposed by the 
press of the United States. 

Arbitrary Rate Increases 

General Manager Cranston Wil- 
liams appeared at a hearing of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in Washington, Dec. 6, and 
presented a statement for your 
Chairman who was unable to at- 
tend. The statement pointed out 
that the press does not object to 

rates when such rates 
are justified by economic factors, 
but that it io object strenuously 
to automatic and arbitrary in- 
creases by international action 
which are not warranted on real- 
istic economic or other sound 
grounds. The Committee said that 
there was a threat to world-wide 
information inherent in the regu- 
lations adopted at the Paris Con- 
ference, and particularly in that 
i which would tie in 

press rates to commercial rates. 

Your Committee urged the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
immediately to advise all signato- 
ries to the Paris telegraph regula- 


report follows: 





tions that the American carriers 
will not be forced nor asked to 
abide by the regulations govern- 
ing press communications and to 
advise American carriers to do 
their utmost between the time of 
the hearing, Dec. 6, and July 1, 
1950, to negotiate private agree- 
ments designed to keep press rates 
divorced from commercial rates 
and to refrain from enforcing the 
10-word minimum press _ rate 
charge. 

Although the F.C.C. advised 
that a large part of the state- 
ment of your Committee would 
be stricken from the record be- 
cause it was not germane to the 
subject at issue, since the Paris 
regulations were not being con- 
sidered at the hearing, subsequent- 
ly the ANPA was advised that 
the full statement would be con- 
sidered by F.C.C. 

Subsequently, on Jan. 16, a 
conference was held in the offices 
of F.C.C. in Washington to con- 
sider the Paris regulations and 
again the ANPA was represented 
and again expressed its opposition 
to the Paris regulations as they 
dealt with press rates. 

Close Watch Is Kept 

During early March of this 
year the State Department ad- 
vised the Secretary General of the 
International Telecommunication 
Union of its opposition to the 
press provisions of the Tele- 
graph regulations. The State De- 
partment communication urged 
that those provisions not be ap- 
plied by other members of the 
Union where it would result in 
increase in press rates. 

If the United States becomes a 
Signatory to the Regulations— 
and there are some who cannot 
see the necessity for such action 
since it has not before been 
deemed necessary—it is the hope 
of your Committee that the posi- 
tion taken by the ANPA in its 
public appearances will be given 
weight and the press will be ade- 
quately protected. A close watch 
will be kept on developments. 

The President on April 10 
asked the Senate to ratify, with 
several reservations, the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Regulations. Up 
to now your Committee has not 
been able to secure text of the 
reservations but in the light of 
statements by the State Depart- 
ment and the agreement reached 
at a government-industry com- 





munications conference in Wash- 
ington Jan. 16, it is assumed that 
the reservations to the Treaty will 
protect press rates adequately. 
Merger of Communications 
Urged by Western Union 
Last October the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. asked Con- 
gress for legislation which would 
enable that company to acquire 
all American telegraph and tele- 
type services both in the United 
States and abroad. It proposed to 
negotiate for the purchase of the 
telegraph and teletype business of 
A.T.&T, and all independents sub- 
ject to a fair price determination 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission, and also to arrange 
for the purchase of international 
telegraph facilities of R.C.A., 
American Cable & Radio, and 


any other American company 
operating in the international 
field. 


The ANPA immediately made 
it clear to the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. that the ANPA 
would oppose any legislation 
which contemplated merging Press 
Wireless with the other communi- 
cations groups and stated that any 
enabling legislation that might be 
enacted should be specific in the 
exclusion of any specialized com- 
munications carrier such as Press 
Wireless. 

Government Aid Hit 

In the meantime Senator Mc- 
Farland (Ariz.), chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
on Communications announced 
his opposition to any plans for 
merging domestic or  interna- 
tional telegraph communications 
if such a plan involved govern- 
mental financial aid on the ground 
that such a step might be the first 
step to government ownership of 
communications. 

Legislation to permit communi- 
cations mergers has not been in- 
troduced in the present Congress 
but should such legislation be in- 
troduced it will be the duty of 
your Committee to see that it is 
not so all-embracing as to include 
Press Wireless. 

More Traffic for Press 
Wireless Urg 

The Federal Communications 
Commission on June 29, 1949 de- 
nied petition of Press Wireless for 
extension of authorization to han- 
dle non-press government mes- 
sages after July 1, 1949, and 
since that time Press Wireless has 
been unable to handle this traffic 
although well equipped to do so. 
Press Wireless can handle more 
business and it is to the interest of 
newspapers that it is given the 
opportunity. 

It is important in the light of 
the over-all communications prob- 
lem that Press Wireless be main- 
tained on a financially solvent 
basis. Your Committee again 
repeats what it said in a letter 
addressed to the membership Nov. 
16, 1949 and urges every news- 
paper to request the press associa- 





tions to make more use of Press 
Wireless facilities. Your Commit- 
tee feels it cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of this and hopes 
that each of you will take action. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Juttus Ocus ADLER, 
Chairman. 
E. M. Antrim 
Robert B. Choate 
J. D. Gortatowsky 
Clark Howell 
John S. Knight 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 
s 


P. D. Fahnestock 
Buys 2 Weeklies 

Two upstate New York weeklies 
have been purchased by P. D. 
Fahnestock, chief of the news di- 
vision of ECA in Washington, and 
formerly with the editorial de- 
partments of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News and Buffalo Times. 
The papers are the Kenmore In- 
dependent-Record and North Park 
Advertiser, both in the Buffalo 
suburban area. Mr. Fahnestock 
will take up his duties as editor 
and publisher of the two papers 
at the end of April when he will 
resign from ECA. 

* * * 

H. Frank Lunsford, co-pub- 
lisher of the Denison (Ia.) Bulle- 
tin eight years, has sold his inter- 
est to Jack DeGard, formerly of 
the Mapleton (Ia.) Press. 

* * * 

The Earlville (Ia.) Review has 
been sold by Theodore Tuttle to 
Don Rathmann, former editor and 
advertising manager of the Bar- 
rington (Ill.) Courier. 

* ~ * 

O. E. Smith, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Sprit Lake (Ia.) 
Beacon for 40 years, has sold the 
paper to W. E. Beck, owner and 
publisher of the Whiteside Sen- 
tinel at Morrison, Ill. 

* 


Scales Hold Firm 

San Francisco — Scales have 
been held close to existing levels 
in recent negotiations conducted 
by the CNPA Industrial Relations 
Bureau, a survey by Harold A. 
Schlotthauer, executive vicepresi- 
dent, shows. 
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Plagierism - Piracy - 


Copyright 
INSURANCE 
For the Wise Publisher 
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FOR CLEANER IMPRESSIONS with less wear... 


LEADING PRINTERS ARE USING THESE 
TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 
AND DRAW SHEETS— 

















OUTER OR UPPER BLANKETS UNDER BLANKETS 
COMBINO ,, extremely durable clean printing lam- CUSHION CORK* Highly resilient and  recom- 
inated blanket. PRICE mended as the wie Mon fe bi wpe - wAT com, 

bination with "FOUNDATION" blanket or * 

= —- a where a drawsheet is used. 

" i " PRICE 

= = oa WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36-38" .059-.075 $10.44 

TINGUE COATED FELT 1. same durable 36-38" 076-092 1182 

ti “COMBINO " affixed to a represse + blanket, a .059- : 

fon tam “who prefer softer packing. Uncoated Felt gauges 39-48" 076-092 15.36 

063 and 083. 

*6 PRICE . 

WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD TINGUCORK® Much firmer than “CUSHION- 
36" $24.12 CORK" and preferred where precision plates are available 
36" on pnt .  connnn S eae for “CUSHIONCORK" “FOUNDA- 
54" i “ cy 

PRICE 
DRAW SHEETS WIDTH GAUGE — 
48" 032 

GOLD TYMPAN An old favorite for Flat Bed rs 

Presses. Skivered metallic surface accepts excess ink and - — yard or over—less than § q. ya tc per 

flakes it off without smudging. eueca 36.38" O58. a7 10 “4 

36-38" d 
be a SS a or 39-48" ‘085-075 13.92 
: ‘ 39-48" 076-.086 15.36 

IMPROVED SATISFACTION coated with 

Prone os by Du Pont, on a fabric which has been im- KORKER® joces .008 to 008 during first 50,000 impres- 

P with B PRICE o- and + se bef at a mis with _ r : the life of the 

lanket. Desirable for ints wi jer type presses, or, 
wiom ag oy “a _ where an unf. | condition exists. 
"026. ; PRICE 
= WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 

TOP This drawsheet is firm, durable, economical and of 36-38" 058-.060 $9.00 

long life. 36-38" .068-.070 920 

PRICE 39-49" 058-.060 12.00 

WIDTH — — 39-49" 068-070 12.00 

, PRICES POPULAR SIZES ; 
: : e. we = pe FOUNDATION 4 firm en ae ote pack- 
ag 030 600 ing laminated by DuPont with "Neopren com- 
. Popol ‘ bination with A CUSHIONCORK:. STINGUCORK: and 
36"x69 030 6.90 “TINGUE" Drawsheets or Felt. 
+ im me | PRICE 
STERLING The p plastic d y WIDTH GAUGE ° PER YARD 
PRICE 36" 032 $9.72 

WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD ae 040 12.60 
50" 025 $4.68 36-38" 053-075 12.60 
poo POPULAR SIZES 36-38" .076-.085 14.40 

025 6.60 24-36" -120 20.52 
sat 025 7.60 * Reg. U.S. Pat Office 
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CIRCULATION 





Personnel Policy Held 
Key to Greater Effort 


By G. 


Gordon Strong 
Business Manager, Toledo (O.) Blade 


(Text of a talk at the con- 
vention oF the Ohio Circulation 
Managers Association, April 12.) 

Ir sEEMs to me time to re- 
emphasize the fact that oper- 
ating costs have reached such 
ee gel a that 


pers have beet 


brink of econo- 
mic instability. 
Evdences of 
this are ite 
apparent when 
we note the 
mergers that 
are taking 
place, the de- 
mise of the 
New York Sun 
and other pa- 





Strong 


Pers over the past several —"- 
all of which merely sues . 


the necessity of greater = 
operation and effort being put 


fine ——— to 
oo rf a —_ hd 


I want to con-- 


pattern in the hiring or coun- 

of employes, provided the 

—— manager is aware 

bilities. There 

uestion but that every care 

id be taken to select the 

ne man or woman to fit the 

job. 

Nepotism Restricted 

A — of the ae news- 

rs ve recen' up 

_ — ape in an 

le as ob- 

e prob- 

is, ‘ course, 


personnel agencies coos devel- 
oped er AY f-4e apti- 
tude tests whi 
on a number of newspapers. 
But this is not the only function 
of B age hn tog Departments. 
ir function is, as I see it, 
to narTow the gap of misunder- 
standing and misapprehension 
between’ management and the 
employe. 
The Toledo Blade has recently 
established a Personnel Depart- 
ment, with a full time director 


whose duty it is to interview to time. 


nti 





sponsblities = Pertinent to tt 
Probably importan t 
oe ma Fh. dl ~~ in gen- 
eral, and the newspaper busi- 


be materially reduced in our 
lifetime. - We are therefore 
_ with the ——— of get- 

maximum s from 
thse associated with us. This 
presents a human relations 
problem. 


Feeling of Responsibility 
I feel that better personnel 
tion should be the 
ange which = , strive. 
representative of your 
Geparinen, whether it be the 
district bran 


on sales manager is not only 
the sales manager, credit man- 
ager or service manager, but 
at the same time each of your 
representatives has personnel 


problems which must be solved- leave policy, 


in order to maintain the proper 
support and perspective. 

A cardinal principle ‘ter good 
personnel relations is that each 
of the men under you should 
have a definite feeling of re- 
sponsibility, accompanied by 
authority to ye 4 out your 
program, without the necessity 
of coming to you for decision 
on every little matter. 

Another principle aa —_ of 
showing personal in 
each and every Mg Do 
not treat your employes as a 
group; treat them as individ~ 
uals. All of you are engaged 
in out a eae 
program, whether you are con 
scious of it or not. It is not 
necessary 


follow any set 1 


‘90 


p employes of all de- 


ents and check into such that 


a person’s background by con- 
tacting former employers, 
schools attended, etc. 

We have recently put into 
effect a policy desi; 
strict ne 
related applicant is far above 
average in inteHigence and -apti- 
tude for the vacancy, it is the 
policy of the Toledo Blade Co. 
to hire no personnel. related to 
someone on our = 

After an — oye has been 
hired, he sho be carefully 
oriented so far as the Company 
is concerned, and, in the case of 


circulation department employ- - 
carefully instruc- 


es, should be 
ted on all functions performed 
by the circulation department. 
It is our poli to have all 
new employes take.a carefully 
conducted tour of the premises. 
After tour employes are 
furnished various brochures 
and are given no geen explana- 
tion. with respect to our sick 
our Suggestion 
System, our Pension Plan, our 
Group Life Insurance program, 
hospitalization, medical cover- 
age, and are given a briefing 
on the provisions of the Giuld 
contract, especially as it re- 
lates to the new employe. 
Formal Training 
Following this orientation 
program e employe under- 
goes training under supervisors. 
Very few papers, including our 
own, have any formal training 
‘ogram other than that given 
~ the individual’s immediate 
supervisor. Beyond that, it is 
up to the employe to look and 
listen, and attempt to obtain as 
= training as he can assimi- 
ate. 





We, on the Blade, are indeed 
fortunate to have a circulation 


definite and 
direct interest in each of the 
2 work: in the circu- 
on department. This makes 
for ve high morale and a 
closely it organization. 
In our C y ploye 
is a and in fact is encour- 
to have discussions with 
department head, or the 
Personnel Director, or with me. 
Our principle of sound per- 
sonnel relations is that any 
supervisor should give, at least, 
verbal recognition to a job well 
done. This goes for su 
ors as well as the man on the 
lowest level. It is a serious mis- 
take to assume the attitude that 
just because a man is a super- 
visor, he ceases to be a human 
being who needs recognition. 
Working Toward Goal 


It is up to the circulation di- 





d rector to see that each employe 


in his department feels that he 
is an ——- cog or integral 
part of the department. Men 
do not work for money alone 
and hence each member of the 
circulation department can be 
made to feel well rewarded if 
they are kept advised as to 
what the department is trying 
to accomplish and how the part 
they are playing will help to- 
ward the common goal. 

The work of each employe 
should be evaluated from time 
Very few newspaper 
circulation departments, or for 
matter any department in 
the ne r business, have 
any formal method of 
ing jobs or rating employes. 
However, on a few newspa 
notably those in New York, 
extensive job analysis work has 
been done. It is termed “ 
slotting” and although there are 
many bugs yet to be-ironed out, 
it has encouraged other news-. 
papers to think about setting 
up a system providing for the 
rating of each employe. 

The matter of pay is, of 
course, of primary importance 
in maintaining good personnel 
relations. Merit increases should 
be granted where earned, In 
Guild ju jurisdictions fewer merit 
increases have been granted 





Who is “Mr. UNION’? 


What are the basic principles of 
American labor? How did trade 
unionism get started? Who organ- 
ized the erican Federation of 





Labor? 

You’ the 
histo. rx the man who made it 
possible . ee Gompers... in 
the ni TY. 


w May ER’ 
Other ‘exciting Stories and ar- 
ticles: the shocking starvation 
wages of American teachers. . 
drinking amo college students 
. condensation of “Pea 


devoted to the problems of your 
family. 


Liberty 


WOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 














would ordinarily be justi- 
fed. principa! because the 
minimum 


of e 

Also, of course, Guild contracts 
restrict the weeding out process 
by makin; discharges expen- 
sive and Where pos- 
sible, incentive “plans are to be 
desired, but again this depends 
upon local conditions. 

Another major development 
of which we hear much these 
days is that of security. It is 
the circulation director’s re- 
ay ee 4 that employes in 

ent should develop 
a feeling of security in their 
jobs. A newspaper had an ad- 
a le = most other oie 

ies — primar’ 

due to the relative stability of 
its operations. This is particu- 
larly true in the circulation de- 
partment. 


Importance of security to the 
average personnel is exempli- 
= through the passage of So- 

Security legislation, and 
eo recently the proposed re- 
vision, and the ‘terrific atten- 
tion. being paid today to sick 
benefits, severance pay, etc. 


Whether such added security 
afforded through these media 
contributes much to employes’ 
satisfaction and Ss a is 
debatable. In general, it might 

said that securit, yh 


utes to better — , ae 
which in turn, a 
more contented — i. a 
employe. 


Print tt in 
the West, 


aT 


we 





> Save time and money . . . let us 

% print your magazine, newspa- 
wet ca catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
® print. Black, color or process 
B colors. Fast, modern rotary 
@ presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
@ outs, mats or plates. Let us 
. quote on your needs. 

a Redgers & 

= McDonald 

PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Rotary Printing Specialists 
BH Exclusively on Newsprint 

J | 2621 Wast St Siro 
Des Angeles 


fe ey 


r 
: Rodgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
| Please send samples of your work. 
! 
! 
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The growers of natural rubber in South- 
east Asia wanted the facts. They wanted 
to know the truth about natural rubber 
in tires. America’s cars. 

So they asked National Analysts, Inc., Here is their answer — the co 
a distinguished research firm in Phila- report by National Analysts o 
delphia, to find out — without favor or views with automotive engin 
prejudice. 14 companies who make 

National Analysts went directly to the automobiles in the U.S. 
men best qualified to have an informed 





SEND FOR FREE COPY 
of this survey report today to the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 
Dept. Ell, 1631 K Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
(a | Reubber Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
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INS Reports Demand 
For U.S. News Service 


THE MaAsor American news 
services are in greater demand 
throughout the free countries of 
the —_ than ever before in his- 
tory juse people are “hungry 
for truthful reporting,” Interna- 
tional News Service declared this 
week in its annual progress report. 

ding exceptions to this 
general trend, however, are the 
“handcuffed” countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, the report states. It 
was presented to news and busi- 


ness executives of the agency by’ 


INS General Manager Seymour 
Berkson at the annual business 
meeting, in connection with the 
ANPA convention. 

924 Foreign Clients 

“More and more foreign news- 
papers in the countries outside the 
Soviet sphere of domination con- 
sider it essential to subscribe to at 
least one and often several of the 
U. S. news agencies in order to 
obtain impartial, balanced cover- 
age of world news,” Mr. Berkson 
said. 

“The INS client list abroad has 
grown for example, from a hand- 
ful of clients before the outbreak 
of World War II to 924 foreign 
clients today—and the list is still 
gro 


wing. 

“Foreign newspapers have come 
to rely more and more on the 
American agencies for global cov- 
erage and for the news behind the 
news of world events; there is a 
tremendous respect abroad for the 
high principles of unbiased news 
reporting that govern the opera- 
tions of the American news serv- 
ices. 

“This expansion is a healthy 
two-way development, because it 
has also enabled INS, for example, 
to expand and improve its foreign 
news coverage for U. S. clients 
with a network of additional 
sources for both news and back- 
ground material abroad.” 

Client List Expands 

Summarizing the progress of 
INS during the past 12 months, 
Mr. Berkson revealed that INS 
has added to its domestic and for- 
eign client lists a total of 102 
new newspaper clients, 31 radio 
clients, 26 television stations, 12 
special service subscribers,-and 9 
university journalism schools. 

“As our client list expands, we 
have been able correspondingly to 
expand and further improve our 
facilities for news-gathering 
throughout the world,” Mr. Berk- 
son pointed out. 

“In the newest medium—televi- 
sion—INS has far more than 
maintained its initial leadership as 
the sole press association furnish- 
ing newsreels as well as teletype 
news and spot photos for TV. 

“We have broadened our initial 
head start in this field to the point 
where we now service more than 


92 


70% of the nation’s present tele- 
vision stations with one or more 
of our TV news elements. 

“Our leadership as a distributor 
of the greatest variety of news 
programs for television has been 
consolidated in cooperation with 
Telenews Productions, Inc. (news- 
reel affiliate) to the point where 
we are recognized without ques- 
tion as number one in the field. 

“This has been the reward for 
painstaking pioneer work by INS 
in television news since early in 
1946, 

“At the recent convention of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters in Chicago, INS introduced 
the latest model of the remarkable 
Projectall machine designed for 
simple, rapid projection of news 
bulletins and spot news photos on 
television. The new model, called 
the Super -Projectall, was ac- 
claimed by television experts who 
examined it as the latest perfec- 
tion in such balopticon devices for 
TV. 


. Citations for Services 


In another section of the INS 
report devoted to specific news- 
gathering achievements by the 
agency, Mr. Berkson made public 
a list of citations prepared by INS 
Editor-in-Chief Barry Faris and 
pointed out the emphasis on pub- 
lic service news-features disclosed 
in the list. 

Among the recent INS achieve- 
ments were: 

The series of news-feature arti- 
cles and photos on the nation’s 
“Ten Most Wanted Criminals” 


which resulted in the capture of ° 


two of the criminals who were 
identified through readers of news- 
papers in which the stories ap- 
peared. Prepared by James Lee of 
the INS Washington staff with the 
collaboration of the FBI,-this ac- 
complishment won praise and con- 
gratulations from FBI Chief J. Ed- 
gar Hoover and many other pub- 
lic officials, as well as favorable 
editorial comment in Eprror & 
PuBLISHER and many newspapers. 

Two other public service proj- 
ects were Bob Considine’s series 
on “Hoodlum Empire,” revealing 
the underworld network centered 
in Miami; and Pulitzer Prize Win- 
ner Malcolm Johnson’s series 
“Unholy Alliance,” exposing the 
links between crime and politics 
as revealed by investigation into 
the recent twin gangster murders 
in Kansas City. 

INS staffers Inez Robb, James 
L. Kilgallen, Bob Considine, and 
special writers Fannie Hurst. and 
John O'Hara for their coverage of 
the Dr. Sanders “mercy killing” 
trial in Manchester, N. H. 

Kingsbury Smith for his record 
of exclusive interviews with Eu- 
rope’s leading statesmen which 
won him two outstanding journal- 


Rebecca West’s eyewitness story 
of the trial of Dr. Karl Fuchs, 
British atomic spy. 

Michael Chinigo’s reporting of 
the opening ceremonies of the 
Holy Year in Rome. 

Howard Handleman’s series 
on China on the collapse of the 
Nationalist defenses topped by an 
exclusive interview with General- 
issimo Chiang Kai Shek. 

James L. Kilgallen for his cov- 
erage of the Alger Hiss trial. 

Robert G. Nixon for scoops and 
exclusives from the White House. 

Louella Parsons and Charles A. 
Smith for coverage of the color- 
ful Rita Hayworth-Aly Khan wed- 
ing; and Louella Parsons and Mi- 
chael Chinigo for coverage of the 
Ingrid Bergman-Rossellini story. 

Darrell Garwood’s series on the 
progress made by American scien- 
tists thus far in harnessing atomic 
power for peace-time uses of hu- 
manity. 

Lee Van Atta’s series of articles 
on the “Year of Decision” disclos- 
ing authoritative military  esti- 
mates of when the showdown be- 
tween Russia and America may 
come if the “cold” war turns 
“hot.” 

Exclusive series by Leon Schloss 
on America’s progress in guided 
missiles for national defense.” 

Praise for Photographers 

Mr. Berkson also p da 





citations by INP executive editor 
Sid Mautner to individual photog- 
raphers: r 

“For the second year in succes- 
sion, INP’s London bureau won 
top honors in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s British news photo 
contest. R. H. Palmer won first 
prize for his extraordinary photo 
of King George descending from 
his private jeep; and second prize 
was captured by E. J. Wing for 
his great human interest photo of 
Prince Charles. 

“Arthur Sasse for his consistent- 
ly superb photography which won 
him high honors in the recent 
Seventh Annual News Pictures of 
the Year competition sponsored 
by the University of Missouri and 
first prize in the feature class of 
the New York Photographers con- 
test. 

“Sammy Goldstein for his prize- 
winning photo of Einstein greeting 
Nehru. 

“Irwin Tress of INP Miami bu- 
reau for his remarkable photos of 
the Mayor O’Dwyer-Sloan Simp- 
son wedding, including one extra- 
ordinary exclusive shot that took 
top play from coast to coast. 

“To Michael Chinigo and INP’s 
Rome bureau for magnificent and 
superior picture coverage of the 
Holy Year ceremonies at the Vati- 
can.” 


WI 
r 


1 firsts and exclusives 





report on the accomplishments of 
INS’ photo affiliate, International 
News Photos, with the following 


scored for television by the INS 
newsreel affiliate, Telenews, also 
were mentioned. 
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CHINA IS IN THE NEWS! 


The First Authoritative China Source Book Since 1946. 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1950— 
Revised to Jan. |, 1950 
e > latest basic data on China compiled on the spot during 
1 


© Up-to-date Chinese domestic and international affairs docu- 


© Background and current data in tables and text. 
Essential for the editor, commentator, and political writer. 


Clothbound, 800 pages—Price $10.00 


THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS— 
aa CHINA” by Hollington K. Tong, veteran publisher 


© The inside story of China coverage by American correspond- 
® Initiation of modern press relations between China and the 


®_Why the Marshall mission failed to accomplish its purpose. 
®@ The Chinese version of the ‘Stilwell incident.’ 
© Life in the Chungking Press Hostel. 
Clothbound, 269 pages—$3.50 
at your favorite bookstore or: 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. E 
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LEADER IN COLOR RESEARCH 


IPI’s outstanding position in color research is proven by the following facts: First to use the 
GE Recording Spectrophotometer for color control. « First to publish outstanding text books 
on fundamentals of color, in the “Three Monographs on Color’. « First to design a simplified 
color matching system with the IPI Simplified Color Matching Chart. « First to establish a 
Colorimetry Laboratory for establishing color standards and uniformity control. « First to 
adopt ASA Standard for Color Dusmtpiion and Specification. 


With color growing more important every day in the newspaper field, look to the leader in color research 
for help in your color printing problems. Send for the IP! Color Guide for News Inks, containing process 
colors, run of paper colors, colors for underprinting, halftone colors, in a practical arrangement which 
permits the selection of hundreds of colors. Also hints and suggestions on the selection of color combina- 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


Division of Interchemical Corporation 
650 Eleventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BATTLE CREEK, BUFFALO, CAMBRIDGE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, 
DENVER, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, KALAMAZOO, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MEMPHIS, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, NASH- 
VILLE, NEW HAVEN, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK CITY, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, RICHMOND, ROCHESTER, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, SYRACUSE, WADSWORTH. 
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=») RECENT EVENTS TELL YOU WHY 
HERE'S YOUR SOUNDEST INVESTMENT 


Cutler-Hammer 2 Motor Drives on the 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





These 10 press units with the Cutler-Hammer Drives 
print the daily weekday editions of the widely 
read, widely quoted Christian Science Monitor. 
The Saturday edition which includes a magazine 
section with frequent 4 color process covers and 
ads, is also printed on these presses. 


Outstanding Features of C-H 2 Motor Press Drives 


1 New Drum Type Control—From start 
to printing speed in 20 seconds. 90 
definite speed points give desired step 
by step control. No shocks or jerks. 
Web breaks eliminated. Smooth tran- 
sition to main motor. Web accelerated 
in perfect unison with press. Packaged 
control, factory wired and assembled. 
Cuts installation costs and space re- 
quirements. Unit assemblies easy to re- 
move and replace. 18 interlock circuits. 


2 Magnetic Clutch—Standard equip- 
ment. Replaces mechanical ratchets 
and pawls with smooth magnetic oper- 
ation. Improves jogging. Gives press- 
man far better control of plate cylinder 
position. Fewer jogging operations 


needed. With new drum type control, 
it sets new standard of smooth starting. 
Eliminates transition trouble. Permits 
use of smaller main motor. Eliminates 
main motor brake. 


3 Components of proven design in com- 
mon use everywhere. Easy to under- 


stand, service, maintain. No complica- 
tions. C-H simplicity extends through- 
out, eliminating troublesome elements. 
This is the most efficient, lowest cost, 
most economical to install, to run, and 
to maintain of all drives. 


4 In-line mounting reduces width of 
drive and increases accessibility for in- 
spection and maintenance. Where more 
floor space is required, overhead sus- 
pension mounting is available. 


5 Cutler-Hammer Medallion identi- 
fies an experience in the control of elec- 
tric motors that has no counterpart in 
American industry. 








: The record of recent events in 


the publishing field familiar to all tells 
why a Cutler-Hammer Press Drive is 
the soundest investment you can make. 
Its design is so modern it will give you 
any capacity you will need in the pre- 
dictable future. Its design is so intelli- 
gent that you gain this performance 
with simple, familiar, uncomplicated, 


Meat et 


Cutler inane 2 Motor Drives on 
MULTI-MILLION RUN HEARST 


4-color Weeklies 


easy to understand components, and 
with utmost economy in initial pur- 
chase, installation, in running and up- 
keep. And because’of these factors its 
realizable asset value is high. This has 
been the story in the past when Amer- 
ican and foreign publishing plants in- 
stalled more Cutler-Hammer than any 
other press drive.’ It is the story today 


“Running very satisfactorily” are these two 24-cylinder 
color presses equipped with Cutler-Hammer Drives in 
the Color Plant of the American Weekly at San Fran- 
cisco. In addition there are four 24-cylinder presses 
identical with the above, in the American Weekly plant 
in Chicago. Approximately 10 Million copies of the 
American Weekly and 81 Million copies of the Comic 


Puck Weekly are printed each week. 





with major factors in the field making 
heavy investments in Cutler-Hammer 
equipment. It is only logical that this 
is so because Cutler-Hammer, Drives 
are the very ingredients of efficiency, 
economy and dependability. This is 
demonstrable. Ask for a representative 
to call. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1223 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











APNE PE 


Cutler-Hammer Proved 
ELECTRONIC DRIVE 
on Goshen, Ind., Newspaper 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have de- 
veloped a safe, practical, modern 
and dependable electronic single 
motor drive for tubular type news- 
paper presses and small magazine 
presses, Such a drive is now in oper- 
ation at Goshen, Indiana, printing 
the Goshen News Democrat. This 
drive has proved so sutcessful in 
utilizing the characteristic adyan- 
tages of electronics that it is being 
copied elsewhere. 



















SAFE-DRIVING 





Low Accident Rate 
Of Decade Reported 


Last YEAR, 389 newspapers, under 214 managements, participated 
campaign conducted Traffic 


in the ninth annual safe-driving 


the 


y 
Department of te ANPA snd cpermed 5,181 motor vehicles 111,- 
923,800 miles with 2,352 accidents. This was a rate of 2.10 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles, lowest since the campaign be; 


misce! 
Highway accident prevention is 
challenge to a complex prob- 
lem. The ANPA-ICMA cam- 
proves that motor vehicle 
accidents can be controlled under 


newspaper par- 
recorded 653,346,- 
driving, with 15,345 
all-time rate of 2.35 
100,000 miles. This 
rate is excelled by only one na- 
tional motor fleet of all fleets re- 
porting to the National Safety 
Council, Commercial Vehicle ro 
cident Section. 

During 1949 45 newspapers 
received Certificates of Merit for 


Also 41 newspapers distributed 
583 gold no-accident driver but- 
tons to their motor vehicle oper- 
ators who had accident-free driv- 
ing records ranging from 1 to 9 
years. 


Names of the newspapers win- 
ning first, second and third places, 
as well as those receiving Certifi- 
cates of Merit in 1949, follow: 


PRIVATE MOTOR CARRIER DIV. 


Group A 
Forty daily newspapers in this 
group operated 143 vehicles a 
total distance of 2,402,734 miles, 
39 accidents or a 
rate of 1.62 accidents per 100,000 
miles. 


First-Place—Oil City (Pa.) 
Morning Derrick & Evening Bliz- 
zard operated 13 vehicles a dis- 
tance of 154,986 miles without an 
accident. 


gan. The 10th 
. The report on the ANPA-ICMA 





Second-Place—Oswego (N. Y.) 
Palladium-Times operated 9 ve- 
hicles a distance of 139,984 miles 
without an accident . 

Third- Place — Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Daily Sentinel 
5 vehicles 133,682 miles without 


an a 
Group B 
Eighty-seven daily newspape’ 


113,203 miles experiencing 143 
accidents or a rate of 2.01 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles. 

First-Place — Clarksburg (W. 
Va.) Exponent & Telegram oper- 
ated 17 vehicles 535,950 miles 
without an accident. 

Second-Place — Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times-Herald operated 8 
vehicles 356,018 miles without an 
accident. 


Third-Place — Saginaw (Mich.) 

a operated 8 vehicles 242,479 
miles without an accident. 
Group C 

Fifty-eight daily newspapers in 
ay group operated 415 vehicles 

total distance of 9,457,254 
aie, experiencing 156 accidents 
or a rate of 1.65 accidents per 
100,000 miles. 

First-Place — Rockford (lIll.) 
Morning Star and Register-Re- 
public operated 16 vehicles 300,- 
174 miles without an accident. 

Second-Place — Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser-Journal operat- 
ed 1 vehicle 8,219 miles without 
an accident. 

Third-Place — Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald operated 9 ve- 
hicles 408,687 miles experiencing 
1 accident or a rate of .24 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles. 

Group D 

Ninety-two newspapers in this 
group operated 2,641 vehicles a 
total distance of 45,760,114 miles, 
experiencing 1,832 accidents or a 
rate of 4.00 accidents per 100,000 
miles. 


First-Place — Cleveland (O.) 
Press operated 94 vehicles 1,385,- 
912 miles, experiencing 10 acci- 
dents or a rate of .72 accidents 


(Fla.) 
Morning Tribune operated 60 ve- 


hicles 372,152 miles, experiencing 
3 or a rate of .80 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles. 


Third-Place—Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review and Chronicle 
operated 81 vehicles 1,304,583 





miles, experiencing 12 accidents 

or a rate of 92 accidents per 

100,000 miles. 

CONTRACT MOTOR CARRIER 
Group A 

Seventy-one newspapers in this 
group had operated for their ac- 
count 454 vehicles a distance of 
10,749,003 miles, experiencing 42 

or a rate of .39 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles. 

First-Place — Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser-Journal had op- 
erated for its account 21 motor 
vehicles a distance of 729,295 
miles without an accident. 

Second - Place — Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) New Yorker had oper- 
ated for its account 25 vehicles 
a distance of 688,030 miles with- 
out an ident. 

Third-Place— Topeka (Kan.) 

Daily Capital and State Journal 

had operated for its account 11 

vehicles a distance of 670,034 

miles without an accident. 
Group B 

Forty-one newspapers in this 
group had operated for their ac- 
count 1,155 vehicles a total dis- 
tance of 36,441,492 miles, experi- 
encing 140 accidents, or a rate 
of .38 accidents per 100,000 
miles. 

First-Place — Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News had operated for 
its account 102 vehicles a dis- 
tance of 5,348,708 miles without 
an accident. 

Second-Place — Kansas_ City 
(Mo.) Star had operated for its 
account 392 vehicles a distance of 
13,050,955 miles, experiencing 7 
accidents or a rate of .05 acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles. 

Third-Place — Denver. (Colo.) 
Post had operated for its account 
52 vehicles a distance of 900,980 
miles, experiencing 1 accident, or 
a rate of .11 accidents per 100,000 
miles. 

Certificate of Merit Awards 

Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette. 

Newburgh-Beacon (N._ Y.) 
News. 

Norristown (Pa.) Times - Her- 
ald. 

Ansonia (Conn.) Evening Sen- 
tinel. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel. 

Danbury (Conn.) News-Times. 

Midland (Mich.) Daily News. 

Davenport (Ia.) Democrat & 
Leader. 

Iron Mountain (Mich.) News. 

Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Trib- 
une. 

Ravenna (O.) Record & Cou- 
rier Tribune. 

Albany (Ga.) Herald. 

oe (Ind.) Sun-Commer- 
cial, 

Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette. 

Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal. 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and 
Herald. 


Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 
Jackson (Mich.)  Citizen-Pa- 
triot. 


East St. Louis (1ll.) Journal. 
Cumberland (Md.) Times- 
News. 





Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Her- 
ald, 


Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch. 


Martins Ferry- Bellaire (O.) 
Times-Leader. 

Washington (Pa.) Observer and 
Reporter. 

Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook. 

Trois Rivieres (Que.) Le Nou- 
velliste. 

Davenport (la.) Daily Times. 

Kitchener (Ont.) Record. 

Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 

Kingston (Ont.) Whig-Stand- 


ard, 

Quebec (Que.) Le Soleil and , 

L’Evenement Journal. ’ 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Lead- 

er. 
Elyria (O.) 

gram. 
Ottawa (Ont.) Le Droit. 
Alhambra (Calif.) Post-Advo- 
cate. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 
Middletown (Ohio) Journal. 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 

and Register-Republic. 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union- 


Chronicle - Tele- 


Star. 
Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger. 


Weirton (W. Va.) Daily Times. 
Michigan City (Ind.) News- 
Dispatch 


Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Evening Eagle. 

Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter. 


Berkshire- 





Is “writer's block" 
a stumbling 
block with you? 
READ 


The Writer 
and 
Psychoanalysis 


by EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 
author of 
The Basic Neurosis 


A psychiatrist draws 
startling conclusions on the 
whole concept and problems 
of creative writing, after 
treating 36 authors who 
could no longer “write a 
line.” Every writer should 
— such revelatory chapters 
as: The Impulse to Write 


At all booksellers, 
or postpaid from 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Gorden’ City, 'W. Y. 
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FINGER-TIP 
INK CONTROL 


Goss COLORTROL does it— 


cylinders is ae it down to 
a shoulder-high panel. 
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GETS AROUND? =e THE 
GOSS HEADLINER 


Everybody likes color! And all over the world 

Goss Headliners are delivering excellent color for 
newspaper ads and features. No press meets the 
demand more adequately than the Headliner. 

It is pre-engineered for color—designed for maximum 
flexibility—built for the variable demands of the 
modern metropolitan daily. Even when installed as a 
black-and-white press, it can be adapted to color 

by adding color cylinders or reversing mechanisms. 
This can be done at any time without major 
alterations to the press. For the finest in r.o.p. _— 
printing . . . at highest speed and lowest cost . 

look to Goss! 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S$. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 8 
A OMLEX DIVISION: BATTLE CREEK, MICH. GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., LTD., PRESTON, ENGLAND 


OSS .~” 










MECHANICAL RESEARCH 








Some Answers Found 
—And More Problems 


RESEARCH during the year has turned out some productive solutions 
but, as usual, has also opened up more lines of inquiry to be pursued, 


says the Mechanical Research Committee. 


THE PAST YEAR has seen the 
Mechanical Research Department 
active on research directed toward 
the solution of many of the prob- 
lems which were outlined in our 
report at this time last year. That 
last report described the organiza- 
tional work preparatory to re- 
search and the studies made to 
identify problems susceptible to 
research attack. This year produc- 
tive work has taken place. As is 
usual in research work, we have 
found that the first attacks on a 
problem disclose not answers but, 
what is equally important, more 
about the problem. Oftentimes this 
serves to make it look more diffi- 
cult but the disclosure of these 
new facets. nonetheless brings the 
matter nearer to solution. We feel 
we can report that we are well 
along on many important mechan- 
ical projects, Our efforts at coop- 
erative research are providing ex- 
cellent results in so far as they 
refer to research purchased by 
carrying on programs at estab- 
lished institutions. We are, at the 
present stage in our activities, pur- 
suing fundamental research aspects 
of most of our problems and in 
doing this relying more and more 
on work done in our own labora- 
tory. As soon as we have work 
which is ready for the step beyond 
fundamental research, that is to 
say, commercial development, we 
shall expect activity on the part of 
our cooperating supplying com- 
panies. 

* Quickies Take Time 

Last year’s report optimistically 
predicted final results on some of 
our so-called “quick answer proj- 
ects.” In particular here, we had 
in mind our program on mat pack- 
ing elimination and the develop- 
ment of an automatic router. As 
described in detail _later, these 


Its report follows: 





Test Results Vary 

1. Mat Pacxinc ELIMInaTION. 
Mats impregnated with plastic ac- 
cording to ANPA procedure were 
tried in various newspapers with 
varying results. Investigation 
showed that methods of scorching 
as practiced in various newspapers 
were exceedingly important to the 
results and the no pack mat pro- 
gram broadened out to include 
the related study of proper 
scorcher design and procedure. 

Later in the program, it was 
found that the method of molding 
has much to do with the strength 
of a mat used without packing and 
the program now embodies a com- 
plete study of molding by several 
new techniques. One off-shoot of 
this study is that we have come up 
with a molding blanket compound 
which will probably permit ordi- 
narily dry mats to provide the 
high shrinkage needed by many 
newspapers. If used with regular 
high shrinkage mats, much more 
shrinkage than now is possible 
may be obt d with 
savings in newsprint cost. 

Prospects Look Good 

All indications are that we will 
be successful in our program to 
eliminate much of presently re- 
quired mat packing and that this 
program will also provide new 
molding techniques which may be 
equally, if not more, valuable. 

Our experience with the mat 
packing elimination experiments 
is very interesting in that it dem- 
onstrates nicely the usual progress 
of a research program. Our orig- 
inal enthusiasm was based on the 
hope that this case might be dif- 
ferent. It was not. It proved nec- 
essary to realize that this would 
not be a straightforward investiga- 
tion but would require many little 


side hes such as those listed, 





q 





were not, as exp 

but nonetheless the work has been 
entirely satisfactory. Two new 
quick answer programs were insti- 
tuted during the year and followed 
through to completion. 

One was the development of an 
engravers’ magnifying glass which 
supplies ready means of examining 
simultaneously the size of half- 
tone dots being etched and the 
depth to which they have been 
etched. The other is a dial mi- 
crometer for ready checking of 
the height of linotype slugs. These 
devices are now ready for manu- 
facture and distribution. A num- 
ber of new programs were started 
during the year. Details concern- 
ing the status of the various proj- 
ects are as follows. 


including scorcher work, molding 
work, etc. As is usual, it is these 
side techniques in a research pro- 
gram which come up with results 
that appear perhaps more impor- 
tant and valuable than the attain- 
ment of the original goal, though 
that goal is still in sight. 
Red Tape Snags Work 

2. Automatic RouTEeR. Work 
on the automatic router was de- 
layed for two reasons: (a) The 
fact that the organization of the 
laboratory required so much per- 
sonal time of the laboratory direc- 
tor and electronics expert that the 
work was tabled temporarily. 
Work has progressed, however, 
and it is quite apparent that, 
while the original device did func- 


tion, a vast amount of simplifica- 
tion is possible. (b) The second 
reason for the delay, i.e., in con- 
sulting with” manufacturers about 
the commercial development of 
this machine, was that contact 
would be undesirable until ade- 
quate patent protection had been 
obtained. Patents take months in 
preparation but this one is cur- 
rently being filed for and we 
should soon be talking to prospec- 
tive manufacturers who may be 
interested in taking over the de- 
velopment and distribution. 
Speed Stressed 

3. Dmect PLATE PRINTING. Di- 
rect plate printing involves print- 
ing without stereotype plates. This 
research continues with several 
new aspects and is considered a 
program with one of the largest 
potentials. It is, of course, tied in 
with the usability of photo-com- 
posing machines by the newspaper 
business. 

The principal work this past 
year in direct plate printing in- 
volved research upon means of 
speeding up the photo-engraving 
process. Very important progress 
was made. Invdlved was the de- 
velopment of a tough enough re- 
sist or substitute for cold top and 
this has been accomplished. Use 
of this tough resist apparently per- 
mits engraving to be done at the 
rate of speed required to prepare 
an entire engraving in less than 5 
minutes. The resist may be an im- 
provement for use with conven- 
tional etching methods. 

Direct plate printing work, as in 
the fields of offset and relief offset, 
continues as does our cooperation 
with the development of photo- 
composition machines. 

Printability Study Near 

4. PrintaBitity. The study of 
what happens when ink meets pa- 
per continues as one of our most 
important long-range projects. 
Two progress reports have been 
rendered by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wis. 

We are pleased to be able to 
say that the reports to date indi- 
cate a very exciting new approach 
to the problem of what happens 
when ink meets paper. This work 
will also be the basis of much im- 
portant work on the proper design 
of printing machines, and for de- 
velopment of suitable inks. 

One Begets Another 

5. MECHANICAL Process Con- 
TROL. This study was completed by 
the Arthur D. Little Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., and their re- 
port is currently being readied for 
publication. We feel that it will 
provide one of the most important 
outlines that has ever been made 
of just what can be done with our 
newspaper mechanical processes. 

This 1eport points out enough 
research projects to keep us busy 
for many, many years. We shall 
encourage companies who supply 
us with our equipment and ma- 
terials to take up some of these 
projects and work them out. We 
are sure that their support of 





ANPA research efforts will be in- 
dicated by their desire to go ahead 
with some of these things which 


can and should be done. 


Bulletins Available 

6. TECHNICAL SERVICES. The 
bulletin information service has 
been continued as has been de- 
scribed and has made available 
24 bulletins up to now. These pro- 
vided abstracts of all information 
of newspaper research interest, 
mechanical standards for the busi- 
ness as they became available, as 
well as complete reports on a 
number of important research 
operations carried on elsewhere, 
as at Mergenthaler and at Dow 
Chemical. 

Quarters Outgrown 

7. RESEARCH LABORATORY. As 
noted above, the research labora- 
tory has assumed more impor- 
tance than we had hitherto consid- 
ered it might have this early in 
our research work. Work under- 
way in the laboratory encompasses 
the field of optics, photo-engrav- 
ing, stereotyping and other re- 
lated fields. We have already out- 
grown the present quarters in 
Easton. Plans are being made to 
correct the situation and likewise 
to include in the laboratory a nar- 
row width full-scale web newspa- 
per press. Complete announce- 
ment will be made as soon as 
plans are ready. 

New Projects Approved 

8. WeB TENSION Device. A new 
project has just been approved to 
conduct experimental work to 
prove out a new theory of han- 
dling a web of newsprint between 
the roll of paper and the first im- 
pression printing couple. There 
are no results to report on this as 
yet. 

9. New MOLDING TECHNIQUES. 
Experimental work is being con- 
ducted to prove out an entirely 
new method of molding, which 
bids fair to eliminate most of the 
variables in stereotype molding 
which have always plagued stereo- 
typers and caused uncontrollable 
inaccuracies in our stereotype 
plates. 


WM. BAUMRUCKER, rie “copie 
R. R. Cranmer J. J. 
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JALITY LEGATIVES 





































In sizes ideal for the news plant these AT F cameras 
have been designed to strip every last minute from 
the job of producing quality negatives fast. They 
embody every feature to provide simple, accurate 
and virtually automatic operation, controllable from 
both darkroom and gallery. These include, among 
many others, transparency holder, electric shutter, 
vacuum film holder, screen distance indicator and 


. : : Darkroom end of camera, 
focusing tapes. To insure perfect alignment of copy, showing focusing screen, 
vacuum film holder, con- 
trols, plate rails, shutter 
and screen compensating 


glass holder. 


lens and film, construction is all-metal rigidly cross- 
braced, and all surfaces are accurately machined. 
Do you want the whole story on construction, per- 
formance and costs? Your local ATF Representa- 
tive will gladly call or send it to you. Write or phone. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Chief Ofset Preses, Web- ed Ofoet Bese, Graar 


Presses, Foundry Type and Process Camer 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, Chandler & 
Price, Hamilton, Rosback and other a for 
@ Branches in Principal Cities Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 

















‘AS ONE ASNE DIRECTOR SEES IT AFTER 20 YEARS’ 





Continued from page 18 


members who do not find time for 
the work, or—as in my own case 
—who believe they have served 


a member of the board at the end 
of his term to write a letter stat- 


ing that he wishes to be renom- 
inated. 

This is a subject for determina- 
tion by a i of the So- 
ciety, and not by a board mem- 
ber. The question, rather, should 
be an inquiry as to whether he 
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may be elected second or 

resident by the board 
come up for election as a 
member and be defeated by 
votes, whereas some other 
members whose term did 
ire in the same interval, or 


ae 
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; 
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The work of the board is too 
important to be carried on by rap- 
idly-changing personnel. At pres- 
ent, our Nominating Committees 


bers. Plainly, the whole subject 

needs further study by the board. 
It is essential that we preserve 

a continuity of policy and proce- 
re. 


There are certain pitfalls which 
can confront a Society like ours 


100 





from year to year and it is desir- 
able that these be avoided as 


Board of Directors for three years 
thereafter as ex-officio members. 

We have just begun to consider 
on the board a new project—the 
reproduction in useable form of 
the proceedings of the board itself 
as taken from our voluminous 
Minutes. The importance of this 
as a historical guide for future 
boards can hardly be overesti- 


mated. 

There is a good deal more work 
done on the Board of Directors of 
your Society than you can possi- 
bly imagine. 

Urges Secretariat 

I have felt for a long time that 
the work of this Society is im- 
portant enough to deserve a per- 
manent secretariat to help the of- 
ficers and the board in various 
ways to organize useful projects 
for the members and to permit 
polling of the members more fre- 
quently. Other members of the 
board have not agreed with me 
on this proposal, but I foresee the 
time when it will be revived and 
such an office will become a ne- 


So far as the program at our 
regular sessions themselves are 
concerned, I have always held 
definite views on the subject which 
I cannot refrain from expressing 
here. I have felt that our meetings 
should not be vehicles for the dis- 
semination of propaganda by the 
Government or anybody else. 

There is a temptation, of course, 
for a program chairman to invite 
officials of our Government to 
make speeches on subjects of cur- 
rent news interest. While it is in- 
teresting for many of you to see 
in person the celebrities in our 
Government, this phase of our 
program be incidental 
rather than primary. Our real job, 
as I see it, is to consider and dis- 
cuss the ethics of journalism and 
the integrity and usefulness of the 
press as an institution. 

We should, moreover, in the 
Society never be the instruments 
for the distribution of general 
news, as such. If anybody has a 
cause to advocate or if anybody 
has news to give out he can deal 
directly with the press associations 
and the newspapers. 

1 do not, moreover, favor the 
use of the name of our Society in 


collaboration with any organiz3- 
tion which has news to give out. I 
feel the same way about all or- 
ganizations, irrespective of the 
worthy causes they happen to 
serve, and I feel the same way 
about the resolutions which we 
are asked to adopt from year to 


year. 
Subject of Resolutions 

Resolutions, in my judgment, 
should avoid national and interna- 
tional subjects unless the press as 
an institution is directly involved 
in them. 

We are rightly concerned, of 
course, in adopting resolutions 
about Government propaganda 
and methods of giving out news 
and on the efforts by anyone to 
encroach upon the freedom of the 
press. It is a proper subject for 
inquiry by us when any agency 
in our Government applies, for in- 
stance, for a seat in our press gal- 
leries. 

It is a proper subject also for 
us to debate when the Govern- 
ment attempts to go into the busi- 
ness of disseminating news abroad 
in peacetime. It is eminently 
proper, in my opinion, to adopt 
resolutions on these and collateral 
subjects—because they touch di- 
rectly upon the press and its func- 
tions. 

The ASNE has always had a 
fundamental purpose from which 
we must never deviate—the ethics 
of journalism, the function of 
journalism, its responsibilities, its 
usefulness as an institution. 

Avoid Duplication 

There are other organizations in 
the newspaper business which 
have specific purposes and whose 
work we ought not to duplicate. 
The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association devotes itself 
primarily to the business problems 
of publishing. It sometimes passes 
resolutions on current subjects de- 
claring viewpoints which many 
editors wish they would leave to 
the individual editorial writers to 
express without seeming to com- 
mit the newspapers of America tc 
any positions thereon. 

There are other national organi- 
zations, such as the Managing Edi- 
tors of the Associated Press, and 
various bodies, such as the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, which 
include the smaller newspapers. 
All of these have worthy purposes 
to justify their existence. 

Lately there has been organized 
a group of editorial writers in an 
association of their own. I have 
urged our Board of Directors to 
discuss with that organization 
ways and means of developing an 
affiliation so that it will be a sep- 
arate section of our organization. 

Just as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has several sections, all of 
which are affiliated with the par- 
ent organization, the Editorial 
Writers Association, with particu- 
lar subjects to discuss, could very 
well be integrated into our organi- 
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editors be appointed to pass on 
such awards, but with the reserva- 
tion that the committee of editors 
from the Southeast, for example, 
should decide upon the awards for 
meritorious work done by the 
newspapers in the Northeast re- 
gion of the country, and so on. 
Suggests ASNE Awards 

The awards should be wider in 
scope than are the Pulitzer prizes, 
for instance,:and also carry the 
prestige of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors behind 
them. 


When all is said and done, the 
basic aim of the ASNE is to en- 
courage newspapers to find ways 
and means of improving their 
service to the communities and to 
the states in which they are lo- 
cated. 

We recently created on the 
Board of Directors a special com- 
mittee known as the Committee 
for Self-Improvement of the Press. 
You had yesterday a report from 
a special committee on this. We 
had quite a discussion on the 
board before that committee was 
created. 

There were those who said that 
perhaps we were going beyond our 
authority in attempting to evaluate 
what the press was doing. There 
were others who felt that the com- 
mittee would help to carry out the 
main purpose of the founders of 
the Society—to emphasize the 
ethics and improve the quality of 
journalism in America. 

Conscience of Press 

We in the Society, in the last 
analysis, as I see it, represent the 
conscience of the press. We repre- 
sent the integrity of the press. We 
are custodians of a certain free- 
dom of the press which places the 
responsibility in our own hands. 
It is important that such responsi- 
bility shall not give way to irre- 
sponsibility. How, then, can we 
do anything better than to pro- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Canton Repository, March 30, 1950 on the occasion of its 135th Anniversary. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 





NEWS FROM PEOPLE ON GOV'T PAYROLL OFFERS PROBLEM 








Continued from page 100 
mote the discussion of our weak- 
nesses, to consider the criticisms 
made of us by people outside of 
our profession, and to argue about 
them among ourselves? 

We may never adopt a single 
Tule or make a single change in 
the By-laws on this whole subject, 
but if we do no more than discuss 
our own weaknesses and bring 


about crystallization of thought. 


within our own membership so 
that improvement may come 
about through self-examination, 
we will have justified the existence 
of such a committee. I would like 
to see it become a standing com- 
mittee, because it goes directly to 
the purpose for which this Society 
was founded. 
Preserve Integrity 

One problem comes to mind as 
worthy of a topic at one of our 
future meetings. It is how we 
can preserve the integrity of the 
press in relation to the Govern- 
ment itself. What are the insidious 
influences that find their way into 
the making of the news about 
Government every day? We say 
that sport writers should not be 
on the payrolls of the baseball 
teams. But we print news in our 
news columns, or letters to the 
editor, coming from persons con- 
nected with the Government— 
persons on various payrolls. They 
present themselves as correspon- 
dents or contributors whose rela- 
tionship to the payroll of the Gov- 
ernment is not always disclosed. 

For a long time secretaries to 
Congressmen in many instances 
have served as regular correspon- 
dents for newspaper dailies or 
weeklies. The press galleries of 
Congress have never recognized 
them as bona fide correspondents. 

There are many Congressmen 
reporting to their home districts 
by weekly radio broadcast or by 
weekly letters to the newspapers. 
This is all to the good. But do 
they present all of the truth? Is 
there available over the same ra- 
dio or in the press any other view 
of the subjects on which the Con- 
gressman is acting as a correspon- 
dent? 

Covering Government 

What is our obligation, more- 
over, with respect to covering the 
news of the biggest government on 
earth? It spends 40 billion dol- 
lars a year. Commerce, by edict of 
our high court, is now national. 
Congress is your board of alder- 
men, your legislature, for many, 
many things. 

This Government of ours has 
grown so big that it is easy for 
our newspapers to take the mimeo- 
graphed handouts and give digests 
of them on their front pages, as 
we do every day. We print in our 
newspapers in America every day 
more Government propaganda 
than is printed anywhere else in 
the world. 
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Much of the news as d 





in the form of press releases is 
slanted by the Government for po- 
litical reasons. Dispatches come to 
you from the press associations 
which are in many instances de- 
rived solely from Government 
sources. Press associations aren't 
supposed to supply interpretation 
in those articles. The press asso- 
ciations handle the news properly 
as it comes to them, but, isn't 
there also the question of whether 
somewhere, somehow, we shouldn’t 
give the readers the other side 
at the same time? 


tal p pts and codes of ethics of 
journalism, we would have justi- 
fied on that ground alone the ex- 
istence of this Society. 

The press galleries of Washing- 
ton have been cleaned up and for 
years the rules have required that 
correspondents must make public 
their outside connections. The in- 
tegrity of the Washington corre- 
spondent is today unquestioned. 

The real difficulty is that the 
Government has grown so large 
that it is easy for the correspon- 
dents to be misled by artificially- 
developed press releases. There 
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This is frequently accomplished 
by seeking out comment from the 
opposition—but sometimes it isn’t 
done at all. 

Study of Releases 

There should be a study made 
of the growing tendency of Gov- 
ernment bureaus and agencies to 
mingle fact with opinion in their 
press releases, making these an- 
nouncements political. It is a fa- 
vorite form of propaganda be- 
cause, of course, newspapers 
usually carry these quotations as, 
indeed they are—news. 

As a practical matter, there is 
very little difference between the 
insertion of op y newspap 
reporters in their articles and the 
insertion of opinion by Govern- 
ment officials when supposedly re- 
porting the facts about some pub- 
lic action that has been taken. 

Sometimes I think if we did 
nothing else in this Society but 
made people generally—and in- 
deed a small minority of publish- 
ers or owners of our newspapers—- 
aware of what are the fundamen- 








past pr 


are today more correspondents nu- 
merically in Washington than 
there used to be, but there are not 
enough of them who can possibly 
keep up with the various things 
that the Government is doing un- 
less. they are allowed by their edi- 
tors to specialize in particular 
fields of news. 

Take the matter of our national 
defense. Here is a subject that 
concerns the lives of our chil- 
dren as well as our pocketbooks. 
We are confined almost entirely 
to the mimeographed pronounce- 
ments and speeches of officials 
on this subject—just one side. 

It is in wordage many times the 
wordage of the brief press asso- 
ciation dispatches. The full text 
of hearings by congressional com- 
mittees get to the editors weeks 
and perhaps months after they are 
held. This is not enough, in order 
for you to get a balanced perspec- 
tive on the whole thing. 

Take the policies of the Depart- 
ment of State. They are made to- 
day—and they have always been 
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made—by a very few persons. We 
have tolerated too much secrecy 
and we have neglected too long 
this phase of the Government's 
relation to the press. 

I am convinced that had we had 
less secrecy in our diplomacy be- 
tween 1919 and 1941 and a more 
vigilant press and a better under- 
standing of what was going on in 
the Far East, Japan might have 
been our ally in World War II, as 
she was in World War I. 

Let us not become confused by 
the worn-out arguments about 
“security.” Too often it may cloak 
a desire for a hush-hush policy 
that can hide incompetence behind 
the scenes. Sometimes a brief pe- 
riod of secrecy may be justified, 
but with close cooperation between 
the executive and legislative 
branches some limitation on the 
length of time important facts of 
foreign policy should be withheld 
will be developed, I am sure. 

A vigilant press is as important 
to this country as it is to the Gov- 
ernment itself. It all boils down 
to this: The newspapers of the 
United States need more corre- 
spondents in Washington with 
time to specialize—time to check 
up on big government. Don’t be 
afraid to give your Washington 
correspondents latitude to express 
their interpretations. They are on 
the ground. They see things here 
which editorial writers sitting in 
the offices back home cannot pos- 
sibly see. 

Pick men of integrity for the 
job of Washington correspondent 
and give them leeway. Train them 
in the city hall and the state legis- 
lature before they come here so 
that they will know the score in 
politics and so that they will know 
something about city and state 
problems in America. 

There are Congressmen who 
feel that because they furnish 
news every day to correspondents 
those newspaper writers must sup- 
port them or should slant their ar- 
ticles in their favor. Encourage 
your Washington correspondents 
to develop resistance to that sort 
of thing. 

Let the newspaper disassociate 
itself publicly, if it likes, from cer- 
tain expressions of opinions of its 
special correspondents and let it 
differ, if it likes, with those par- 
ticular dispatches by editorial 
writers. But let the readers, on 
the other hand, see that there is 
no effort in our newspapers to 
suppress the many phases of the 
truth which develop in the contro- 
versial news of the day as it re- 
lates to our Government. 

While our membership here is 
composed primarily of editors of 
daily newspapers, we must not for- 
get that it is to this organization 
that people in all phases of jour- 
nalism look for guidance. 

It is the duty of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors to 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Journalism Profession Needs 
To Be More Widely Understood 
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proclaim the principles of decent 
. so that, whether in 
magazines or radio or television, 
Ts or trade pa- 


weekly 
pers or business papers, the honor 8TOups. 


of our profession will not be 
sullied by any failure to under- 
stand what the words, “integrity in 
journalism” really mean. 

Unfortunately, the public con- 
siders the word “press” to be all- 
inclusive. This ization im- 
poses on those who are not cul- 
pable the blame for acts com- 
mitted by some in allied lines who 
do not know the meaning of 
ethics. 


Abstract Principle Upheld 

The people of this country have 
always upheld, as an abstract prin- 
ciple, the freedom of the press. 
But I am afraid there are a good 
many persons in America who 
have never been educated to what 
freedom of the press really means. 
There are people in this country 
today who really would apply to- 
talitarian methods to the press if 
they had the authority. There are 
many people in your own cities 
who think that newspapers should 
be government controlled. 

They are quick to denounce the 
kind of editing imposed in totali- 
tarian countries but just the same 
they tell you every day you ought 
to suppress this or that piece of 
news, or that you are building up 
this or that personality by print- 
ing the news about him, or that 
you shouldn't print I pic- 
tures of crime because it might do 
this or that to the community. Or 
they tell you that you ought not 
to print news that business is bad, 
because it might make business 
worse. 

There are lots of people who in 
their hearts would like to sez the 





press controlled and regulated by 
the Government and they are con- 
stantly accusing the press of being 
irresponsible because the press will 
not do the bidding of their special 


Criticisms of the press as an in- 
stitution should be analyzed to de- 
termine what truth there is in 
them. If ever a profession needed 
to be more widely understood by 
those who are on the outside of 
it, I believe it is our own profes- 
sion. 

Let me leave you with a defini- 
tion that applies to the freedom of 
the press. It was uttered by the 
late Oliver Wendell Holmes in an 
opinion handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Let me ask you how many per- 
sons in your community really ‘be- 
lieve in that definition and are 
willing to let you run your news- 
papers with that definition as your 
motto? Test, also, in your mo- 
ments of soliloquy, your own de- 
gree of tolerance by asking your- 
self whether you apply the doc- 
trine contained in that definition 
in what you print every day. Let 
us see how “free” we really are. 

That definition, written by Jus- 
tice Holmes, is simply this: 

“Freedom of speech is freedom 
for the thought we hate.” 


1,100 at Flower Talk 


Canton, O.—The Canton Re- 
pository’s annual Flower Arrange- 
ment Demonstration is becoming 
one of the paper’s most popular 
promotion activities. This year’s 
fourth demonstration drew an au- 
dience of 1,100 men and women, 
who heard Harold C. Cook, noted 
floral designer and visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Illi- 
nois, point out the fundamental 
p-inciples of flower art. 





(Erwin Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, report- 
ed to the ASNE April 20 on the 
status of freedom of information 
at the United Nations. Mr. Can- 
ham, a past president of ASNE, 
was formerly a member of the 
U. §S. delegation to the UN on 
freedom of information problems. 
His report follows.) 

Tus REPORT is merely to bring 
you up to date on freedom of in- 
formation as it has been affected 

the past year by national 
or international diplomacy. 

When I reported to you a year 
ago, a battle was raging at the 
United Nations Assembly over the 
News-Gathering Treaty, and the 
Freedom of Information Treaty. 
It was touch-and-go whether the 
cause of free information would 
be advanced or seriously damaged. 

The outcome, up to the present, 
has been satisfactory. The News- 
Gathering Treaty was completed 
and adopted by large majorities of 
the United Nations Assembly in 
an acceptable form. Much in it 
could be improved, but nothing in 
it can do any serious harm. 

A few arguments have been 
made against the Treaty by some 
American critics, but I believe 
they are rather fanciful and far- 
fetched. 

The Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites bitterly opposed the News- 
Gathering Treaty, up to the very 
end. Thus that treaty will not di- 
rectly help to lower news barriers 
between East and West. 

The second treaty, called the 
Freedom of Information Treaty, 
was so badly amended at Lake 
Success that it was declared to be 
a monstrosity by its British par- 
ents. Happily, it was laid on the 
shelf, awaiting the final decision 
of the United Nations regarding 
Article 17 of the Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights, which is the article 
on freedom of information. 

Unfortunately, a scanty major- 
ity of UN members voted against 
opening the News-Gathering 
Treaty to signature and ratification 
until the Freedom of Information 
Treaty is disposed of. Thus noth- 
ing will be done before final UN 
Assembly action on the Covenant 
of Human Rights. Therefore, let 
me tell you today of the status of 
Article 17, the freedom of infor- 
mation article in the Covenant of 
Human Rights. 

But permit me first to say two 
things by way of personal convic- 
tion. I am as sure now as I was 
a year ago that all this diplomatic 
and political manipulation will not 
do much for the cause of freedom 
of information, although it still 
contains potential dangers which 
must be watched. 

I believe newspapermen them- 
selves can ultimately do more for 
the cause of freer information 


Says Covenant Doesn't 
Endanger U.S. Freedom 
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than governments can ever ac- 
complish. 

Second, in regard to the Cove- 
nant of Human Rights, let me say 
that I am by no means sure or 
confident at all that this effort will 
genuinely advance the cause of hu- 
man rights, or is practicable and 
useful at the stage of international 
experience. 

Nevertheless, since these two 
treaties in an area vitally concern- 
ing all of us as newspapermen are 
under negotiation, I believe it is 
imperatively necessary for news- 
papermen to protect their interests 
by seeking to prevent international 
action that bay be harmful, Ned 
cooperating to get as 
results as possible, and by fighting 
with all our vigor against any 
concessions of substance. 

As I have just said, I have my 
doubts about the efficacy of the 
Covenant of Human Rights as a 
whole. The Declaration of Human 
Rights, as you know, has already 
been adopted, but it is simply an 
expression of noble aspirations, 
not a binding treaty. The. Cove- 
nant is something else again. The 
Covenant would be a strict treaty 
obligation. It would require sena- 
torial ratification. 

Here is what Article 17 of the 
Covenant says about freedom of 
information: (It is in two brief 
clauses.) The first, “Every one 
shall have the right to be free 
from governmental interference to 
hold opinions, to seek, receive and 
impart information, opinions and 
ideas, regardless of frontiers, 
through speech, press, art or any 
other media.” 

The second, “This right shall be 
subject only to such limitations as 
are pursuant to law and necessary 
for the protection of national se- 
curity, public order, safety, health 
or morals, or the rights and free- 
doms of others.” 

It will be seen that Paragraph 
1—the statement of rights—is ac- 
ceptable enough. We will certain- 
ly find its prose style and its clari- 
ty distinctly inferior to the First 
Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution, but it has some merits 
of specificness and it covers the 
ground. 

Paragraph 2 gives us pause. The 
Special Committee on Peace and 
Law Through United Nations of 
the American Bar Association 
takes strong exception to the sec- 
ond paragraph. I have made a 
careful study of the paragraph, 
and until somebody comes for- 
ward with a better draft of a limi- 
tations paragraph, I believe this 
one is adequate. To the best of 
my knowledge, the American Bar 
Association committee has not 
proposed any alternative draft. 

First, however, let me make 
clear why there has to be a limi- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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tations paragraph at all. You may 
well ask, “Why not set down the 
rights, and let it go at that?” The 
amswer is because the United 
States, like every other nation, has 
always had to impose certain lim- 
itations on absolute freedom, even 
in the area of free speech. 

There are questions of libel and 
slander.. The copyright laws are 
forms of limitation. There is the 
postal power and the war power 
and the judicial power against 
contempt. There are such things 
as the Securities. and Exchange 
Commission’s censorship of cer- 
“tain stock p' . There are 
regulations against publication of 
crop reports before a release time. 

And I noticed in today’s morn- 
ing newspapers that the Senate 
yesterday, passed a bill tightening 
Federal laws prohibiting the trans- 
port and sale of obscene and filthy 
literature. I believe that this legis- 
lation could not be held if the 
Covenant of Human Rights or any 
other treaty on internal freedom 
of information were ratified with- 
out an exceptions or limitations 
clause, accomplishing the result of 
this second clause of Article 17. 

All of these and many more are 
limitations on the First Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, 
although they are not spelled out 
in that document. They exist vy 
virtue of judicjal interpretation of 
powers under various parts of the 
Constitution. 

Of course, we have to maintain 
constant vigilance to see that these 
limitations are not abused or un- 
wisely extended in the United 
States or any local jurisdictions. 
But the limitations exist, all the 
same. 





They could not exist if we were 
to adopt a treaty or covenant 
which laid down an absolute doc- 
trine of free speech so categori- 
cally that we would be unable to 
protect the equally valid rights of 
all by certain limitations pursuant 
to law. If the Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights were to be adopted 
without a limitations clause in Ar- 
ticle 17, we would face chaos in 
the American courts. Law after 
law might fall to the ground as 
cases were tried testing the new 
treaty. Such a situation would be 
intolerable. So there has to be 
some kind of limitations clause. 

The question then arises wheth- 
er the limitations clause should be 
general, as it now is, or specific. 
Manifestly, the general clause is 
subject to possible abuse. But ex- 
perience in attempting to draft 
specific limitations clauses at Lake 
Success and at Geneva shows that 
each nation has its own list of 
specific limitations, and their com- 
— produces a fantastic re- 

It should be clearly understood, 
however, just what the limitations 
clause does. Nothing in this limi- 
tations clause would or could re- 
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quire the United States or any 
other country to impose any sew 
limits on free speech. The clause 
is not mandatory in any sense, but 
solely permissive. 

Nor would this clause validate 
any future limitations which might 
otherwise be contrary to the 
American Constitution. The clause 
simply means that the American 
Government, or any other govern- 
ment, could impose no new limi- 
tations except as fall under the 
terms of the clause. 

I believe, as a matter of “act 
that limitations are actually im- 
posed right now by the United 
States, or some local jurisdiction, 
in each of the general categories 
mentioned in the clause. We do 
not consider our liberties infringed 
by them, for they are legal and 
accepted limitations. Let me em- 
phasize again that if any new lim- 
it on free speech is proposed in 
the United States it would have to 
climb all over the present hurdles 
of the American Constitution, as 
well as ‘the hurdles of the pro- 
posed treaty, in so far as there 
are hurdles, before it could be 
imposed under the law. 

The American Bar Association’s 
committee makes much of the 
phrase “protection of national se- 
curity” in the limitations clause, 
pointing out that American dele- 
gates—including myself—fought 
fought hard and __ successfully 
against a similar clause in the 
News-Gathering Treaty. But there 
is no parallel. The News-Gather- 
ing Treaty deals only with news 
personnel and affects only news 
material leaving a contracting 
state. 

Thus it was possible to get an 
agreement using the phrase “na- 
tional defense” in regard to cen- 
sorship over outgoing news. But 
the Covenant of Human Rights 
deals with the right to freedom of 
information for everyone inside a 
contracting state. This includes 
not only transmission of news re- 
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ports, but the right to freedom of 
speech, the right to freedom of in- 
quiry and teaching, etc. 

The Article is so broad that it 
covers much information affecting 
national security or public order 
in the widest sense. To say that 
internal restriction on absolute 
freedom of information inside the 
United States can be limited only 
to national military security or 
national defense would be to ne- 
gate a number of present useful 
restrictions to which the most zeal- 
ous newspapermen have never ob- 
jected, and would not dream of 
objecting. 

Thus my conclusion is that the 
freedom of information for Amer- 
ican newspapers is not endangered 
specifically by Article 17 of the 
Covenant of Human Rights. At 
the same time, and for entirely 
different reasons, let me repeat 
my doubts about the workability 
of this covenant in our system. 

Maybe somebody can write a 
better draft of the second para- 
graph of Article 17. But it must 
be a draft that takes account of 
the actual and accepted situation 
inside the United States. With the 
present draft, we are not grading 
down to any other nation’s lower 
standards. Nothing in the cove- 
nant compels us, or anybody else, 
to relax our standards. Our laws 
would stand untouched under Ar- 
ticle 17. We now have adequate 
freedoms, and our limitations are 
defined by the courts through con- 


sai : - 8a 
Stitutional interpretation. That is 


precisely what we would have un- 
der Article 17. 

I moved at the Board meeting 
yesterday that the President ap- 
point a committee of the Society 
to study Article 17 of the Cove- 
nant of Human Rights. We must 
be sure that we do not fail to dis- 
cern and combat any actual threat 
to the standards of free informa- 
tion which we are dedicated to up- 
hold and extend as our duty to the 
people and to free society. 


17 to Attend 
ME Seminar 
At Columbia 


Seventeen newspaper execu- 
tives will attend a Seminar for 
Managing Editors and News Edi- 
tors at the American Press Insti- 
tute, Columbia University, which 
will open Monday, May 1, and 
continue two weeks. 

The seminar will be the final 
program of the Institute this sea- 
son, except for a one-week Semi- 
nar on Costs and Management Te- 
stricted to principal executives of 
newspapers with less than 50,000 
circulation. It will open May 22. 

Floyd Taylor, director of the 
Institute, said at least six seminars 
would be conducted in 1950-1951. 
In addition, the Institute will co- 
operate with the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in conduct- 
ing a program for editors from 
Western Europe, Asia and South 
America during which proposals 
for an International Press Institute 
will be discussed. This program 
was made — by grants from 
the R dati and 
the Carnegie Endowment. 

The American Press Institute 
also may conduct another pro- 
gram for editors from abroad. 

Members of the Seminar for 
Managing Editors and News Edi- 
tors will be: 

Lawrence O. Clayton, state edi- 
tor, Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Ted Durein, managing editor, 
Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula Her- 
ald, 





Karl S. Elebash, Jr., editor of 
editorial page, Mobile (Ala.) 
Press. 

Edward P. Fallon, assistant 
managing editor, Toledo (0O.) 
Blade. 

Phil W. Garrison, managing 


editor, Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 
News. 

John C. Hadley, managing edi- 
tor, Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press. 

Charles L. Hurst, assistant man- 
aging editor, Newport News (Va.) 
Daily Press. 

Edward T. Litchfield, news edi- 
tor, Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review. 


Irving L. Mansell, managing 
editor, Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator. 


Robert L. Manth, news editor, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 
Francis P. Murphy, managing 
editor, Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 


m. 
Fred Robbins, telegraph editor, 
Dayton (O.) Daily News. 

Philip Rose, news editor, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant. 

Douglas Smith, chief, Washing- 
ton Bureau, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers of Ohio. 

Leo H. Sullivan, news editor, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 

Norris W. Vagg, assistant man- 
aging editor, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

Roderick J. Watts, managing 
editor, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 
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No Soft Writing to Win 


Favors, AP 


and progr 





Policy 


. in the face of some defeats; keynoted the 


1950. news reporting accomplishments of the Associated Press, ac- 
cording.to the report of the Board of Directors which follows: 


While there has been satisfying 
progress in the general de- 
velopment of the Associated Press 
the paSt yéar, your Board of Di- 
rectors feels it should report 
briefly on some of the problems 
that currently and potentially con- 
front the membership. 

Especially grave are the in- 
creasing difficulties of reporting 
the world’s news in our tradition 
of accuracy, impartiality and 
thoroughness. Intense partisan- 
ship prevails everywhere. Econo- 
mic, political and ideological con- 
flicts that stir the emotions of 
people are in evidence in all 
lands. Obstacles to free exchange 
of news arise with greater fre- 
quency, and censorship has be- 
come even more widely prevalent. 

The American people—and peo- 
ples generally—are greatly con- 
cerned by the widespread and 
constantly changing atmosphere 
of world crisis. Their demand for 
information distinguishing _be- 
tween fact and rumor challenges 
the news-gathering resources of 
the Associated Press. This chal- 
lenge must be met by every feasi- 
ble effort to report the truth. 
Therefore the basic concept of 
the Associated Press is a fore- 
most weapon in the arsenal of 
Democracy. At no time in our 
history has the need of factual 
reporting been more vital to the 
survival of our free institutions. 


Rectricti T 


Restrictions that have more 
noticeably affected the purpose of 
the organization fall chiefly in 
two categories. First, they stem 
from the widening politico-econo- 
mic split between East and West, 
closing may great areas to free 
journalistic enterprise and bring- 
ing tighter censorship control to 
others. Second, there are the day- 
to-day difficulties of getting at 
news facts, so far as humanly can 
be done, and maintaining perspec- 
tive and reportorial objectivity 
under the drive of government and 
pressure group propaganda. 

These problems are products of 
the “Cold War.” They have 
multiplied in the past year, par- 
ticularly in Asia and parts of 
Europe. For example, the Com- 
munist sweep to control of 
China’s mainland forced evacua- 
tion of all news correspondents 
of the United States and other 
countries. News of what is hap- 
pening in this vast part of the 
world now is limited to (1) What 
may be picked up from Commu- 
nist propaganda broadcasts, (2) 
information reaching listening 

such as Hong Kong, or 
(3) on-the-spot glimpses obtained 








through enterprise such as that of 


Associated Press Correspondent. 


Wayne Richardson, who managed 
to get ashore at Tsingtao and tell 
to the world a graphic story of 
conditions in Communist China. 
This was the same Associated 
Press correspondent who under 
shellfire reported exclusively the 
dramatic news of the attack on 
the Flying Arrow. 


Vague Charges Arise 
Barriers to news-gathering have 
more app in coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. A number of Western 
correspondents have been ex- 
pelled from Czechoslovakia re- 
cently, including two representing 
the Associated Press, on vague 
and completely unsubstantiated 
charges of “unobjective reporting.” 
There, as in many other parts of 
the world, the term “objective” is 
used not in its fundamental sense 
of news reporting free from bias 
or distortion, but as something 
that does not offend or embarrass 

an Officially held viewpoint. 
Insistence that the facts be re- 
ported has resulted, in some in- 
stances, in this organization’s be- 
coming a special target for re- 
strictive actions by governments. 


Bold Technique Upheld 

Under this type of pressure the 
Associated Press has refused to 
resort to any form of journalistic 
pandering to win favors or prefer- 
ential treatment. The technique 
of writing “softly” instead of 
boldly is an expedient that some- 
times gains temporary advantages. 
The Board is confident that the 
staff has the full support of the 
membership in refusing to engage 
in such tactics. Maintaining the 
ideal of objective reporting is still 
more important than any other 
consideration. 

To keep our view of the world 
scene in focus, it should be ob- 
served that restriction of the free 
flow of news is not limited to 
communist - controlled areas. In 
some parts of Western Europe, 
as well as in Asia, Africa, South 
and Central America, varying de- 
grees of censorship or officially 
imposed regulations continually 
hamper reporters or bar access to 
news sources completely. This 
challenges constantly the enter- 
prise and resourcefulness of Asso- 
ciated Press men. It can be re- 
ported with pride that often they 
have shown exceptional diligence 
and skill in getting out the news. 

At home as well, gathering the 
news and reporting it factually 
and impartially are often difficult, 
demanding constant vigilance. 
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Barriers, governmental and _pri- 
vate, must be surmounted if we 
are to get the truth and report it 
so that it may be evaluated. 


. Details in the Record 

For a detailed story of how the 
Associated Press staff and the 
staffs of, members throughout the 
world have dealt with such prob- 
lems during the last year, your 
Board recommends a reading of 
the report oi the executive direc- 
tor and the general manager that 
has been mailed to all members. 
This records many incidents of 
resourceful and devoted efforts at 
impartial news collection, in the 
United States and abroad; indi- 
vidual enterprise of heroic char- 
acter, and a summary of notable 
events in which the staffs of the 
Associated Press and of members 
covered the news with distinction. 

Every member of the Associa- 
ted Press can feel deeply proud 
of the accomplishments of the 
staff during the past year. By 
their performance they continue 
to justify the confidence that has 
been reposed in them. 

Our program of news distribu- 
tion was extended to include 67 
countries outside the United 
States, a net gain of three for the 
year. Inability of newspapers and 
radio stations to meet the increas- 
ing costs was the principal Teason 
for suspending service in six 
countries. Service has at the same 
time been established in nine 
others not previously served. 


About 4,000 Papers Served 

The net increase of 15 news- 
paper members in the United 
States advanced the grand total of 
publications represented by mem- 
berships from 1708 to 1723. Ra- 
dio membership grew from 940 
to 1048 during the second full 
year since membership became 
available. More than 1,200 news- 
papers and radio stations receive 
the news service in countries out- 
side the United States, while the 
news photo service is being taken 
regularly by a slightly larger num- 
ber. Progress in the use of wire- 
photo units was striking in the 
United States and abroad. New 
units, most of them portable, had 
been assigned to nearly 150 cities 
by the end of the year. 

The importance of newsphotos 
in the organization’s operation 
will continue to grow. Coopera- 
tion of members in supplying 
their newsphotos to the Associ- 
ated Press for exchange with other 
members is and will be essential to 
our continuing success in this field. 
The Board suggests that it will be 
expedient for the membership to 
consider, in the near future, an 
amendment to the by-laws clearly 
setting forth the obligation of 
members to supply their news- 
photos to the Associated Press, 
exclusively in the case of regular 
members. 

By-Law Change Proposed 

The Board has not pressed the 
matter previously because a few 


members have ~ had contractual 
obligations of long standing which 
militated against their full co- 
operation with their own organi- 
zation. Furthermore, Board 
desired to avoid unreasonably 
complicating the situation, espe- 
cially until it had been demon- 
strated that the cooperative prin- 
ciple in the news picture field 
could equal in effectiveness the 
inter - exchange system long ago 
achieved in textual news. The 
Board proposes to submit an ap- 
propriate amendment to the by- 
laws in due course. Meanwhile, 
it recommends that each member 
reexamine, in his own office, the 
arrangements for making news- 
photos available to the Associated 
Press and corollary arrangements 
which might be affected by a 
change in the by-laws, especially 
in respect of regular members. 
The Board again desires to 
commend the helpful and construc- 
tive activities of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion in assisting the management 
progressively to improve the news 
report. Close and continuous 
liaison between these two who 
produce and who use the report 
is a highly desirable function. 
The Board expresses the hove 
that an even greater number of 
members will facilitate partici- 
pation by their news executives. 


Costs Are Increasing 


Turbulent world conditions, 
coupled with strong emphasis on 
domestic news of national, re- 
gional and state importance, made 
heavy demands on the staff and 
facilities during the year. Rapid 
shifts in centers of news inter- 
est abroad required extraordinary 
protective arrangements. These 
are costly. Necessity for indirect 
coverage of certain areas also 
contributed to increased expen- 
ses. Finally, widespread currency 
devaluation, with its direct effect 
on news distribution revenues, 
and upward adjustments of com- 
munication rates by many foreign 
telegraph administrations added 
to fiscal problems. 

The Board is confident that the 
membership desires to maintain 
the Association’s dominant posi- 
tion. especially under current con- 
ditions when as never before the 
people of the world need to be 
informed accurately and speedily 
of all major news developments. 
Meeting that obligation is a job 
that must be done. The Associa- 
ted Press is expected to do it. 
The Associated Press expects to 
do it. 

s 


McGuire to Anchist 

John W. McGuire has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of 
the Anahist Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
He has been senior account execu- 
tive of the American Newspaper 
Advertising Network. Prior to that 
he was with Ruthrauff & Ryan and 
Benton & Bowles. 
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Newspaper Wastage 
Reduced During Year 


HALTING nena the steady annual rise in newsprint waste figures, noted 


each previous year since 1943-44, 


was announced this week by the 


ANPA Mechanical Department. Its report follows: 


Your MEcHANICcAL Department 
submits its annual report upon 
completion of another busy year 
of service. Interest in newspaper 
mechanical problems has increased 
even above the high level main- 
tained last year. Attendance at 
the annual 1949 Mechanical Con- 
ference set a new high, breaking 
all previous records, and there was 
an unusually enthusiastic reception 
of the entire program as well as 
the Mechanical Bulletins which 
carried the complete report of 
that conference. 

Inquiries 

This past year has seen a tre- 
mendous increase in the number 
of individual inquiries, enabling 
the Mechanical Department to 
help many more of the members 
on an individual basis. 

Production analyses, static elim- 
ination, GI on-the-job training, 
stereotype melting pot duct and 
ventilation systems, copy convey- 
ors, temperature and humidity 
considerations concerned with 
newsprint storage, plant expansion 
and construction, were among the 
subjects presented in inquiries to 
the Department which are indica- 
tive of the wide Tange of subjects 

in this i l service. 

The Mechanical Department de- 
votes much time and effort to an- 
swering questions from individual 
members involving all phases of 
newspaper production. “This year 
has seen a marked increase in the 
number of inquiries. There is 

an and con- 
stantly growing file of information 
on newspaper mechanics, which 
members are urged to use more 
fully and more frequently. 

Many members already gain 
considerable benefits which can be 
translated into dollars and cents 
by availing themselves of the 
services of the Mechanical De- 
partment. Those who have not 
Previously called on us for help 
are urged to do so. We stand 
ready to serve in any way we can. 


Mechanical Conference 

A sound Industrial Relations 
Program as part of the regular 
Mechanical Conference is bearing 
fruit. An entire day of the Me- 
chanical Conference will be de- 
voted to Industrial Relations prob- 
lems this year. 

The ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence has developed into a large 
meeting of national importance 
from its humble beginning in Har- 

Pa. in 1927 with an at- 


Conference in Chicago in 
1949 drew close to 1,400 repre- 
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value to the membership. Every 
effort has been made to learn of 
new devices and methods which 


may apply to newspaper printing, hi 


and to make the ANPA Mechani- 
cal Bulletins the medium for inter- 
change of technical ideas and de- 
velopments for the mechanical 
production executives of our 
members. We have made consid- 
erable strides in that direction this 
year as evidenced by the consider- 
able i in the number of 





sentatives from all over the 
United States and Canada as well 
as several foreign countries. 
The Conference Program in 
Chicago last June covered a wide 
range of topics in addition to the 
field of Industrial Relations. It is 
also interesting to note that the 
constructive and educational me- 
chanical exhibits have kept pace 
with the growth of the Confer- 
ence, and also maintained a record 
level last year. This has become 
a valuable and important adjunct 
to the main Conference, and now 
represents one of the largest an- 
nual mechanical exhibits of print- 
ing equipment held in the country. 


To Meet in Buffalo 

A constructive and comprehen- 
sive program has been prepared 
for the Twenty-second Mechanical 
Conference to be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., June 12, 
13 and 14. 

Informative discussions centered 
on various phases of the Indus- 
trial Relations portion of our pro- 
ductions problems will be present- 
ed at the two Monday sessions, 
June 12. “Interdepartmental Co- 
operation,” “Foremen Attitudes,” 
“Selection and Training of To- 
morrow’s Key Men,” “Suggestion 
Systems—Their Value to the In- 
dustrial Relations Program,” 
“Foreman Training,” “Cooperative 
Efforts of the Auditing and Me- 
chanical Departments,” are among 
the subjects to be handled by 
some of the nation’s best informed 
speakers in this field. Competent 
and well qualified speakers have 
been selected from among active 
men in the newspaper business. 

Specific and usable material will 
be sent members growing out of 
the Conference program which 
can be adapted for practical use 
in both small and large newspaper 
plants. 

All of the major mechanical de- 
partments will be thoroughly cov- 
ered, and ample opportunity will 


- be afforded those who wish to dis- 


cuss their individual mechanical 
problems. The ANPA Mechanical 
Conference affords an excellent 
opportunity to find the answers to 
many of the production problems 

men th h 


new methods and developments 
reported from the membership. 
Newsprint Waste 

In the Annual Report last year 
we reported that newsprint waste 
had been slowly but definitely in- 
creasing since 1943-44. This 
spurred your department on to re- 
newed efforts to emphasize the im- 
portance of reducing newsprint 
waste to a minimum. Considerable 
information has been published 
concerning improved methods and 
new equipment for handling news- 
print economically and with the 
least amount of damage. There 
has also been an increase in the 
number of ANPA newspapers par- 
ticipating in the newsprint waste 
program. 

It is pleasing to report that total 
newsprint waste figures for the 
past year indicate that the previ- 
ous steady increase in waste has 
been stopped and the general av- 
erage in all classes has been de- 
creased by an average of .1075 
per cent. 

Your Mechanical Department 
will continue the drive to reduce 
newsprint waste, and those mem- 
bers not now participating in the 
ANPA Newsprint Waste Program 
are urged to do so. 

Joint Committee 

The ANPA-AAAA Joint Com- 
mittee on newspaper printing has 
continued to be one of the most 
active technical committees spon- 
sored by the ANPA in the interest 
of achieving improved reproduc- 
tion of advertising in newspapers. 
The Committee’s first report en- 
titled “Proper Preparation of Art 
Work for Good Newspaper Re- 
production” proved to be an out- 
standing success, and copies are 
still in demand despite the distri- 
bution of approximately 25,000 
copies throughout the newspaper 
and advertising businesses. 

The second report covering 
“Preparation of Engravings and 
Duplicate Printing Materials for 
Good Newspaper Reproduction” 
was distributed during the last 
year and met with the same en- 
thusiastic reception afforded to 
Report No. 1. The third report in 
this series dealing with “Suggested 








out the country, and it is hoped 
that as many members as possible 
will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mechanical Bulletins 


The department reached a new 
high last year in the number of 
Mechanical Bulletins issued on 
pertinent and timely subjects of 





ts for Handling of 
Newspaper Advertising Printing 
Materials” will be presented at the 
Mechanical Conference in June. 
This will then be distributed wide- 
ly throughout the newspaper and 
allied businesses. 


Report on Color Underway 


The Joint Committee has Spent 
considerable time and effort in the 





preparation of a comprehensive 
report on Color Comic Advertis- 
ing Reproduction which it is 
oped will be ready to present this 
fall. This work represents consid- 
erable effort involving various 
large segments of the printing and 
publishing fields and should be ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable. 
A similar program with rotogra- 
vure is now being prepared. 

In conclusion, the department 
expresses its appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation it hds re- 
ceived from the membership 
throughout the year. Acknowl- 
edgement is also made to the Me- 
chanical Committee members for 
their valuable assistance, particu- 
larly in regard to the development 
of the Mechanical Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VERNON R. SPITALERI, Manager 


Easy on Advising. 
But Ready with Help 

More AND MORE members of 
ANPA are turning to the Mechan- 
ical Department for help and ad- 
vice on mechanical problems of 
publishers, says the Mechanical 
Committee. Here is its report: 

THE REPORT of the Mechanical 
Department which will be present- 
ed to you by the Manager of the 
Department contains details of op- 
erations since the last Convention. 
That report also outlines in some 
detail the results of the Mechani- 
cal Conference in Chicago last 
June and what has been planned 
for the Mechanical Conference in 
Buffalo in June, 1950. Therefore 
your Committee will not take up 
the time of this Convention with 
a repetitious highlighting of that 
report. 

Rather it is the desire of your 
Committee to bring to your atten- 
tion as forcibly as it has been 
brought to the attention of the 
members of the Committee indi- 
vidually, the importance of the 
ANPA Mechanical Department to 
each and every member. 

Ask Your Question 

Your chairman has served on 
the Mechanical Committee for a 
number of years—in the capacity 
of Chairman for the last two 
years. It has brought home as 
nothing else could do the vast 
store of knowledge that is avail- 
able to help publishers with their 
mechanical problems. There is, 
literally, no phase of a mechanical 
problem to which the Mechanical 
Department does not have an an- 
swer or will not try to find one. 

A visit to the Department alone 
is illuminating. Almost the first 
thing that hits the eye is a large 
mass of file units filled with infor- 
mation covering the entire gamut 
of newspaper production. There 
is, to the left as one enters, a store 
room with catalogues, booklets 
and trade journals on every con- 
ceivable subject dealing with news- 
paper mechanical production. 
There are several bookcases filled 
with books on mechanical sub- 

is more important, 
(Continued on page 109) 
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those in the department know 
what is in the files, the catalogues, 
and the books, and can make that 
knowledge available to you. 
Spitaleri Ready to Serve 
Mr. Spilateri has completed his 
first full year as Manager of the 
Department. He wants the De- 
partment to justify itself in the 
eyes of the membership and he is 
anxious to be of service. No 
question is too simple for him to 
give it full and detailed attention. 








No subject is too complex for him 
to try to find the answer. Your 
Committee does not claim that the 
Department has all the answers, 
but it will at least try to find them. 

Above all, the existence of the 
ANPA Mechanical Department 
provides a central point to which 
all publishers may go for informa- 
tion. In finding the answer to one 
publisher’s problem, that material 
automatically forms a backlog for 
information to another publisher 
with a similar probl 

Help, Not Advice 

In the last year, it has been 
gratifying to your Committee to 
see that more and more members 
are turning to the Mechanical De- 
partment for help and advice. The 
advice is given sparingly and with 
reservations. The help is given un- 
stintingly and constantly. 

Your Committee urges each 
member to make use of this vast 
store of information, and to con- 
sider it as much a part of your 
own organization as is your own 
editorial department, your adver- 
tising or even your own mechani- 
cal department. This.is your de- 
partment and you pay for its 
maintenance. Why not make it 
pay dividends by using it to the 
fullest extent? 


EDWIN H. EVERS, Chairman 
Lyle K. Anderson Leslie J. Griner 





John L. Blake Shields Johnson 
Corcoran Stephen J. Lambert 

Leven T. Deputy fF. Richard Lilly 

Harry Eybers William F. Lucey 
G ty John W. Par! 


B. F. Garri ik 
W. E. Gibbons W. Watson Southam 
Earl Weiskettel 


3 Hoe Units Added 


In Parade’s Plant 

Boyd Brodhead, executive vice- 
president of Parade—the syndi- 
cated Sunday Magazine now dis- 
tributed with 31 


at cost of $375,000. 

The new equipment, added to 
the present 17 units and rear- 
ranged in parallel lines, will in- 
crease the capacity of the plant 
to 5,000,000 copies weekly on a 
five-day week. 

Joseph L. Auer, president of R. 
Hoe & Co., said installation is ex- 
pected to be completed by March 
1 with the new units including the 
same electric eye equipment for 
perfect fegister that the present 
equipment embodies. 
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TOPEKANSAS 


\\\ 
Speaking of “Gushers”! ' \\ 


What better location for an economic “money- 
er,” than the exact center, Pon. wr , of the 
inited States? From here radiates so much that is 
helpful to national prosperity. It reflects even more 
... the spirit of a people. 


We bring up this pictorial idea-of OIL, not merely be- \ 
cause the Tins is rich in it and its side products, but to | 
visualize a wholly different fact. The TOPEKANSAS 
market is an example. From its own growing sector and 
its 21 Drive In Counties, the productive soil has broken all 
previous records of late, with emphasis on human initiative. | 
Out here, the “gusher” idea is exemplified by the popular 
phrase:—“We'’ve struck it rich”! 


“Flying Saucers?” Yes, we have ’em. In the shape of | 
dollars. And up from Topeka comes a characteristic surge \\ \ 
of this amazing growth, as expressed in dollars and in popu- = \\ 
lation, We seem to intermingle the things that produce ' | 
Wealth, with a superior grade of Civic Pride. Institutions  \\\ 
of learning, of all kinds, climb well above the average. \ 


No more “bragging”. Let’s get down to a few significant 
facts. And pass, witha smile, the huge and ever-increasing 
totitist trade. Bigger this season than-éver. And Topeka 
is geared to show visitors a heartening time. 


When all is said and done, spendable MONEY is what counts 
most in any market where National Advertising is to do pion- 
eering work. The few figures at the right prove their points 
. . . in building projects, in a in general ——s wheat, 
bank debits, in dry products, fi processing and a Forward- 
Looking people. year witnesses an unusual “Gusher” of 
income from ALL directions. 


It is a custom—perhaps erroneous- 
ly—to judge the value of markets on 
a basis of the 100,000 population 
mark. Be that as it may, Topeka— 


a Greater To ow offers this, 

and MORE. x e dollar-reasons are 

here visualized in part. Sar 
ees ss 


tJ 


The Topeka Daily Capital 


The Topeka State Journal 


(Evening) 












Published in the Capital of Kansas. 


The Topeka Newspaper Printing Company, Inc. 


Represented By The Capper Publications, Inc. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY, MO — SAN FRANCISCO 









TRAFFIC 


Publishers Are Saved 


Millions In 


IN ONLY ONE u 


Wrapping 


ndertaking, the Traffic Department of the ANPA 


estimates it saved publishers $3,500,000 annually. It convinced the 


Freight Claim and 
should 


Claim Prevention Section of the AAR that it 


withdraw its proposal which would have required tariff pub- 


lication of a mandatory newsprint 
partment’s report follows: 

In May, 1949 the Traffic De- 
partment was informed that the 
Eastern and Western railroads in- 
tended to increase the rates on 
daily newspapers in baggage car 
service by substantial amounts. 
The department organized region- 
al Pp SSick: p O es’ com- 
mittees to negotiate rather than 
litigate the matter of establishing 
justifiable levels of rates on news- 
papers. The Eastern railroads ac- 
cepted the proposal and negoti- 
ated a basis of rates that required 
the publishers to pay $200,000 
less annually in transportation 
charges than if the original in- 
crease sought had been made 
effective. 

Western railroads failed to en- 

ter into negotiations but through 
agreement with the Traffic De- 
partment postponed the effective 
date of the increases sought from 
May, 1949 to March 1, 1950, 
saving publishers during this peri- 
od some $300,000 in transporta- 
tion costs. The reasonableness of 
the Western rate increases are be- 
ing made the subject of a formal 
complaint before the I. C.C. 
_ In another important undertak- 
ing, the Traffic Department con- 
vinced the Freight Claim and 
Claim Prevention Section of the 
A. A. R. that they should with- 
draw their proposal which would 
have required tariff publication of 
@ mandatory newsprint roll wrap- 
per regulation. We estimate the 
proposal would have increased 
the exp of publishers by 
$3,500,000 annually. 

Other activities of the Traffic 
Department have covered a broad 
field ranging from full-scale pro- 
ceedings before the I. C. C. and 
state commissions to assistance to 
mewspapers affected by a strike of 

remen in Hawaii. 

The Transportation Situation 

The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex 
Parte 168 on Sept. 1, 1949 ended 
railroad requests for general rev- 
enue increases. During the peri- 
od Jan. 1, 1946 to and including 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s final decision in Ex 
Parte 168, the railroads in the 
Easte: 








United States and Canada by 
79%; in the West by 56%, and 
in the South by 65%. These in- 
creases would have been higher 
except for the resistance offered 
by the Traffic Department and 


110 


roll wrapper regulation. The de- 





others in the several ‘proceedings 

before the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. 
re 


4 





ment of 


1950 again resulting in lete 
paralysis of coal condition. dine 
second strike had a more serious 


effect upon railroad ration 
due to depleted lodousetiee fuel 
stocks as a result of the 3-day 
work week. Freight service was 
curtailed by 25% Feb. 10 and 
cancelled March 8 when the 
strike was settled. Neither strike 
seriously interfered with the 
movement of newsprint but both 
resulted in dislocation of empty 
box car distribution. 
Railroad Box Car Supply 
For Newsprint Loading 
The qualitative and quantitative 
supply of both United States and 
Cc empty box cars for 





rates on some dities is be- 
ing forced upon the railroads by 
certain industries like steel be- 
cause of competition from water 
and motor carriers, particularly 
the latter. The Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republic and Gazette, cooperat- 
ing with a Canadian mill has 
been able to secure a major re- 
adjustment downward in railroad 
rates on newsprint notwithstand- 
ing a general lack of large-scale 
water transportation. 
Head-End Traffic 

Railroads. are making strong 
efforts to reduce head-end pas- 
senger revenue deficits which the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion said amounted to $560,000,- 
000 in 1948. For this reason 
both the United States railroad 


loading newsprint continued fair 
to good until February 1950. 
Shortly thereafter because of re- 
strictions in freight train service 
due to the U. S. coal miners’, 
strike, the Canadian adverse box 


which made possible an annual 
saving of approximately $200,000 
to publishers in Eastern United 
States. 


When the Eastern railroads 
acted, the Western railroads also 
sought a 20% increase in rates 
but agreed to postponement of 
publication date until Eastern ne- 
gotiations were concluded. Sub- 
sequently during November and 
December, 1949 an attempt was 
made to negotiate a basis of 
settlement with these railroads 
but failed. Western carriers then 
proceeded to file tariffs increasing 
interstate rates by 20% March 1, 
1950. The ANPA, through coun- 
sel, filed petition with the I. C. C. 
seeking suspension of the in- 
creases. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission declined to act 
favorably. Suspension _ petitions 
were also filed with the regulatory 
commission of 24 Western states. 





car balance rapidly i d and 
a serious car shortage developed 
in Central Ontario and Eastern 
Quebec regions. The Traffic De- 
partment maintained close liaison 
with good effect with both mills 
and publishers and succeeded in 
helping relieve the shortage. 
Widespread assistance was re- 
ceived from publishers. The Car 
Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads met 
the emergency by issuing an or- 
der effective March 15 to March 





and the Railway Express Agency 
came forward with proposal to 
increase rates on daily newspa- 
pers in baggage and express serv- 
ices, two of the four classes of 
head-end traffic. 
Water Services 

There has been no extensive 
restoration of coastwise or inter- 
coastal waterway services due to 
the high cost of operation. Some 
Dominion newsprint tonnage is 
moving in ships of Canadian reg- 
istry but not as yet in sufficient 
quantities to bring about a gener- 
al readjustment of the high all- 
rail rates. It is reported that mills 
will make a more intensive effort 
during 1950 to increase the vol- 
ume of water shipments which 
may have an effect on the level of 
the international all-rail rates. 

Motor Trucks 

Motor truck traffic continues 

to increase and for the transpor- 


tation of some commodities offers 


substantial competition to rail- 
roads. There is comparatively 
little transportation of newsprint 
by this class of carrier because of 


unusually long average hauls 
from mills to consumers. 
Strikes 


Two coal strikes occurred dur- 
ing the past year both of which 
left their mark upon railroad 
transportation. The first strike oc- 
curred during September, 1949 
and was suspended after 52 days’ 
duration on Nov. 9. Thereafter 
coal miners returned to work on 
a 3-day week basis. The second 
strike . occurred during January, 





25 directing the Eastern and Alle- 
gheny Region railroads to return 
Canadian cars to home roads 
empty. The acute shortage was 
relieved without any Canadian 
mills di tion 


LC.C. Proceedings 

Eight I. C. C. formal proceed- 
ings, involving rates on news- 
print, newspapers and _ supple- 
ments, class rates, inland barge 
rates and railway express rates, 
were or are being handled. Sev- 
eral are beyond the scope of the 
Traffic Department for handling 
unassisted, and require employ- 
ment of counsel. All cases are 
being actively considered by the 
E'C.:C. 





State Commission Proceedings 

The Railway Express Agency 
is endeavoring to increase rates 
on daily newspapers in express 
service in approximately 12 of the 
Western and Southeastern states 
where intrastate rates are lower 
than the interstate basis. Pub- 
lishers concerned have been 
alerted and in most cases offered 
resistance. Several state commis- 
sions have refused to sanction 
any increases while others have 
the matter under consideration. 
Railway Baggage Car Rates 

I d on Newspap 

At the suggestion of the De- 
partment, the Eastern railroads 
during May 1949, seeking in- 
creases of 25% in rates on news- 
papers in baggage care service, 
agreed to negotiate. The result 
was that qn overall increase of 
10% was published Oct. 15, 1949, 





teen of the state commis- 
sions either suspended or with- 
held prior authority to make the 
increases effective. Actions are 
pending, supported by publishers, 
with the Department cooperating. 
The Western publisher-represen- 
atives’s committee, formed to 
handle negotiations with the rail- 
roads, has recommended that a 
formal complaint be filed with 
I. C. C. alleging the interstate in- 
creases to be unreasonable and 
in violation of Section I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Inter- 
ested newspapers have pledged 
sufficient funds to maintain the 
action, the estimated cost of 
which may be $20,000. Com- 
plaint has not yet been filed. The 
10-month period during which in- 
creases in rates were deferred has 
already saved Western publishers 
approximatély $300,000. 
Loss and Damage to Newsprint 
The Association of American 
Railroads, Freight Claim Division, 
revived for the third time the 
matter of increasing wrapper 
weights to prevent excessive tran- 
sit loss and damage to newsprint 
for reasons alleged to be beyond 
their control. Since speculation 
existed as to the cause and type 
of damage experienced, the De- 
partment made a survey of news- 
papers to obtain data. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Questionnaires were sent to all 
daily newspapers. Findings were 
prepared in manuscript form and 
submitted to a meeting of the 
Freight Claim Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Eastern railroads 
at Boston on July 6, 1949. They 
revealed there was no basis in 
fact for the Freight Claim Com- 
mittee’s contentions that the 
weight of the wrapper protecting 
rolls of newsprint should be in- 
creased or that it was necessary 
to provide a specific rule in the 
Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion to govern loading and/or 
wrapping of newsprint. With ap- 
proval of the ANPA Board of 
Directors, four recommendations 
were made to newspaper publish- 
ers. The ANPA report was later 
adopted by the Eastern and West- 
ern Freight Claim Conference. A 
careful estimate shows this action 
saved newspaper United States 
publishers approximately $3,500,- 
000 annually by stopping increased 
wrapper costs. 


Rates on Machinery 

Establishment of reduced basis 
of $5.00 per ton in the rate on 
printing press machinery from 
New York to Pacific Coast desti- 
nations was extended for another 
one-year period (expiring Sept. 
14, 1950) by the railroads upon 
petition of the Department. Addi- 
tional savings have resulted there- 
from. In some instances the 
Traffic Department acted as ship- 
ping agent for some Western 
newspapers and succeeded in rout- 
ing and rating the shipments so as 
to result in further transportation 
savings. 

Surveys 

A comprehensive survey of the 
rates on daily mewspapers in 
motor bus service throughout all 
sections of the U. S. was made. 
Reports from publishers indicated 
that it was used with good effect 
in rate matters involving trans- 
portation costs of daily newspa- 
pers in other forms of transpor- 
tation. . 

The Traffic Department is pre- 
paring a questionnaire to survey 
local trucking and warehouse 
costs of newsprint in the cities of 
consumption. 

Informal Complaints 

We are still awaiting decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in five informal com- 
plaints to have waived approxi- 
mately $12,500 in demurrage and 
storage charges for account of 
five New York City newspapers 
resulting from the 1946 trucking 
strike. 

° harges and Rep 

During the past year the Traffic 
Department audited 3,459 freight 
bills. The sum of $4,623.25 was 
collected and remitted to pub- 
lishers. This service is rendered 


att 





ANPA-ICMA Safe-driving 
Campaign 


The ANPA-ICMA safe-driving 
campaign ended its ninth year 
with a reduction of six less news- 
Paper managements participating 
as compared with 1948. The 
greatest mileage since the cam- 
paign began in 1941 was recorded. 
There were 214 managements, 
representing 389 newspapers, re- 
porting almost 112,000,000 miles 
of driving by 5,181 motor ve- 
hicles experiencing 2,352 accidents 
or a rate of 2.10 accidents per 
100,000 miles, the lowest ever 
computed. 


It appears that sufficient statis- 
tics have been compiled to war- 
rant presenting the matter to the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for a possi- 
ble. reduction in classification 
rating. This will be done during 
the coming year. 


Freight Rates on Newsprint 

Considerable time was spent in 
examining the present rate levels 
on newsprint from a proposed 
Canadian mill to destinations in 
sections of the United States 
which are logical markets. A 
proposed basis of rates was sub- 
mitted to the heads of the project 





Again this year, as in the past, 
a large number of inquiries on 
transportation matters were re- 
ceived and answered. A number 
of irregularities in freight rates 
charged on newsprint were ad- 
justed for account of members 
without recourse to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. A. COOKE, Manager 








Occasionally we have to search for a pol- 
icyholder who is unaware that money is 
due him from a life insurance policy that 
he may have mislaid or forgotten long ago. 

These searches start at the last address 
given us by the policyholder, sometimes a 
place from which he has long since de- 
parted. We have found, however, that 
no matter how far people travel, they 
usually maintain their interest in news 
from home. In fact, many subscribe 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


34 NASSAU STREET * 





newspapers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


yer 


* 
% 
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Home Town Newspapers 
help us find missing heirs 


regularly w their old “home town” 


So whenever a newspaper editor tells 
about one of these searches in his news 
columns, our chances of finding the miss- 
ing policyholder are greatly increased. 
And thanks to the help given us by 
editors all over the country, we are able 
to give a pleasant surprise to people who 
never realized that long-forgotten life 
insurance policies have monetary value. 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y, 





to members without charge. 
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Wirw1mM Baumrucker, chair- 
man of ANPA’s Research Com- 
mittee, told ASNE that the re- 

work 


M. Flint. (See 


Editors fired questions at Mr. 
Baumrucker, seeking his views of 
what some of the new develop- 
ments — (o-composing, stereo- 
typing shortcuts, ink printability, 
etc.—might do to the everyday 
problems of producing a news- 
paper. (Mr. Baumrucker is a 

i expert on the staff of 
the New York News.) 

Ben Reese, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: What is the. chance 
of the ink staying on newspapers 
and not coming off? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: That in- 
volves the process of what hap- 
pens when a molecule of ink 
meets a fiber of paper. We do 
not know what happens. We 
know that the ink is a black 
messy stuff and makes everything 
it touches black. But until we 
get into that further, we do not 
know what happens. But we 
think that is something that we 
can cure. 

H. R. Pincxarp, Huntington 
Herald-Advertiser: What has been 
done on mat rollers? 

oe BAUMRUCKER: We have 

i on mat rollers. 

There is one device which will 
be of considerable interest. The 
credit for this goes to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. They ran across 
the plastic molding blanket. It 
seemed to have promise, but it 
— — to the ANPA Re- 
h Department by them for 
further development. 
blanket is to be used in place 
of the cork. It has some interest- 
ing properties. It has the unique 
property of physically pulling to- 
gether a mat as it is molded, so 


shrinkage 
when a mat is 
dried in the scorcher. 
Save Research Cost 
This rolling compound did not 
work out too well at first. But 
we worked it out, and now it is 
on a shakedown run in one of the 
New York newspapers. This 
newspaper previously used a damp 
and more expensive type of mat 
to obtain the shrinkage it needed 








Editors Curious About 
New Printing Methods 


2-cent saving on the mat, inci- 
dentally, that New York news- 
paper will save more than twice 
the cost of their ANPA Research 
Committee budget. We call this 
mat molding compound a minor 
piece of development work, but 
it alone is going to make possible 
a vast saving in cost for this 
newspaper. 

If they want to take this shrink- 
age in addition to the present 
high shrinkage and use the damp 
type of mat, they will obtain 
more shrinkage and cut an inch 
off their newspaper web. That 
means to this newspaper that it 
is going to save enough money to 
pay for the whole ANPA re- 
search budget. That is the way 
research pays off when it starts 
to pay off. 

QuEsTiIon: In crn with 

photo-composing, will be 
scanned at the rate of ti lines 
per second or 10 lines per min- 
ute? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: Ten lines 
per second. It runs down a galley 
in a few seconds and gives you 
a completed galley with all the 
corrections inserted in it. 

Question: I wonder if you 
have done any research on what 
kind of newspapers will be pro- 
duced in the future. You have 
told us something of the way that 
newspapers will be published? 
Where Were They 3 Years Ago? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: No, Sir. 
We have stayed strictly with me- 
chanical problems. 

B. L. Watters, Knight News- 
papers: May I, on behalf of the 
veterans of Chicago, ask an em- 
barrassing question. Where were 
all these Buck Rogers improve- 
ments three years ago? 

Mr. BauMRUCKER: I think 
they were still over in France. 

HERBERT BRUCKER, Hartford 
Courant: Don’t you have an elec- 
tronic gadget that will pull out of 
thin air a cheap and plentiful 
supply of newsprint? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: No, sir, 
we have not fooled with that at 
all. We have stayed away from 
newsprint manufacture entirely. 
We think that perhaps some of 
these things we have coming along 
are going to mean a little cheaper 
newsprint just because of the way 
we will be printing. We will be 
printing with very precise plates. 
We will be printing the paper as 
hard as we want. With harder 
packing of the press, perhaps the 
Paper can be a little rougher 
than it is now. Newsprint costs 
so much today because we need 
the smooth finish. 

We think one of the long-range 
developments is that we will print 
on poorer paper and do a better 


job of it, and that paper will in- 

evitably be produced at less cost. 
Nothin on Color Yet 

QuesTION: Has there been any 


research on 
printing? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: Not very 
much. We have some ideas and 
a lot of interesting things that 
may come on. We feel since we 
have not learned how to print 
properly with black ink, we do 
not want to be fooling around 
with color. 

QUESTION: How does this 
photo-composing process operate 
with respect to pictures and ad- 
vertisements? 

Mr. BaumRucker: I believe 
that a half-tone negative of a 
picture would be stripped right 
on the film when the page was 
made up and would be engraved 
or made into an offset plate and 
the advertisement would be put 
on the film. 

Pau S. Watcotr, Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette: Are you fa- 
miliar with the Fairchild process 
and can you tell us the prospect 
of that machine taking reduced or 
enlarged sizes? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: We have 
been working closely with the 
Fairchild people. I believe, engi- 
neering-wise, it is possible to en- 
large or reduce on a Fairchild 
machine. I believe they have 
done some background work on 
that themselves. It can be done. 
They are trying to solve the prob- 
lem first to make good enough 
engravings on it of the same size. 
But they have it in mind. 

Question: I wonder if you 
can make any predictions as to 
the reduction of labor costs in 


newspaper color 


the composing room and stereo- 


type and whatnot? 


More Printing to Come 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: We have 
stayed away from the labor angle 
entirely. We are not unaware in 
the least that labor may not like 
some of these things. Any method 
of composition where a_ typist 
can compose three or four times 
as fast as at present on the com- 
posing machine by the composing 
machine operator and where that 
type can go to the next depart- 
ment directly and be made into 
a plate is bound to have some 
practically fantastic effects on 
cost. 


We have not tried to figure 
out what they are. However, we 
have not worried too much 
about the labor angle, because 
we are sure that these devices 
will be introduced slowly. They 
will be introduced in places 
where they will not upset labor 
and, as they are introduced, it 
seems to us there is a_ long- 
range picture, as with the lino- 
type machines and the rest of 
the machines. It is bound to in- 
crease the total amount of print- 
ing. 

There is a vast amount of 
printing required to done, 
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which is not done because it 
takes too long, and is too ex- 
pensive, and I think any device 
of this sort, which makes print- 
ing more versatile, cheaper and 
faster is going to increase the 
total number of people engaged 
in the business, and I am sure 
that the long-range picture will 
be OK on it. 

Question: What happened to 
the PM cold ink experiment? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: That is a 


‘ghost from the past, I do not 


know, sir. I left that operation 
a long while back and, with all 
due respect, it is quite apparent 
how that newspaper sold and 
how it was printed. They discon- 
tinued it sometime shortly after- 
ward, At that time we did print 
better than I have ever seen any- 
thing done on a newspaper press, 
but there were other things wrong 
in the kind of printing we were 
doing. 

QuEsTION: Will this photo-com- 
posing machine set the heads as 
well as the body matter — the 
same operator? 

Mr. BAUMRUCKER: Yes, sir. At 
present the machine can go up to 
36 point. It can go up to as big 
as you want. It has 128 types 
available at a finger control in a 
little disc that weighs about a 
half pound and probably won't 
cost more than $25 to $50 at the 
most 


We expect very much to be 
able to set all kinds of type from 
heads and letters, captions and 
subheads, and all that sort of 
thing. 


Moreau Is Elected 


To Ad Council Board 

The first weekly newspaper ex- 
ecutive ever appointed to the 
board of the Advertising Council, 
Charles E. Moreau, was named 
a director this week, it was an- 
nounced by Samuel C. Gale, pres- 
ident of the Council. 

Mr. Moreau is publisher of five 
newspapers in New Jersey: 
Orange Transcript, East Orange 
Record, West Orange Chronicle, 

dent Press and 
Glen Ridge Paper. He is presi- 
dent of Moreau Publications, Inc. 
(New Jersey), a director of the 
New Jersey Press Association, 
vicepresident of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc. (Chicago), 
treasurer of Quality Weeklies 
(N. J.), and chairman of the 
newsprint committee of the NEA. 

Edwin S. Friendly, vicepresident 
of New York World-Telegram & 
The Sun, and president of ANPA, 
was appointed director-at-large of 
the Council. Frank Stanton, pres- 
ident of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was also named director- 
at-large. 

Joseph Katz, president of the 
Joseph Katz Co., and Frank K. 
White, president of Mutual Broad- 
casting System, were named di- 
rectors. 
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More Comfort, 
Better Hearing 
At News Parley 


By James J. Butler 


WASHINGTON — As e¢ 
President Truman’s change in the 
location and methods of his news 
conferences met varying reactions 
from Washington correspondents. 

The President’s meetings with 
the newsmen now take place on 
the fourth. floor.of the old State 
Department ‘building, instead of 
in the oval room at the White 
House. Correspondents formerly 
stood during the sessions, whereas 
they now are seated, and under 
the new system they identify 
themselves and their publications 
before putting a question. 

Press Secretary Charles G. Ross 
explained that the numbers at- 
tending press conference have 
grown so great in recent years as 
to make the oval room inadequate 
-—a statement with which there 
can be no disagreement. Identifi- 
cation of the questioner was asked 
by Mr. Truman because he wants 
to know with whom he is con- 
versing, Mr. Ross said. 

Some reporters object to trans- 
fer from the elegance of the 
President’s own office to the an- 
cient mustiness of the present 


President but also an opportunity 
for better hearing of questions and 
answers. 


Rows of standing men now pre- 
vent much of the discussion from 
being heard in the rear. of the 
Toom and, in effect, create a sys- 
tem of private interviews between 
the President and those immedi- 
ately before his desk. 

The objection: that identification 
of questioners will consume time 
that should be devoted to extract- 
ing news seems specious since the 
reporters never are hurried out of 
the President’s presence. It is only 
after many queries have been put 
and a lull has set in that the 
“thank you, Mr. President” signal 
is sounded. Whether this innova- 
tion will slow the meetings re- 
mains to be seen. 

Another objection, which ap- 
pears quite valid, is that the invi- 
tation to self-glorification may 
bring on frivolous or repetetive 
questioning. 

Reporters regularly assigned to 
the White House, numbering 
about 20 in contract to the average 
175 attending a conference, now 
must walk across the street in- 
stead of across a foyer to perform 
their chore. 


Canada Group 
Debates Gallery 
Place for Tass 


Orrawa—“It’s a Tass-Up” again 
in the Canadian Parliamentary 
Press Gallery. 

The members of Gallery are di- 
vided as to whether the Soviet re- 
porter, Arkady Ogorodnikov, rep- 
resentative of Tass, should be al- 
lowed membership in the Gallery. 

Chief of the group against his 
admittance is Chester Bloom, Gal- 
lery representative for the Winni- 
peg Free Press. In his term of 
office as president of the Canadian 
Parliamentary Gallery, Mr. Bloom 
had a run-in with the temporary 
Tass representative, Timofei Rem- 
isov, who tried to take a seat in 
the Gallery without presenting his 
credentials. 

Austin F. Cross, writing in the 
Ottawa Evening Citizen lists the 
following reasons the Anti-Tass 
group will fight against allowing 
the Tass newsman Gallery mem- 
bership: 

1. That Canadian newspapermen 
would not get similar privileges in 
Moscow. 

2. That until Russia opens her 
doors to Canadian journalists, why 
should Canada accord Russian 
journalists any privileges at all. 

3. That since the only thing 
Russia understands is “tough” talk 
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out of the Gallery is to create an 
international situation of a sig- 
nificance out of all proportion to 
the incident. 


* 
M, R & S Moves 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, 
newspaper general advertising rep- 
resentatives, on May 1 is moving 
to new offices at 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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Cartoonists, 





Editors’. 


Debate Comic Strips 


(The ASNE morning session 
April 22 was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the question, “Are We 
Making the Best Use of Our 
Comic Space?” Felix R. Mc- 
Knight, Dallas Morning News, 
was chairman of a panel which 
included: Milton Caniff, creator of 


ly 100 cartoonists in this impor- 
tant field. In searching around for 
concrete material for the discus- 
sion, I came upon a piece written 
by the Baers, “Comic Cartoonists,” 
that proved up rather pertinent 
points. One concerned the ever- 
present problem child, the crime 


“Steve Canyon;” Al Capp, “Li'l strips. 
Abner;” Leslie Turner, “Wash It was their contention that to 
Tubbs;’ Norman Isaacs, St. Louis get around the censors (or their 


Star-Times; and James S. Pope, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. A di- 
gest of the discussion follows): 

Mr. McKnicut: I came today 
to get a few answers about comics. 
I am afraid that too many do not 
know the answer. 

I cannot speak for the rest of 
you, but I took a recess from 
rather exhaustive budget discus- 
sions to come to this meeting. I 
would suspect, however, that there 
are others in this room who have 
been giving their operations more 
than a casual eye the past few 
months. 

R gir i eeain 

Most of the romance in the 
newspaper business now belongs 
almost exclusively to the reporters. 
Editors must keep an eye on page 
1, the other on mounting costs 
and space limitations born of one 
factor, production costs. 

So it is that comics have be- 
come something more than just a 
brief interlude of so-called amuse- 
ment each day. Comics to me as 
an editor mean about $60,000 in 
my budget and close to ten col- 
umns of very precious space in 
every edition, space that also must 
be counted in those same dollars 
and cents. 

It means that in most American 
newspapers comic pages, through 
insistent circulation department 
demands and similar shouts from 
the public, now consume more 
reading matter space than opinion- 
molding editorial pages. 

Shouldn’t we be considering se- 
riously what we are trying to do 
with that space? The primary pur- 
pose of comics is to entertain, but 
are there different levels of enter- 
tainment? Can we—or should we 
—try to do anything more than 
entertain? Can comics, perhaps, 
effectively perform some other 
service, too? Is there any truth to 
the charge of some critics that 
there is too much blood and 
crime, too much sex for juvenile 
appetites? 

Good questions to be answered, 
and today we hope to dive in head 
first and come up with concrete 
conclusions. We want it clearly 
understood that, regardless of the 
course this discussion might take, 
we are discussing an over-all prob- 
lem and not endorsing or con- 
demning individual features. 

Some 70 million readers are 
daily entertained by approximate- 
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own consciences) the writers and 
producers of crime strips assume 
that, if the guilty man receives 
his due reward in the end—either 
being killed by a G-man or going 
to jail—the story is justified. 
Meanwhile, however, scenes are 
carefully laid to show children 
how clever crimes are planned and 
committed. 

To the juvenile or the adolescent 
mind, the Baers contend, the end- 
ings of crime strips are inconse- 
quential. All that the child un- 
derstands is that the tough guy is 
exciting and has exciting adven- 
tures. The murderer or thief may 
even become almost a hero to the 
child. The juvenile mind, contend 
the Baers, absorbs only the thrills 
of the story. 

No writer of a comic strip, 
crime comic strip, today can ig- 
nore the recent agitation against 
these cartooned crimes and crim- 
inals. 

A Public Indictment? 

Four out of every five adults 
read comic strips, in addition to 
the children. It is a huge slice of 
this American way of life. It is a 
tremendous responsibility the 
American cartoonist and editor 
now carries. And it is probably 
time for both of us to face up to 
it. Let’s not kid ourselves about 
this matter. Producers of comic 
strips and complacent editors have 
some thinking to do, or we will 
face a public indictment charging 
dereliction of duty. 

Lest it be said that I stand only 
as a prosecutor, I hasten to say 
that some comic strips and their 
artist creators have done exceed- 
ingly fine jobs.in the field of en- 
tertainment. Some function rather 
nobly as good public servants in 
the furtherance of worth-while 
projects. And some actually in- 
ject humor into the so-called 
funny papers of today. 

We, as editors, are also to blame 
for much of the agitation. Frankly, 
I think few of us are qualified 
judges of comic strips. 

I am going to call on an artist 
to open the discussion. Leslie Tur- 
ner, the artist who draws “Cap- 
tain Easy,” early 1949 did some- 
thing which 600 American news- 
papers and a good part of the 
public acclaimed. He created, in 
an expert manner, a tremendously 
successful episode on Alcoholics 
Anonymous in “Captain Easy.” 





He did exhaustive research to 
get authentic material and the re- 
sponse was terrific. 

Today we have asked Leslie 
Turner to give us a ten-minute 
slide presentation of that alcoholic 
episode which demonstrates, rather 
powerfully, that a comic strip can 
be a potent instrument for the 
public good. 

Mr. Turner: (Slide pictures of 
continuity.) The continuity ran 
16 weeks in the newspapers. 

I'd like to point out that this 
was written in the spring of 1949, 
when mounting objections to cer- 
tain comic books had many of the 
newspaper comic strip artists on 
the defensive. I wanted a human 
interest story with a strong appeal 
to women, that would help an- 
swer this criticism. Obviously, 
my problem was to unite Cathy 
with her father and bring about 
his rehabilitation. But so far, I 
had not committed myself def- 
initely on what Gig Wilty’s weak- 
ness was to be. If he had been 
just a bum or a weakling, it would 
have been hard to make his sud- 
den rehabilitation convincing, and 
would have lacked novelty. An al- 
coholic, on the other hand, could 
be a fine person, basically, who 
was temporarily down. I had 
known several cases intimately, 
and I thought I saw dramatic and 
human interest possibilities, as 
well as opportunities for a really 
constructive effort, so I made my 
decision at this point. 

At first I was afraid only of the 
taboo on liquor as a subject for 
comic strip narration. Later, after 
I had studied my material, 1 
feared the presentation of certain 
facts, necessary to understand the 
character, might make dull read- 
ing. And while I was thoroughly 
sold on the good that Alcoholics 
Anonymous was doing and felt it 
was an uncontroversial subject 
that deserved publicizing, I knew 
that first of all I had to get an 
interesting story together. 

Problem of Alcoholic 

Another problem I had was to 
avoid offending either wets or 
drys, and to create sympathy for 
an alcoholic even on the part of 
those whose natural inclination is 
anything but sympathetic to any- 
one who uses liquor. So I had to 
make it clear that the alcoholic 
(in contrast to the average 
drinker) does not always drink 
from choice, and thus cannot quit 
on his own initiative without the 
right kind of help. And this in- 
formation had to be put across 
without the sacrifice of narrative 
interest. 

When it came to gathering my 
material, I first went to the secre- 
tary of an AA group in my home 
town of Orlando, Florida, and got 
an armful of pamphlets and books, 
pamphlets from the Yale Plan on 
Alcoholism, from the Yale Lab- 
oratory of Applied Psychology, 
from the Alcoholic Foundation, 
from doctors and ministers. Later 
I interviewed a number of AA 
members. 
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I soon saw that the subject was 
too complex to boil down for 
comic strip without sacrificing 
much that should be said for a 
clear understanding. But there was 
a possibility that the smattering I 
used might create sufficierit inter- 
est in a few to make them dig 
deeper for themselves. And the 
greatest compliment that I had on 
the handling of the chief charac- 
ter, Gig Wilty, was the large num- 
ber of AA members who wrote to 
me asking if I weren’t a member, 
too. 

Wolf Girl's Diet 

CHAIRMAN MCKNiGuT: Our sec- 
ond artist guest is a pretty good- 
sized chunk of America. He is 
known the world over and he has 
gained this reputation through 
phenomenal success of perhaps the 
most original comic strip in all 
history. He has introduced many 
an idiom into the English “slan- 
guage” and he has entertained 
millions with his Dogpatch doings. 

Not even in rugged Texas have 
we acquired cannibalistic tenden- 
cies. So it was that a few years 
ago even our toughest Texans 
winced a couple of times when 
they saw one of Al Capp’s charac- 
ters, the muscular Wolf Girl, cas- 
ually grazing on the posteriors of 
some of her victims. 

We are not against good sirloin 
out in the cattle country, but the 
Wolf Girl's lusty appetite was a 
little too much for our strong read- 
ership in the Bible Belt. The let- 
ters promptly piled in and I 
promptly baled them up and sent 
them along to Mr. Capp. Appar- 
ently the same reaction had sct 
in, even in the vegetarian sectors, 
for the Wolf Girl soon changed 
menus. 

Mr. Capp: The reason I draw a 
strip like “Li'l Abner” is because 
there is an atmosphere in America 
today that makes me afraid to do 
any other kind of strip. The kind 
of strip I could have drawn twen- 
ty years ago, the kind of strip I 
could have drawn even ten years 
ago is impossible today. Ten years 
ago I lovingly blasted the pants off 
of big business, big labor, big pol- 
itical windbags. Ten years ago 1 
could lovingly kick whatever was 
kickable in American life, and no- 
body screamed that I was attack- 
ing the very foundations of Amer- 
ican life—everybody just laughed. 

(continued on page 116) 
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laughter, I think that a nation 
that is willing to laugh at itself is 
a nation confident in its strength, 
its future and its rightness. 

We have not lost that freedom 
here. We mustn't lose it. We 
maustn’t lose the confidence in our 
Tightness, our decency, and our 
Strength that we as a nation had 
when Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Tom Nast, 
Finley Peter Dunne, George Ade, 
Will Rogers—that whole great 
tradition of magnificent, shrewd, 
hard-hitting, hilarious American 
humorists—looked at America, 
loved it, kicked it in the pants 
where it needed kicking, and were 
beloved for it. 

These delightful and disrespect- 
ful and useful citizens didn’t have 
to be afraid that, if they created 
a Shmoo, a perfectly ordinary li'l 
animal that. both laid eggs and 
gave milk, both grade A, of course; 
a li'l animal that tasted like chicken 
when it was fried and came out 
steak when you broiled it, that 
this poor li'l critter would be sus- 
pected by labor of being an attack 
on the honest workingman (Capp, 
that black-souled capitalist) or an 
attack on big business by Capp, 
that dangerous liberal. They didn’t 
have to be afraid, like I am, that, 
if a character in “Li'l Abner,” who 
eats regularly, owns his own busi- 
ness, employs people, turns out to 
be a stinker, it is a concealed at- 
tack on free enterprise. 

What in thunder are we nervous 
about? We're a great and strong 
and good nation. We’re so rich in 
‘strength and greatness and good- 
mess that we can afford the luxury 
of laughing at ourselves. 

Let’s not bankrupt our humor- 
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any bias, he couldn’t be a humorist. 
The humorist is a free-wheeling 
soul. He finds his fun in the en- 
tire American scene, in the highest 
places and in the lowest, in all 
kinds of people and ideas and 
groups and ways of being. The 
humorist finds the ridiculous 
wherever it is and laughs at it, 
and we laugh with him. And we’re 
better for it. We're stronger 
for it. 

America is one of the last 
countries where we can still en- 
joy the Fifth Freedom, the free- 
dom of laughing at ourselves. 
Let’s not lose that freedom, be- 
cause, without it, the other free- 
doms aren’t any fun. 

Chairman McKnight: There is 
case No. 1 for the artists. The first 
batter up on the editorial side is 
one of the country’s most able edi- 
tors—a man who has devoted 
much of his life to sane editing and 
constant work for the betterment 
of the American press. 

Mr. Pope: In this animated 
comic strip Marse Felix has 
whomped up for you, I suspect the 
only part I can play is that of a 
fine old K ky gentl 
Weakeyes Yokum. I stumble 
through this comic business with 
my hands out in front of me, 
bumping into hillbillies, heroes and 
gangsters, without being too sure 
which is which. As a matter of 
fact, the only way I can tell Daisy 
Mae from Three-Gun Carson is 
just simply a matter of arithmetic. 

I queried a group of top editors 
around the country to see if there 
was a comic strip problem and 
what they thought it was. I am 
going very briefly to run over for 
you the problems that seem to be 
on their minds and quote one or 
two of the comments. 

No. 1 is the matter of sex. 

Somewhat to my surprise I 
found less concern about the treat- 
ment of sex in comic strips than I 
expected. Perhaps one of my cor- 
respondents had the answer be- 
cause he seemed to think that sly 
and smirking references to sex and 
crude drawings had been greatly 
improved during the last few years, 
maybe by the weight of editorial 
and public opinion. 
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reverence for females of the oppo- 
site sex. 

I don’t want to injure anybody’s 
fun, but I still think there is a 
point we have to watch. Those 
kids in their teens are going 
through a period in which they are 
trying to find out about this ex- 
plosive business and what it is all 
about, and sex is pretty tough on 
them. I just do not think we 
should make it any harder on 
them. 

One of my correspondents said, 
“I really think comics have im- 
proved along the sex line. There 
was a time when the drawing was 
pretty extreme and we had to 
throw out some material in the 
bedroom line. Our worst offender 
is Al Capp. He seems to take de- 
light in putting over a double 
meaning.” 

The second problem I ran into, 
of course, is that of torture and 
murder. One editor said: 

“I'd rather leave the gangsters, 
gun molls and murderers to radio.” 

I'm sure he'll make room there 
for television. I think television, 
with its facilities for realism, is go- 
ing to put us out of the torture- 
murder racket, and I’m glad. All 
artists will have to resort to more 
originality and imagination in_that 
field. 

Another editor said: 

“I think the crime and violence 
comics are the worst. We carry no 
crime or detective strips.” 

That really surprised me. It is 
an immensely successful newspa- 
per and I had an idea you had to 
carry crime and detective-strips to 
be successful. 

Here is the sleeper problem, to 
me at least—propaganda. 

I expected some passion about 
one type of propaganda—an artist 
trying to peddle his own personal 
opinions through his character — 
but I found (and I was surprised at 
the extent and fervor of the feel- 
ing, in many cases) a sort of up- 
rising against all propaganda in 
comic strips for any purpose. 

The worthiness of the cause 
seems to be irrelevant. The idea 
is that they do not think propa- 
ganda belongs in a comic strip. The 
artist thinks that his characters be- 
long to him and he can promote 
anything he wants, but the editors 
who will look calmly on while the 
hot-blooded Brooklyn girl tries to 
rape Li'l Abner and feel no com- 
punction for their readers when the 
crudest sort of physical torture is 





being inflicted, will blow their tops 


completely if they see a torch be- 

ing held up in a comic strip for, 

say, a cancer fund or any kind of 
at all. 

I think that is something that 
they should think about. Here is 
a sample: 

“Our comic and adventure strips 

have gone sour when their crea- 
tors start carrying a torch or de- 
livering a great message. 
Ham Fisher or Al Capp under- 
takes to publicize a venture or 
movement unconnected with the 
continuity of his strip, he falls flat 
on his face. Example: Notice in a 
Palooka strip that ‘Tonite on be- 
half of the Runyon Cancer Fund, 
Humphrey Pennyworth and H.F. 
will discuss the coming Joe Pa- 
looka-Humphrey title fight on the 
Jack Smith Radio Show’.” 

Another says: “The artists seem 
to think they're better than the 
newspapers they serve. A group 
of them will get together and de- 
cide to support a bond drive. The 
bond drive is all right, but it’s up 
to the individual paper what it 
does about drives.” 

My own complaint is a little dif- 
ferent than those. I do not like to 
see my comic friends commercial- 
ized. I do not like to see any of 
them recommending some soap 
flake or some breakfast food. 

The last point I have is this, and 
it is more or less a summary: 
“Comic strips should be comicker.” 

Here is a comment of the man- 
aging editor of a top national 
newspaper: 

“I am in favor of anything that 
will bring comics back to the funny 
pages. Readers want it, too. I 
have proof in our latest Continu- 
ing Study Survey. Our No. 1 
comic is a daily humorous panel 
about women, but no accent on 
thighs or busts. No. 2 is a clean, 
but amusing account of daily 
domestic trials. No. 3 is a peren- 
nial, corny but still funny (Mutt 
and Jeff). The killer-dillers were 
close behind these.” 

A Sunday editor’s seminar at 
Columbia showed 42 per cent of 
comic-strip readers want something 
light and funny; 24 per cent, just 
over half, prefer adventure, like 
Canyon, Tracy, Terry, etc.; only 
12 per cent prefer tear-jerkers like 
Orphan Annie; and 12 go for slap- 
stick. Li'l Abner, I suppose, is 
slapstick, but actually no label will 
fit it. Its appeal goes far beyond 
that of the conventional slapstick. 

I guess what I actually resent 
about comics is that the artists are 
so much smarter than we are. We 
have ali these polls that show that 
comics are so popular. We have 
to deal with life, with no limita- 
tions; yet we haven’t been smart 
enough to take that material and 
find the technique for presenting it 
in a way that will compete with 
these ersatz drawings of people 
who go through rather wooden mo- 
tions. I think we ought to worry 
about it. I would: like to see our- 
selves getting a little closer to be- 
ing the smart guys. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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“Rditor & Publisher 
has been a most helpful 
guide for many years,” 


“P’ve been reading Editor & Publisher for 
twenty-five years. A lot has happened in 
that time but E & P has kept me pretty well 
posted. It is the only paper that really 
supplies the straight facts and background 
of newspapers, plus news of their technical 
advances, trends in the business, operating 


costs, advertising and editorial news. 


“After I read E & P, I can better understand 
the newspaper publishing business’ view- 
point. - When planning campaigns, that 
helps. Afterall, the publishers and the 
agencies really are on the same team and 
Editor & Publisher gives us a good look in 
on the publishers’ problems. Yes, E & P 
does a good, dependable job.” 


SAYS T. NORMAN TVETER, V.P. AND CHIEF 
MEDIA DIRECTOR, ERWIN-WASEY & CO., INC. 


t 





T. NORMAN TVETER helps to conduct the planning of many 
newspaper campaigns out of Erwin-Wasey’s offices. 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


--.- to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS. . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 





this group that E. & P. is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reach- 
ing the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eorror & PuBLIsHER. 
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The firm now runs campaigns 
in about 1,000 newspapers, with 
a 1950 budget of more than $3,- 
000,000, in cooperation with 
bottlers. 


Two years ago, New York City 
newspapers got together and pro- 
duced a joint newspaper presenta- 
tion to be made to the Coca- 
Cola bottler. 

“It was a good job,” Mr. Kes- 
ner said, “and it sold the goods. 
You'll find Coca-Cola, virtually 
absent from newspapers for a few 
years, running on a very substan- 
tial scale in the New York news- 
Papers today.” 

But the newspapers must do 
a job to convince the bottlers, 
Mr. Kesner said. Some bottlers 
do not understand the fuction and 
value of daily papers as an adver- 
tising medium as well as they do 
that of other media. 

Suspense at Sinclair 

The Bureau went through most 
suspense in the Sinclair Refining 
Co. dealings. The job, according 
to the presentation, was to con- 
vince the advertiser despite heavy 
commitments to other media. 


“Year after year,” Mr. Barnes 
said, “new facts were submitted, 
new made—with hard- 
ly a sign that we were making 
a dent. Then suddenly, almost 

unexpectedly, came the climax 
for which neither the Bureau nor 
anybody else engaged in news- 
paper selling can take direct cred- 
it. Newspapers, rather than being 
sold, were being bought, as a 
result of the advertiser’s own con- 
viction that ‘All business is local’ 
and that newspapers were the 
logical medium with which to 
execute basic marketing strategy.” 

Here was the picture in 1945: 
Sinclair poured $1,500,000 in net- 


work radio, about $300,000 in 
newspapers, and $200,000 in 
magazines. 


Comics Style Adopted 

The Bureau went to work. It 
Showed Sinclair that newspaper 
ads with the technique of the 
comic strip pull 3% times as 
large an audience as the average 
ad of the same size. It was es- 
pecially suited to a product such 
as gasoline. 

Then the Bureau showed Sin- 
‘lair how its competitors were 
doing the job with substantial 
newspaper advertising. Need for 
the local approach was stressed. 
Around this time, Sinclair decided 
to revise its marketing areas to 
conform with its pipeline and 
water terminals. And then Sin- 
‘lair developed its anti-rust chem- 
ical for gasoline. That made a 
new copy theme. 

Sinclair’s ad agency man, Syl- 
vester M. Morey, president of 

. Morey, Humm & Johnstone, 
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phoned Allen Sikes of the Bu- 
reau. 
The Big Test Comes 

“I can tell you now,” Mr. 
Morey said, “that we're -starting 
a really big newspaper test on 
Sinclair’s new anti-rust gasoline. 
Big ads, full pages in two colors, 
followed by a series of black-and- 
white ads of 1,000 lines every 
week. It’s 21 papers in all.” 

Tests showed average sales in- 
creases of 10% in all markets. 
Success led to even bigger news. 

“In 1950,” said a confidential 
company report late last year, 
“Sinclair’s No. 1 advertising me- 
dium will be newspapers.” The 
budget: $1,000,000 

The Nabisco Story 

Dalwyn J. Worthington, presi- 
dent of AANR, and Lee A. Ward, 
vicepresident of AANR, presented 
the National Biscuit Co. story, an- 
other case of convincing the adver- 
tiser to shift from radio to news- 
papers. 

“When we started work on the 
account four and one-half years 
ago,” Mr. Ward said, “they told us 
we didn’t stand much chance. Dis- 
trict and branch managers and 
Nabisco salesmen were more en- 
thusiastic about radio.” 

Stations gave studio parties and 
invited the grocers. National Bis- 
cuit men were plugged in local 
news broadcasts. Branch manag- 
ers participated in programs. 

The Bureau finally obtained a 
limited newspaper campaign on 

Wheat and American 
Weekly got a color comic cam- 
paign on one Nabisco product. 

Nabisco salesmen were shown 
independent surveys on results. 
About 85% of the people read 
one or more newspapers during 
the day, but only 74% listened 
to the radio some time during 
waking hours, it showed. With 
other readership studies, Nabisco 
men were convinced. 

A Shredded Wheat campaign 
appearing in newspapers in all 
cities with over 25,000 population 
was begun. 

“Progress is being made on 
other products also,” Mr. Ward 
said. “1950 is going to be Na- 
bisco’s biggest year in news- 
papers.” 


2 Scouts to Cover 
National Jamboree 


Los ANGELES — Baum - Fleet- 
wood Publications — community 
weeklies—will give their readers 
a Scout’s-eye view of the National 
Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, 
Pa., June 30-July 6. 

Arthur J. Baum, president, re- 
vealed this week that two East 
Los Angeles Boy Scouts will at- 
tend the Jamboree in dual roles, 
Scouts and reporters. They will 
be expected to send back reports 
and pictures for publication in 
the papers. They will have full 
use of wire and press facilities. 
They will also live in a special 
section of the giant tent city set 
aside for the press. 
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are, in large measure, the respon- 
sibility of the working press. We 
have to receive your help if we 
are to do the kind of job we 
must do.’ 

Norval Neil Luxon, assistant to 
the president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and chairman of the ac- 
crediting committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education - for 
Journalism, summarized accredi- 
tation results, 

Thirty-eight schools have been 
accredited, he said, 19 have been 
inspected and refused accredita- 
tion. The 38 accredited schools 
total 2.2 per cent of the 1,728 
accredited colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. 

“Those accredited schools are 
located in 25 states from Néw 
York to California and from 
Georgia to Alabama and to Wash- 


ington and Oregon,” said Dr. 
Luxon. 
“One state, California, has 


three accredited schools of jour- 
nalism; 11 states have two ac- 
credited schools within their bor- 
ders; and 13 states have one. 
Twenty-eight of the 38 accredited 
schools are in publicly-supported 
institutions,” he said. 
6,389 Enrolled 

Dr. Luxon gave enrollment 
figures and budgets of the ac- 
credited schools as indication of 
their place in the total picture of 
higher education. 

In the 1949 autumn term the 
38 schools reported an enroll- 
ment of 6,389 junior, senior, and 
graduate students, he said. The 
range of the number of students 
in the institutions was from 26 
to 685. The average was 168; the 
median 141. 

Teaching budgets ranged from 
$11,200 to $106,301, he said. The 
average was $44,358; the median 
$34,583. 

Total budgets, including all ex- 
penditures, ranged from $16,013 
to $180,199. The average was 
$57,346, the median $46,204. 

Value of equipment at the ac- 
credited schools ranged from $685 
to $139,475. Average was $29,- 
990; median $18,346. 

“One of the criteria upon which 
schools are judged when applying 
for accreditation,” Dr. Luxon 
pointed out, “is the average years 
of professional experience of each 
of its faculty members. Ten years 
was taken as a maximum on the 
theory that experience beyond a 
decade on a newspaper or maga- 
zine, or in a radio station, would 
contribute little additional to an 
individual’s value as a teacher. 

Mutual Respect Grows 

“Range for an average of the 
entire staffs of each of the 38 
schools was from a minimum of 
four years and three months to 
10 years, which hardly bears out 
the charge, heard frequently in 
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the past at least, that journalism 
teachers have had no experience. 

“In my opinion one of the 
most valuable of the by-products 
of the accrediting program has 
been the mutual respect and lik- 
ing which has grown out of the 
visitations to more than 50 schools 
on which editors and journalism 
faculty members have worked to- 
gether,” Dr. Luxon said. 

“Many an editor has revised 
his mental image of a journalism 
professor and not a few profes- 
sors have had their eyes opened 
by the breadth of knowledge and 
the understanding of educational 
problems by editors. 

“I think I can say without fear 
of contradiction that the editors 
who have gone on these visita- 
tions have found out that journal- 
ism professors are not ivory tower 
theorists, steeped in impractical 
idealism. I can also say that some 
professors have discovered that 
newspaper editors are not all 
hard-boiled realists with a con- 
tempt for college professors. 

“I think I am not too opto- 
mistic in my belief that you on 
your individual newspapers will 
benefit directly from the work 
done jointly by us through the 
American Council on Education 
for Journalism as the graduates of 
the professional schools of jour- 
nalism continue to enter your or- 
ganizations and work their way 
into positions of editorial respon- 
sibility as they will in increasing 
numbers in the years to come.” 

a 


Chicago PMs Step Up 
Promotion Efforts 

Cnicaco — The standard-size 
evening newspapers here have 
stepped up their sales promotion 
efforts in view of the switch in 
home delivery by the Chicago Sun- 
Times from the afternoon to 
morning side. 

The Chicago Daily News has 
announced a boys-and-girls bicycle 
contest for home delivery sub- 
scribers. The Chicago Herald- 
American carried a bold-face two- 
column announcement to its read- 
ers, stating: 

“Now that the Chicago Sun- 
Times has abandoned publishing 
afternoon editions, the Herald- 
American assures its readers they 
will continue to be served all the 
news on the day it happens! New, 
fresh editions of the Herald- 
American are constantly bringing 
the day’s news up to the min- 
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Meanwhile, the Sun-Times con- 
tinued its conversion of home de- 
livery subscribers to the morning 
side, publishing only one after- 
noon editions for newsstands 


City Ad Contract 

San ANTONIO, Tex.—Pitluk Ad- 
vertising Co. has contracted with 
the city of Marlin, Tex., to handle 
its municipal advertising campaign 
for 1950-51. Marlin ads will be 
carried in metropolitan papers. 
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Alex Raymond Named 


‘Cartoonist of Year’ 


By Jane McMaster 


THE QUESTION asked the presi- 
dent of the National Cartoonists 
Society didn’t seem the kind to 
cause embarrass- 
ment. But the 
creator of “Rip 
Kirby,”  distrib- 
uted by King 
Features, was 
embarrassed. 
“The winner of 
the Billy DeBeck 
Award? I'm all 
blushes. I’m it,” 
said Alex Ray- 
mond. 

Chosen by fel- 





Raymond 
low-craftsmen as the “outstanding 


cartoonist of the year,” Mr. Ray- 
mond on Wednesday night at the 
Society’s annual award dinner be- 
came the fourth to receive the 
award presented in memory of 
the creator of “Barney Google.” 
Other winners: Milt Caniff 
(“Steve Canyon”); Al Capp (“Li'l 
Abner”), and Chic Young (“Blon- 
die”). 
In 300 Papers 

The award, to King Features, 
was another evidence of the merit 
of Alex Raymond’s detective strip. 


“Rip Kirby is one of the most 
successful strips of this or any 
other syndicate in the last 10 
years,” said a King official. (The 
daily-only strip. has over 300 
papers, the official said.) 

But to other cartoonists, his ca- 
reer could symbolize even more: 
the individualistic, hard - working 
artist, at 41, owns his own news- 
paper strip; as president of the 
Cartoonists Society he has em- 
barked on a long-range program 
for raising the standards of car- 
tooning as a profession. One of 
his committees is studying a code 
for good taste in newspaper strips. 


His personal success story has 
struggle in it. Born in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., the oldest of 
seven children, Alex was 12 when 
his father died. At 15, he became 
self-supporting by working sum- 
mer vacations. He went to Iona 
Preparatory School on a football 
scholarship but had to turn down 
one at Notre Dame. He went to 
work with Chisolm and Chapman, 
brokers, as board boy. .Working 
up to order clerk, he was a $35- 
a-week Wall St. man at the time 
of the crash. 


Mr. Raymond had always liked 
to draw—but only his father en- 
couraged him. During his stock 
brokerage job, he went to Grand 
Central School of Art nights— 
but he quit after two months. 
“Even at 19, I resented trying to 
be influenced into drawing like my 
instructor.” Giving up drawing 
from a model had its bad points 
later—he had to go to a great 
deal of pains to teach himself. 


His Chance Came 


He was out of a job when 
Russ Westover of “Tillie the 
Toiler,” who lived just around 
the corner in New Rochelle, asked 
him to do lettering, nights. Then 
Mr. Westover got him a job in 
the art department of King Fea- 
tures as artist’s apprentice at $15 
a week. That led to a post as 
assistant on Lyman Young’s “Tim 
Tyler’s Luck,” where he came to 
the attention of the late Joseph 
V. Connolly, then manager of the 
syndicate. 

One day, Mr. Connolly called 
him in with a request for a fan- 
tastic strip. Young Raymond was 
apprehensive when he took in the 
first three pages of “Flash Gor- 
don”—he’d heard other artists 
had been asked to prepare pages 
too. And Mr. Connolly’s expres- 
sion showed he didn’t think too 
much of the first two pages. But 
on seeing the third, the syndicate 
GM stuck out his hand in a con- 
gratulatory gesture. Raymond, 


over-brain type. But Mr. Ray- 
mond had a yen for realism—and 
for the type of character people 
could look up to. 
The result was “Rip Kirby,” a 
scholar and musician. “I 
his nose and put spectacles on 
him on purpose to make him real- 
istic—to get away from the aver- 
age hero idea,” says Mr. Ray- 
mond. “I gave him a little depth 
and background. But then I had 
to have some sort of glamour— 
so I made him a detective.” 
Owns Strip Himself 
Mr. Raymond had another aim 
in the creation of “Rip Kirby”: 
he hadn’t owned “Flash Gordon.” 
So, with a wife and five children 
to think about, the cartoonist put 
strings on the new strip giving 
him ownership and a nice income. 
(If he had accepted an offer 
draw a Sunday page, his annual 
come would have been in = 
of 
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ures—but he said no. 
would have gotten 
extra.) 
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ASNE Hears Panel On 
‘Covering Washington 


(Frank Ahigren, Memphis 
i , was chairman 


of a panel of editors which dis- 


cussed the subject “Covering 
Washington” before the ASNE 
April 21. Members of the panel 


were: Arthur Krock, New York 
Times, who talked on “Interpre- 
tive Columns”; W. L. Beale, Jr., 
Associated Press, “How Wire 
Services Cover the Capital”; Ray- 
mond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post- 

i . “Vigilance Is Not 
Enough,” and Walter Trohan, 
Chicago Tribune, “Are Washing- 
ton Reporters Doing the Job?” 

A digest of the talks. and dis- 
cussion follows: ) 


ARTHUR Krock: Personal lim- 
itations, rather than the limita- 
tions of time, will probably make 
me leave out a great deal that is 
pertinent on this subject. 

And I shall feel when I am 
through much as Indian Joe did 
on July 15, 1945. He was con- 


versing with a fellow tribesman™ 


about forty miles away with puffs 
of smoke from his campfire, and 
over in the vicinity of Eldorado 
there came a terrific flash and a 
cloud billowed up and mush- 
roomed into the sky, and he mut- 
tered, “I wish I had thought of 
saying that.” 

All these pieces, that we who 
consider that we write interpre- 
tatively write, are known as col- 
umns, equally with those which 
are more expressi of opini 
or views on state policies. 

In my case, it is only a column 
actually because that is the space 
that is given to it. Perhaps this 
limitation on space represents the 
pradence of the publishers, just 
as the keeper.of trained seals does 
not give every seal all the fish 
he clamors for, because if he did, 
there wouldn’t be any fish left for 
the other animals. 

Mr. Brandt and I, I think, fol- 
low more the same formula of 
what I consider the interpreta- 
tive columns. 

There are several types of col- 
umns, as you know, the two cru- 
sading types, and in them both 
all figures are cops and robbers. 
But one group it fights are in 
the alley and the others occur 
around the President or highly 
placed officials. 

Then in the second group, that 
is done with a rather gentler 
touch. The furthest they go, it 
seems to me, is to leave the im- 
plication that those who don’t 
Share the conclusions of these 
particular crusading pieces are 
either morons or evil-doers. 

I don’t think that is exactly 
the formula of the interpretative 
column, as I see it. The column 
dealing with policies of state- 
craft, of which I consider Mr. 
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Lippmann the outstanding ex- 
ample, is, of course, in another 
field. But I don’t know of any 
greater cause in work in journal- 
ism than that. 

There is nothing new about 
any of these things, except syndi- 
cation. They have been going 
on for a long time: Now there 
is segregation by stock headlines 
and general expressions by the 
management that these are out- 
side interpretations and don’t rep- 
resent news, but rather opinion. 

They have gone on, I think, 
ever since the American press 
began. 

I think these interpretative col- 
umns all-are created by the fact 
—certainly on the New York 
Times’ basis—there are proper 
limitations on on-the-spot report- 
ing. They can only deal with the 
surface fact as it appears. 

The purpose of that (the one 
for which I alone can speak) is 
to do away with these limitations 
in the interests of an informed 
public. I myself try to clarify 
the complex, and relate spot news 
to background, and seek ihe ob- 
jectives of action, and explain, 
if I can them. Also, to present 
the other side when the spot news 
doesn’t and can’t do it. 

For instance, a statement by 
the President at a press confer- 
ence or a handout, a Govern- 
ment handout which, taken by it- 
self is only half the case or a 
distortion of the case exists, and 
1 mainly look generally for ihe 
why, and, when concealed, the 
who. 

This requires constant ques- 
tioning .of officials who can’t be 
identified, because that is the only 
way you can’ gét the background, 
by concealing their identity. The 
value of the material depends on 
the judgment of the reporter in 
separating information from Gov- 
ernment propaganda. 

So far as I am concerned, none 
of the interpretative columns that 
I read or know about, I do not 
think give the Government a par- 
ticular sounding-board for _ its 
propaganda, because if you know 
the situation here, and have the 
confidence that you should have, 
I don’t believe that is a very 
likely result. 

It may be however, that in ex- 
ercising judgment, one might 
readily give the impression to 
readers that you are not a Very 
reliable judge. 

Some newspapers combine in- 
terpretation of news with the story 
itself. We did that notably on 
the World in my day, and be- 
cause of the high standards of 
that paper, the integrity of the 
news column was not abused. 

On the Times we separate this 
interpretative stuff. 


I was looking over some recent 
subjects that I was writing about, 
which to my mind is a sort of 
side description of what I think 
the interpretative columns are. 
They are the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of intricate nature. 1 
think if you investigate and talk 
to the judges who wrote them, 
you probably can make the com- 
mentary. 

The history of the efforts of 
courts and Congress to subpoena 
executive papers. 

I wrote a great deal on the in- 
come tax question in the census 
because I considered it illegal. 

When Mr. Truman made his 
announcement on the hydrogen 
bomb, Mr. Brandt and Mr. Beale 
and I made it our business to 
try to get the background of it, 
the history leading up to the an- 
nouncement, which was another 
interpretative news writing. 

The electoral college change 
that has been pending seemed to 
me to be a proper subject for 
what I considered the interpre- 
tative column. The news columns 
have little opportunity to go into 
it, and editorials devote space to 
other subjects that apparently in- 
terest them more. 

The FEPC Bill, as modified, 
was another item. That, in gen- 
eral, is my thought about what 
the interpretative column is, as 
contrasted with other columns, 
and as a supplement and key io 
the news. 

Mr. BEALE: It seems appropri- 
ate in this panel that I address 
myself to covering Washington in 
the broadest sense. For the wire 
services must supply a range of 
news of such varied detail and 
geographical interest that not even 
the large individual newspaper 
bureaus represented here by my 
colleagues could have any interest 
in matching the full output. 

And the cleaner we sweep, the 
greater freedom we Jeave these 
gentlemen to go out and try to 
beat our pants off. 

First, what is our assignment? 

It is today, as it has been, the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of the government, the 
people who make them tick—both 
inside and outside official life—- 
the political pulling and tugging 
and what it all means to the folks 
back home who do the electing 
and who pay the bills. 

How do we organize to cover 
this assignment? 

In our bureau the staff reports 
to five supervising desks. They 
are general news, regional news, 
world service news, news features 
and news photos. These are not 
tight compartments. They are set 
up for efficient administration in an 
era of reporting that has demand- 
ed increasing specialization. There 
is a constant liaison between these 
desks and manpower is shifted 
freely as the news demands. 

The general news staff has pri- 
mary responsibility for covering 
the government’s day to day ac- 


tivities. Its basic organization is: 
similar to your city runs. 

To further insure that the trees 
of detail will not obscure the 
forest, we have within the gen- 
eral staff a group of reporters 
who by reason of experience, 
ability and accomplishment are 
left as free from news routine as 
spot pressure permits. Their job 
is to dig out and report the di- 
rection of administration policy— 
and the opposition’s reaction—in 
such dominant news ‘afeas as in- 
ternational relations, domestic 
politics, agriculture, business and 
economics. 

The regional reporter's duty is 
to keep abreast of news of special 
interest to his area, wherever he 
may find it. 

A large part of the regional 
reporter’s work goes to handling 


your news tips and juests 
which pour in at the rate of 50 
to 60 a day. 


The world service desk is, in 
effect, a regional service for the 
1,200 newspapers and radio sta- 
tions abroad which use AP news. 
There are reporters who concen- 
trate on Latin-America, on Eu- 
rope, on the Far East. This desk 
handles regional angles of Wash- 
ington news in the sense that the 
regions are continents and coun- 
tries, rather than states. 

Our newsfeatures desk develops 
all of the Washington feature- 
service material that is handled 
by wire and by mail. 

Hour by hour with the written 
news goes a voluminous picture 
report. Our photo coverage is 
built on nine photographers and 
five editors. 

Our bureau operates on a 24- 
hour basis, seven days a week. 
Just staffing our desks on this 
round-the-clock schedule uses 30% 
of our personnel. They are the 
supervisors, editors and rewrite 
men. As in all shops, these men 
miss the, glamour of covering big 
news and meeting the people who 
make it. But they are important 
to you. They must assemble into 
one compact story the news con- 
tributions of many reporters. 
They must foresee the next de- 
velopment and see that it’s cov- 
ered. They must see to it that 
the reader is not experted into 
boredom after the lead para- 
graph. And they serve as your 
last line of defense in a relentless 
struggle to conquer that prolific 
verbal monster, government gob- 
bledegook. 

Mr. Branpt: I could start out 
in this speech by telling that Mr. 
Krock in his Bureau has the ben- 
efit of 27 men; Mr. Beale has 90 
men and women, and the P-D 
has only five. 

So we have to do an interpre- 
tive and, of course, an editorial 
job, in selecting our stories. 

Every one of you editors is 
doing hing to imp! gov- 
ernments—national, state and lo- 
cal. We reporters are trying to 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Locally-Edited Group 


Reports Rapid Growth 


RAPID EXPANSION of the Local- 
ly Edited Magazine group was 
boomed with a special sound-and- 
color presentation before cditors 
and publishers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Monday. 

In the first official showing of 
the film, 185 photographs were 
projected in a 28-minute program, 
accompanied by a script message 
read by Gene Corcoran, executive 
vicepresident of the Branham Co., 
one of the newspaper representa- 
tives handling L-E-M. 

“In this world of Sunday maga- 
zine supplements there are four 
outstanding stars — bigger and 
brighter than the others,” Mr. 
Corocoran said. He listed This 
Week (circulation: 9,500,000), 
the American Weekly (circulation: 
9,500,000), Parade (circulation 
4,500,000) and Locally Edited 
Magazines (2,700,000). 

Local Theme Stressed 

The L-E-M group, edited on 
the spot by 13 individual editorial 
staffs in 13 of the nation’s mar- 
kets, began in 1942 with a circu- 
lation of 212,000. Originally only 
in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, its formula was: 

“Adapt the news and feature 
techniques which have been suc- 
cessful in daily and Sunday staff 
writing. 

“Subjects must relate primarily 
to people who live in the Ken- 
tuckiana area. 


“Features should be _ varied 
enough to carry the reader 
through the magazine. 

“Foods, fashions and special 


features with dramatic color treat- 
ment. 

“The best of regular staff writ- 
ers and capable contributors 
should be called on for material.” 


The Idea Spreads 

The Kentucky formula moved, 
adapting itself geographically, to 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picay- 
une-States, the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express, the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star, the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
the Salt Lake City (Ut.) Deseret 
News, the Newark (N. J.) News, 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, and the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

In advertising linage, the L-E-M 
group has more than a toehold 
on the top rungs of the ladder. 
Last year, the locally edited grav- 
ure magazine group placed seven 
of its magazines among the top 
10 gravure magazine sections in 
total ad linage. 


Look at the Figures 


Here is the final standing of 
the magazines for 12-months lin- 
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age in 1949, with L-E-M associ- 
ates in italics: 


Magazine Linage 
New York Times...... 1,393,276 
Louisville Courier- 

SET an bhan ane ds 1,106,195 


Los Angeles Times... . 1,066,493 


Nashville Tennessean. . .1,019,661 
Columbus Dispatch .... 955,168 
Atlanta Journal....... 766,171 
Houston Chronicle .... 763,674 
New Orleans 

Times-Picayune ..... 738,985 
Indianapolis Star ...... 681,592 
New York Mirror..... 591,850 


But what gives the L-E-M group 
this drawing power? Mr. Cor- 
coran supplies this answer: “More 
and more local and national ad- 
vertisers are investing more and 
more money in the proved pull- 


ing power of the local touch.” 

In readership studies, the lo- 
cally-edited group showed much 
more pulling power than the na- 
tional: Sunday supplements, Mr. 
Corcoran said. The goings-on of 
a local brunette has more reader 
interest than the most thrilling 
football game a thousand miles 
away, it was added. 

In timing, too, L-E-M feels it 
has the edge. They point to the 
seasons for various foods, written 
with a local angle. 

“In Louisiana, it’s strawberry 
time in March,” Mr. Corcoran 
said, “but it’s not strawberry time 
till June out in Utah.” 


Printed Together 

But the local angle in cditing 
doesn’t carry over into printing, 
where cost and equipment are the 
big factors. Standard Gravure jin 
Louisville, Ky., does the job for 
all 13. magazines. 

National advertising is handled 
by eight newspaper representa- 
tives. 


Branham Co.; Cresmer and 
Woodward; Jann & Kelley; John 
Budd Co.; Kelly-Smith ‘o.; 
O'Mara & Ormsbee; Osborn, 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, and 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat han- 
dies its own. 


a 

Newspaper Credit 
To Be Reviewed 

SaN FRaNcisco — Newspaper 
credit conditions will be surveyed 
in day-long sessions of the Adver-. 
tising Media Group May 16 when 
the National Association of Credit 
Men holds its annual convention 
in Los Angeles, it is announced 
by Arthur A. Wendering, Berkele 
(Calif.) Gazette. . 

Mr. Wendering is chairman of 
a committee which includes T. E. 
Houlihan, San Francisco Chron- 
icle, vicechairman; John F. Clarke, 


Toronto (Ont.) Star; Robert 
Gramm, Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald; 3}. D. Robertson, 


Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, and 
G. W. Sites, Los Angeles Times. 











Oldest 


IMPROVE YOUR PRINTING 
with U. S. RUBBER 
Newspaper Rollers 


Sole Distributors 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


New York—406 Pearl St. 
Philadelphia—1317 Race St. 
Baltimore—131 Colvin St. 
Rochester—980 Hudson Ave. 
Garwood, N. J.—648 South Ave. 
Newark, N. J.—Brown St. & Lister Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass.—23 Harvard St. 
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do the same thing. I took as my 
topic, “Vigilance is not enough,” 
because during my 25 years’ as- 
signment here, I have thought 
that government could be further 
improved if we added more fair 
play and more informed judgment 
to our vigilant reporting and cdi- 
torializing on governmental activ- 
ities, issues and personalities. 

The White House this week ac- 
knowledged that the President is 
giving thought to improving gov- 
ernment by actively recruiting 
qualified men and women to iill 
top government jobs. Donald 
Dawson will head a special com- 
mittee to compile a register of 
Prospective officials. This is a 
needed innovation, but I suggest 
that a card index is not enough. 
Something must be done to per- 
suade these competent persons 
that they should take these jobs. 

~My newspaper is known as a 
vigilant crusader and has a plat- 
form that says we shall always 
fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or cor- 
ruption, always fight demagogues 
of all parties and never belong 
to any party. 

To carry out that platform our 
Washington Bureau will tear up 
routine assignment sheets to put 
as many reporters as we have on 
an investigation of an agency or 
a personality. 

As a Washington correspondent 
I have a few persistent thoughts 
about a decline in government 
service that cannot be blamed on 
corruption or official laxity. One 
reason for this decline, in my 
opinion, is that good men are 
refusing to join governments, na- 
tional, state and local, for various 
reasons. Part of the blame can 
be laid to low salaries and high 
living cost, but from what active 
and prospective government offi- 
cials say I gather that many good 
men are afraid of what news- 
Papers wittingly or unwittingly 
will do to their reputations. 
Many believe they will not get 
fair play and sound judgment in 
the handling of news, editorials, 
cartoons and features. They cs- 
pecially fear a few newspaper 
columnists and radio commenta- 
tors. 

To be specific, the situation in- 
volves many little things that 
have a large cumulative effect, 
such as repeated use of such gen- 
eralized terms as “Senator 
Snorter” or “Congressman Blath- 
erskite,” and in the attempted hu- 
mor about “striped pants diplo- 
macy” or “cookie-pushing tea- 
hounds” and the general denunci- 
ation of bureaucracy and bureau- 
crats without specifying faults of 
commission .and omission. Per- 
haps most dreaded by men in 
government are the “inside” 
stories by some columnists and 
radio commentators who use half- 
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truths from self-serving sources. 

We all want investigations and 
criticism and readable political 
reporting. It is a question of 
concentrating on the bad points 
and not the damning or deriding 
of government and government 
officials generally and indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Perhaps we are contemptuous 
of government because we are so 
familiar with it and its person- 
alities. To my mind, if this de- 
risive attitude persists, good men 
will continue to refuse to go into 
government and their places will 
be taken by corrupt and venal 
office-holders, as we see in some 
other countries. By way of con- 
trast, there are Canadian, English, 
Dutch and Scandinavian countries 
in which government jobs carry 
prestige and respect. The result 
is the best civil servants in the 
world—men and women who are 
willing to take temporary or 
permanent positions as the situ- 
ations may require. British and 
Canadian newspapers rarely de- 
ride their parliaments as such. 

The actual and prospective offi- 
cials say they fear irresponsible 
and pseudo-sensational newspaper 
reporting, uninformed editorial 
writing and attacks by unscrup- 
ulous senators and representatives. 
Government service, even tempo- 
rary, is no longer an attractive 
occupation and it certainly is not 
lucrative. It does have compen- 
sations in the feeling of power 
and accomplishment. 

The Truman Administration is 
partly to blame. When a Presi- 
dent relies more and more on a 
narrowing circle of cronies, in- 
cluding the ineffable General 
Vaughan; when he tries—unsuc- 
cessfully—to put a_ personal 
friend, Mon C. Wallgren, in the 
terribly important chairmanship 
of the National Security Resources 
Board and tries—unsuccessfully— 
to name an oil operator and cam- 
paign fund collector, Edwin W. 
Pauley, as the Under-Secretary of 
the Navy, it is understandable 
why men who have already made 
their mark in the world decline 
to join his administration. 

People who should know say, 
moreover, that it is not only the 
older, the competent men who 
are declining the important jobs, 
but also that young men are re- 
fusing to come into the govern- 
ment at the bottom ito start a 
permanent government career. 

We in the newspaper business 
sometimes hear ourselves called 
The Fourth Estate, the Fourth 
Branch of Government or the 
Third House of Congress. If we 
take those descriptions seriously 
we have a certain obligation to 
live up to them—not as part of 
the Government—Heayen forbid 
—but as a defender of our form 
of government. It is our responsi- 
bility to clean up the messes, the 
bad situations, as the Inspector 
General’s office did. If those 
messes are not apparent, we 
should be vigilant to uncover them 





so we and others can clean them 

make the government bet- 
ter. My thought is that in the 
uncovering of the messes we 
should be careful not to smear or 
make ludicrous the men and 
women in government who are 
doing a good job. 

All of us are partly responsible 
for the kind of men and women 
we have in our governments— 
you as editors and we here on 
the platform as reporters and 
commentators. We can get results 
—how quickly, I don’t know. 
You in your localities have a 
large say in what men shall come 
to Congress and what men shall 
administer your local govern- 
ments. We here in Washington 
report and comment on the men 
and women who are sent here. 

Mr. TROHAN: Let me say at 
the outset that I am not in the 
least happy to be here. I don’t 
like making speeches. I partic- 
ularly don’t like placing my col- 
leagues under the microscope 
under the title, “Are Washington 
reporters doing the job?” 

I represent a paper that is 
known—period! Every now and 
then one of you editors picks out 
a star reporter, gives him a ban- 
quet that furnishes local room 
gossip for 20 years, packs him on 
the train and sends him to Wash- 
ington. The first thing he does 
on arrival is go house-hunting. 
The next thing he does in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks is to go 
shopping for an ivory tower. 

By some mysterious alchemy 
your star reporter is transformed 
into a Washington correspondent. 
He convinces himself that report- 
ing is no longer leg work, but 
brain work. He goes in for sitting 
in his ivory tower and contemplat- 
ing his navel. The results you 
know. I’ve been scooped enough 
to know that. 

Now, there are many good and 
able reporters in Washington. But 
all are more or less touched with 
the alchemy that ruins many. 
There are a number of things that 
transmute a good reporter jnto 
a run-of-the-mine Washington cor- 
respondent. I would like to look 
at some of them. 

The new reporter makes his 
first contacts at the Press Club. 
He persuades himself he is build- 
ing sources. He begins interview- 
ing his colleagues. This comes to 
you in the form of »vowerful 
stories with Christ-how-the-wind- 
blew leads and the letdown attri- 
bution to informed sources. This 
habit persists with the majority of 
the Washington press corps, and 
grows as the legs give out from 
atrophy. I have known reporters 
to say, “I wonder if anyone has 
talked to Senator Lucas on the 
Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram. I think I'll go up to the 
Press Club and see.” 

This is easier than lifting the 
telephone to call Lucas and cer- 
tainly easier than going up io the 
Hill—and certainly it is more re- 
freshing. 


Covering Washington should 
not be much different than cover- 
ing the city hall place. Talk 
to the disher-upper. 

For the most part it is only 
a question of time for our corres- 
pondents in Washington to con- 
vince themselves that their in- 
terpretation of the news is more 
important than the news itself. 
This is getting into the statesman. 
We cannot all be Arthur Krocks, 
but it is not for lack of trying. 

The reporter gets the idea that 
a piece of news is not anything 
worth while until he puts his mind 
to it. 

This is not entirely the fault 
of the correspondent. Editors 
want their Washington news di- 
gested for them. If it comes in 
the form of something they can- 
not understand, they think it must 
be important, and they put it on 
page one. 

The handout is a great destroy- 
er of reportorial initiative in this 
town. It isn’t hard to convince 
yourself that the whole story lies 
in the handout. Reporters fre- 
quently find it easier to shift 
through the day’s file of mail and 
convince themselves that there is 
a great story in this one or that 
one, and that is the reason why 
you get so many government 
plugs and so much cause litera- 
ture under the heading of news. 

In my time the most hated re- 
porter known at the White House 
was the one who displayed the 
most initiative. 

It is easy enough to heap coals 
on the heads of reporters, but 
you editors must ask yourselves 
whether you are doing your jobs. 
Too frequently editors discour- 
age reporting. Many of them do 
not want their reporters to work 
on stories which press services 
cover. It is then difficult for a 
reporter to turn up something on 
top news. Many editors do not 
like stories that are not backed 
up by the services. They are 
timid about scoops, fearing de- 
nials. 

Then, too, an editor’s idea of 
a hot Washington tip too often is 
that a new annex is being con- 
templated to the post office. Edi- 
tors keep their reporters chained 
to gathering local items, which is 
well enough and proper, but they 
should not complain about the 
caliber of reporting. 

And the reporter is frequently 
put to working up local projects, 
holding down postal rates, seek- 
ing a new radio station or activi- 
ties smacking of lobbying. If he 
doesn’t get such orders from his 
home office, he is asked to conduct 
advertisers on Washington tours, 
take the children of the paper's 
family through the FBI or fre- 
quently he is asked to run around 
to the State Department to get 
visas for the cousin of the chapel 
foreman who’s contemplating a 
trip to Europe. 

We Washington reporters may 
not be perfect, but we are ihe 
best reporters you've got. 
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wise. We have said we are will- 
ing to pay fair postage rates. The 
difference between newspapers 
and the Post Office Department, 
however, lies in the fact that news- 
papers take the position they 
should know what the cost of 
handling second class may be. Fair 
and adequate rates may be predi- 
cated on such basis. 

The Post Office Department ap- 
parently takes the position that the 
cost of handling second class mail 
is not a matter in issue. They say 
there is a deficit and that this defi- 
cit should be allocated as the De- 
partment sees fit in the form of 
increased rates—with the accusa- 
tion of “subsidy” flung broadcast 
to befog the main issue raised by 
publishers. 

The House has passed a bill in- 
creasing rates which many believe 
to be “special privilege” gone wild. 
The Post Office Department itself 
said that of the $15,000,000 esti- 
mated to be produced by the in- 
creased rates, $7,000,000 would be 
paid by 18 publications. Two of 
these are newspapers. 

Josh L. Horne, Chairman of the 
Postal Committee served your in- 
terests unusually well, giving gen- 
erously of his time whenever neces- 
sary. He appeared before Senate 
and House Committees many 
times and when considerations of 
health demanded that he relax 
some of his burdens, Frank A. 
Daniels as Acting Chairman car- 
ried on in his place. We owe a 
large measure of thanks to this 
important committee and to the 
chairman and acting chairman 
who have been so alert during the 
past active and difficult year. 


Increasing Concern Over 
Newsprint Supply 

The vital problem of newsprint 
is ever present. While the pub- 
lishers of the United States and 
Canada had their needs fulfilled 
last year, there is increasing con- 
cern about supplying future needs. 
Cranston Williams’ report dis- 
cusses encouraging signs of prog- 
ress through the establishment of 
some new mills and new processes. 

While newsprint prices remain 
at highest peak of the past decade, 
there has been great question as 
to quality, color, strength and other 
elements of newsprint. There have 
been suggestions from publishers 
that something be done to con- 
sider all aspects of the problems 
involved in improvements over in- 
ferior wartime supply. 

A step was taken when your 
Board of Directors authorized the 
appointment of a special commit- 
tee. Membership is not restricted 
to ANPA members. The member- 
ship includes representation from 
all parts of the United States of 
small, medium-size and large news- 
papers. It also includes contacts 
with regional associations inter- 
ested in these problems. The new 
committee met this week and there 





will be reports on its progr 
from time to time. 
LT.U. Litigation 

Since our last annual meeting 
the National Labor Relations 
Board in a decision handed down 
on October 28th last, held the 
International Typographical Union 
was guilty of violating certain pro- 
visions of the Labor Management 
Relations Act. The decision was 
based on charges filed by the 
ANPA on October 7, 1947. Up 
to this time the LT.U. has not 
complied with the order of the 
Board to cease and desist from 
certain of its practices which the 
Board directed that it stop, nor 
has the N.L.R.B. taken any action 
to require the LT.U. to comply 
with its order. 

This case will be discussed more 
fully and highlighted by our com- 
petent General Counsel, Elisha 
Hanson, at the Thursday morning 
session, and I urge all of you to 
be present at that time. 

ANPA Research Program Shows 
Accomplishments 

ANPA’s Research Program in 
its early stages is making splendid 
progress and you will hear later 
this morning of its specific accom- 
plishments. While it is recognized 
that the amount of money now 
being spent.for research in con- 
nection with the newspaper busi- 
ness is presently limited, those re- 
sponsible for the program under 
the able direction of C. M. Flint 
are confident progress is being 
made surely and soundly. 

Within a few months after our 
Laboratory was opened at Easton, 
Pa., it became evident that more 
space was needed. We planned as 
far in advance as possible, but we 
had the limitations of a budget 
and the desire to be sure of our 
procedure. It is my pleasure to 
announce that plans of an archi- 
tect ‘have been completed for the 
construction of a laboratory in 
Easton which the ANPA will own. 
Adequate provision has been made 
for expansion. This building will 
be constructed through our, own 
financing together with the gener- 
ous aid of the Easton Express 
which has made it possible for the 
ANPA to amortize the payments 
and own the building outright at 
the end of 10 years. 

Change in ANPA Dues Structure 
—No Increase 

The 1948 Convention voted a 
special assessment of 25% to cover 
the cost of operating the ANPA 
Research Department. The 1949 
Annual Meeting instructed your 
Board of Directors to appoint a 
committee to consider the best 
way of incorporating this 25% as- 
sessment for Research as a part 
of the basic dues of members. 
Immediately a committee compris- 
ing Messrs. Wm. L. Fanning, JS 
Gray, David W. Howe and Wm. 
G. Chandler were appointed to 
give this matter careful thought. 
You will receive the report of 
your Secretary containing the 
recommendations of this Commit- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Our Circulation : 
Is Up 


Readership is the acid test of how good a job a 
newspaper is doing. 


There are similar simple and accurate tests that 
tell a business how it stands in the court of public 
opinion. 


For instance, ever since the anti-trust lawyers 
filed suit to put A & P out of business, these things 
have happened. 


Our business has increased. More people 
are buying more food from us than 


before. 


Hundreds of organizations —local, state 
and national — have gone on record as 
opposed to this suit. 


Thousands of newspapers have editorially 
supported our position. 


Our customers, our suppliers and our em- 
ployees are all asking us, “What can we 
do to help?” 


Public opinion polls show that people are 
about 3 to I on our side. 


In other words, our circulation is up. For 
millions of Americans are saying for the record 
and showing by their patronage “We like A&P 
and we don’t want to see them put out of business.” 


To all these people who have a stake in our 
operations, the men and women of A&P pledge 
their continued efforts to bring this country more 
and better food at lower cost by doing the nation’s 
most efficient job of food distribution. 


A & P FOOD STORES 
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tee and incorporating those recom- 
mendations as part of our By- 
Laws. 

These recommendations do not 
produce any more revenue for the 
ANPA than the original 25%. The 
plan which will be outlined will 
result in reductions in dues for 
some of our-members and slight 
increases for others. It is hoped 
the proposed amendment to the 
By-Laws will receive your favor- 
able vote. 

Spitaleri Succeeds Wines in 





When Walter E. Wines retired 
as Manager of the Mechanical 
Department in November 1948, 
‘we were fortunate in finding in his 
office a young man who took over 
first as Acting Manager and later 
as Manager. Vernon R. Spitaleri 
has completed a full year as Man- 
ager and has impressed your Board 
with his energy, knowledge and 
desire to be of service to the mem- 
bership. 

We have reason to be proud of 
the Mechanical Conference held 
in Chicago last year which was 
arranged by the Mechanical Com- 
mittee, the details of which were 
handled by the Manager, and we 
are all hoping for another con- 
ference in June, 1950, in Buffalo, 
which will prove even more suc- 
cessful. 

Committee on Advertising 
Agencies Continues Its * 
Splendid Activities 

The Committee on Advertising 
Agencies is one of the oldest com- 
mittees of the ANPA. Advertising 
matters were the primary con- 
‘sideration of the founders of the 
ANPA, and one of the first acts 
of the Association was to set up 
@ committee to screen the opera- 
tions of advertising agencies. 

You will receive the report of 
the Committee on Advertising 
Agencies which will tell ypu that 
it is performing in its usual effi- 
cient fashion, without fanfare, and 
that the welfare of the member- 
ship is being well protected. 

ANPA Journalism Contest 

One of the pleasant tasks of 
being President of the ANPA is 
the opportunity that comes each 
year of meeting the prize winner 
in the ANPA Journalism contest 
and presenting to him the Gold 
Medal and: $500 cash award which 
is the testimonial of his achieve- 
ments. That pleasurable duty falls 
to me this .year and it is one to 
which I am looking forward. 

These Journalism Contests im- 
press me as being well worth all 
the time and effort that must be 
devoted to the details which enter 
into making the contest successful. 
‘The selection of a subject must be 
given long and careful considera- 
tion. The judge, Dwight E. Young, 
Editor and Publisher of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Journal-Herald, is a 
busy, active newspaperman. But 
he has found time to study these 
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essays and reach the difficult deci- 

sion as to which is best. All these 
details are handled gladly, how- 
ever, because it is felt that through 
these contests we are making a 
contribution to those who are as- 
piring to journalism as their career. 
If they offer even a modicum of 
encouragement to these young 
aspirants, as to the worthwhile- 
ness of their chosen profession, the 
contests are worth all and more 
of the time and attention now de- 
voted to them. 

National Newspaperboy Day 

Staying on the subject of young 
hopefuls, your president is happy 
to report that National Newspaper- 
boy Day last @ctober 8th, was the 
most widely observed since it was 
inaugurated. Some tribute to their 
newspaper boys was paid on that 
day by 69% of all the newspapers 
in the United States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Canada. More than a 
million and a half lines of space 
were devoted to this commendable 
effort. Our sincere gratitude goes 
to chairman Howard W. Stodghill 
and his committee for an inspired 
job. Their report will give you 
the full scope of this worthy 
activity. 
Traffic Department Is Real Eco- 

nomic Factor to Members 


Not all of our bers are 





1949 these newspapers operated 5,- 
181 motor vehicles 111,923,800 
miles, with a rate of slightly more 
than 2 accidents per 100,000 miles, 
the lowest since the campaign be- 
gan. The 10th annual campaign 
began on January Ist of this year 
with high hopes of improving on 
this figure. 

Bureau of Advertising Is Selling 

Force for Newspapers 

All of you here are aware of 
the excellence of the Bureau of 
Advertising as a selling force for 
newspapers, The all-time peaks 
which newspapers have reached in 
advertising and circulation, the 
position newspapers have been.able 
to maintain in competition with 
other media, speaks volumes for 
the great work of this efficient, 
hard-working organization. In 
1949 newspapers passed magazines 
to become the No. 1 national ad- 
vertising medium for the first time 
since 1942. 

To Richard W. Slocum, chair- 
man of the Governing Board; to 
Irwin Maier, Vice-chairman; to 
Harold S. Barnes, the director; to 
the staff spread across the country, 
ANPA is deeply grateful. Expert 
planning, keen know-how, imagin- 
ative promotion and bed-rock re- 
search, plus tireless effort have 
instilled increasing awareness of 





aware of the real importance of 
the work done by our Traffic De- 
partment. The Report of the Traf- 
fic Department will tell you about 
its constant effort to prevent un- 
warranted increases in transporta- 
tion rates which would affect 


newspapers. 
It will report what it is doing 
in connection with prop to 


ewspaper productivity. among the 
nation’s advertisers. 

The Bureau of Advertising is in 
the process of incorporating as a 
separate entity, to meet legal con- 
siderations. It will be known as 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Inc. The ANPA 
Board has given this action its 





increase baggage rates on news- 
papers by the Western Railroads 
and express rates on newspapers 
generally. There is hardly a week 
since the Convention one year ago 
that publishers have not been con- 
fronted with some form of actual 
or prospective interruption of 
transportation that would delay 
vital shipments needed by news- 
papers. The coal strike and other 
strikes affecting transportation have 
had to be watched carefully and 
action taken whenever advisable. 
In a majority of cases this action 
has been effective in keeping news- 
papers’ vital supplies moving. The 
value in dollars and cents return 
to newspapers is hard to compute. 

For the careful attention given 
to newspapers’ interests we have 
to thank R. A. Cooke, manager of 
the Traffic Department and the 
Traffic Committee, the members of 
which have given unstintingly of 
their time and thought. 

Safe Driving by Newspaper 

Trucks 


I have read the report of the 
ANPA-ICMA Safe-Driving Com- 
mittee and am deeply impressed 
with the results of the 9th annual 
safe-driving campaign as I know 
you will be when you read it. 
This campaign ended on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, with participation 
by 214 newspaper managements, 
publishing 389 newspapers. In 


g, feeling confident that the 

close cooperation of the Bureau 

with the ANPA will continue on 

the same fine basis. 

Newspapers Can Help in Wiping 
Out Sex Crimes 

Now, getting off this highly con- 
structive subject of safety, I want 
to discuss with you a destructive 
force which imperils the moral 
fibre of our nation. I refer to the 
increasing number of sex crimes. 
I broach it because I believe the 
newspapers. of America can help 
law enforcers curb these heinous 
crimes. 

Today the sex maniac is on a 
rampage. The depraved sex crim- 
inal has replaced the kidnapper 
as a threat to the peace of mind 
of the parents of America. Rape 
cases have reached an all-time 
high. They have increased 100% 
in the last fifteen years—50% over 
pre-war years. Most frightening 
of all is the fact that most of the 
victims are children. 

For years debates have raged as 
to whether newspapers should re- 
port sex crimes. Here is an opin- 
ion from FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover. I quote—“instead of play- 
ing down such offenses, every 
newspaper in the land should head- 
line these crimes, pitilessly point- 
ing the spotlight on the offenders 
and their background, while with- 
holding the names of the victims.” 

And recently Governor Dewey 
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urged that indefinite prison terms 
up to life be given sex offenders. 

The newspapers of the nation 
have never been inate ~< in re- 
porting the news . . . in putting 
the honest facts before the public. 
They cannot afford to hedge in this 
grave matter. 

Let us back up tough legisla- 
tion and undiminished policing 
with forthright and courageous 
journalism to help eliminate the 
serious menace of the sex criminal. 
Responsibility of American Press 

The responsibility. and scope of 
the American Press has increased 
along with the great strides of our 
nation. As the United States be- 
came the world’s leading force for 
democracy, so have the newspa- 
pers of America come to the fore 
as guardians of the freedoms in- 
herent in our way of life. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was formed in 
1887 by forty-six men as a daily 
newspaper trade association. To- 
day its membership is comprised 
of 778 newspapers, representing 
87% of the circulation of dailies 
in the United States and 44% of 
the circulation of Canadian news- 
papers. 

Many good people in our busi- 
ness have devoted a great portion 
of their lives to achieving this 
success. I want to pay tribute to 
one in particular who has been 
giving the full measure of devo- 
tion. 1 want to acknowledge along 
with you the untiring and unsel- 
fish contributions of ANPA’s Gen- 
eral Manager Cranston Williams. 
We must applaud, too, the con- 
tinuing intelligent and inspired ef- 
forts of his assistant, Mrs. Lang, 
and the association’s staffs. 

Membership Important Force 

I cannot close my remarks with- 
out extolling the cooperation and 
interest shown by ANPA mem- 
bers. Through your spirited efforts, 
willingness to give time to com- 
mittee activities, and response to 
association projects you have lifted 
ANPA to new heights of achieve- 
ment. 

It would be foolhardy to ponti- 
ficate about: the: dangers faced by 
the American Press, and by the 
same token the American people 
if we do not fight back against 
the calculated assault on our prec- 
ious freedoms. 

Wiser men than I have waxed 
eloquent on this grave threat 
which is gnawing at our national 
vitals. I know that in the minds 
and hearts of everyone of. you is 
the determination to use the all- 
powerful medium of honest report- 
ing and editorial reason to bring 
about wide-spread awareness of 
the evils of government by direc- 
tive, of the welfare state, of sub- 
sidies to everyone, of Commun- 
ism disguised as democratic social- 
ism, of all the insidious threats to 
the principles Americans hold 
dear. Let never-ending vigilance 
be our watchword. For only a free 
people can assure a free press. 


WIN S. FRIENDLY; 
President. 
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Calif. Group Urged 
To Retain Discount 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco—The 2% dis- 
count for cash is an essential fea- 
ture of advertising agency, client 
and newspaper relations, Llewelyn 
Jones, media director of Foote, 
Cone & Belding here, told the 
California Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association, Northern 
Unit. 

While strongly urging retention 
of the discount, he advocated 
that newspapers should deny the 
differential to those who do not 
meet the specified terms. 

“Insist on cash within the time 
set—but make it 15 days instead 
of 10, as 10 days pass very 
quickly,” he suggested. 

Using specific examples by fol- 
lowing current campaigns, Mr. 
Jones explained how agencies be- 
come virtual banking institutions 
even with the cash discount as a 
tightener of credit. He told Ept- 
Tor & PuBLISHER his remarks, 
made at the close of a round- 
table discussion, were for the 
Tecord. 

The pre-meeting discussion pe- 


* riod ran overtime in a discussion 


of the pros and cons of the dis- 
count. It was decided to have a 
thorough discussion with adver- 
tising agency representatives at a 
future meeting of the organiza- 
tion. Eprror & PUBLISHER reports 
of association consideration of a 
move for elimination of the dis- 
count (March 25, p. 6) resulted 
in protests from Frederic Gamble, 
AAAA president, and others. 
(E&P, Apr. 8, p. 11). 
Proof of Sales Urged 

Scheduled as a meeting speak- 
er on media selection before the 
controversy arose, Mr. Jones sug- 
gested that smaller dailies must 
show proof of their sales per- 
formance if they are to gain a 
greater share of general adver- 
tising. 

Sub- metropolitan dailies just 
cannot compete with other media 
in the mass distribution of adver- 
tising messages, he stated frank- 
ly. But they can show sales ef- 
fectiveness, and this seems to be 
the proper avenue of approach 
in an era when actual sales are 
of growing importance, he sug- 
gested. 

“You can sell facts but you do 
not give us facts,” Mr. Jones 
stated, when placed under a bar- 
rage of statements by the adver- 
tising managers. “If advertisers 
are more concerned with sales 
response, this is your only op- 
portunity.” 

“Why don’t you try to demon- 
Strate the way you can sell?,” 
challenged the agency representa- 
tive. “Why not report the move- 
ment of products advertised in 
your market? Send a copy of this 
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report to your representative, for 
his use. And he’s doing a grand 
job, I can assure you.” 

Basic consideration of the agen- 
cy and the advertiser is “how 
many messages of what kind for 
so much money,” Mr. Jones 
warned. But there is a growing 
tendency in advertising to look 
for something more—to look for 
sales. As a result, agencies have 
employed merchandising special- 
ists who are concerned with sales 
results. 

“There is no chance for small 
newspapers to demonstrate that 
you are the most economical me- 
dium for delivery of the advertis- 
ing message. There might be an 
opportunity for you to demon- 
strate what the advertising mes- 
Sages in your mewspaper can 
produce. 

The Dominant Medium 

“All business is local and there 
is nothing like being in the small 
papers. But the small newspaper 
function is the actual delivery of 
sales, not messages. That ties 
with the function newspapers per- 
form with your own local mar- 
kets. 

“If the advertiser is more con- 
cerned with sales response, that 
is your opportunity. The Bureau 
of Advertising slogan, ‘All busi- 
ness is local,’ might well be: ‘All 
Business is retail.’ That’s where 
your strength lies. 

“You are the dominant retail 
advertising medium. All your 
readers use your paper more than 
anything else in buying.” 

Mr. Jones—formerly publisher 
of the Sonora (Calif.) Banner— 
said he did not profess to know 
the exact approach, but suggested 
standardized activity in checking 
advertising results and advising 
advertisers. 

“The tendency is to identify re- 
sults with the person reporting,” 
he observed, adding later: “You 
would be surprised how little the 
—" knows of your mar- 

et.” 

Al Horn, Berkeley Gazette, was 
nominated for president, with 
elections to take place next month. 

ez 
Cartoonist Dies 

Mitt VALLEY, Calif—Douglas 
Rodger, 56, cartoonist for the San 
Francisco News, died here April 
20. His cartoon interpretation of 
news events had appeared in the 
News since 1928. Previously he 
had been with the old San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. Mr. Rodger, a na- 
tive of Scotland, went to San 
Francisco after World War I 
service with the Black Watch 
Regiment. 











CHEMCO CONTROLLED TEMPERATURE 
DARKROOM SINK 


Chemeo Controlled 
Temperature Dark- 
reom Sink Model 910 


Chemco Controlled 
Temperature Dark- 
ink Model 911 


910, but without the 
heater-cooler unit. 
Instead, it is equip- 
ped with pressure 
equalized thermo- 
pons G8 mixing ve 


use 
eat (65°F or Soond 
water is available 





It makes no difference whether it’s summer or winter! It makes no difference 
whether it’s hot or cold outside or in the darkroom. It makes no difference whether 
your incoming water supply is warm or cold. 

A flick of a switch and this Chemco unit is in operation. Set the dial to the tem- 
perature desired .. . and that’s exactly the water temperature (plus or minus 14° F) 
you'll get, fast! 

The Chemco Controlled Temperature Darkroom Sink (Model 910) offers: much 
more than unequalled control: 

ECONOMY C fi using drain water, reduces cooling 
ind heating f= J to halfi 
EFFICIENCY Cool ne lions per hour from 85°F to 60°F and heats 40 gallons 


40°F to 75°F. 
CONVENIENCE Set be hen sink water in cons! jo prevent strati 
fication _ os ingle dial — Noth heater cooler unit prevents 


storage space . 


cont in. 
MONO eee plnciboned ond ways, (Sbeisions soul Sl wei wentres} 
are extra. 
Cabinet is al beh tu wrued finished 
with Chemco Green Lacquer. 
THERE ARE NUMEROUS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
iN THIS CHEMCO UNIT... BE SURE TO LEARN ALL THE FACTS! 


Exch 








‘CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 


INC. 
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Postal Bill Branded 
‘Special Privilege’ 


Because of the exemptions it provides, the House Bill to raise postal 
rates is regarded as the acme of “special privilege,” declares the ANPA 
Postal Committee. 

Approximately half of the increased postal revenue would be paid 
by 18 magazines and two newspapers, the Committee has been advised 
by those who have analyzed the bill. 

Declaring that newspapers have never wanted a subsidy from gov- 
ernment, either in the form of second class postage or in any other 
form, the ANPA group asserts the greatest obstacle to a proper rate 


is a complete lack of cost information from the Post Office. 

Publishers are advised that May 2 has been set down as Newspaper 
Day in the series of hearings being conducted by the Senate Post 
Office Committee. The ANPA report follows: 


At the Convention one year ago 
your Committee reported on efforts 
to increase postal rates in all class- 
es so as to produce an additional 
$250,000,000 of revenue and re- 
ported that users of second class 
mail and others had appeared be- 
fore the Post Office Committees of 
both House and Senate. 

Since that Convention the House 
has passed Bill H. R. 2945 esti- 
mated to produce approximately 
$13,500,000 additional revenue 
from second class. 

This bill has been described by 
some as the acme of “special privi- 
lege.” Your Committee is con- 
cerned only with second class and 
therefore this.report will point out 
only the so-called “special privi- 
lege” that exists in the measure as 
it relates to second class. 

To begin with the bill exempts 
from the proposed increases all 
farm publications. This means that 
farm publications, published for 
profit, such as Country Gentlemen, 
Farm: Journal, Progressive Farmer, 
Capper’s Farmer, Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit, Nation’s Agriculture, 
Southern Farmer, Successful Farm- 
er and Southern Agriculturist, all 
with more than 1,000,000 circula- 
tion each, will not have to pay the 
increased rates if Bill H. R. 2945 
becomes law. 


Reader's Digest Exempted 

It exempts from the increase 
publications containing not more 
than 5% advertising, which auto- 
matically takes such as Reader’s 

It exempts weekly, semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly newspapers up to 
5,000 circulation, and daily news- 
papers up to 10,000 circulation, 
which means that about 975 of 
1,766 dailies and about 8,000 of 
8,700 weeklies are exempt. 

It exempts labor, fraternal and 
scientific publications from any in- 
creases, and some of these have 
more than a million circulation 
each. 

Counsel for the Senate Post Of- 
fice Committee recently prepared 
an analysis of Bill H. R. 2945 in 
which it was estimated that the 
Proposed second class rates would 
produce about $15,000,000 more 
revenue, $7,000,000 of which 


would be paid, according to the 
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VARIOUS RATE PROPOSALS FOR READING AND 
~ Post b aan nod 
ites Senate Departmen’ 
Present in Bill Committee Proposed 
Rates H. R. 2945 Rates Rates* 
Per Pound Per Pound Per Pound Per Pound 
or fraction or fraction or fraction or fraction 
ereof thereof thereof thereof 
Outside county 
o! ication: 
Rending portion 14 cents 2 cents 2 cents Zone rates t 
Advertisi 
Sone 1 _ 1% cents 244 cents 2 cents 2 cents 
Zone 2 1% cents 2% cents 2 cents 4 cents 
Zone 3 2 cents 344 cents 3 cents 4 cents 
Zone 4 cents 4% cents 4 cents 6 cents 
Zone 5 4 cents 5% cents 5 cents 6 cents 
Zone 6 5 cents 644 cents 6 cents 8 cents 
Zone 7 5 cents 8 cents 8 cents 8 cents 


Zone 8 7 cents 10 cents 10 cents 9 cen 
(tSee advertising portion rates which would be same for reading matter portion) 
Office .ecommendat: 


*Post 


ion: 


ment 
On nd ppc eenage having over 25% and not more than 50% advertising, increase 
the total pos' 


fe computed at above rates by 25%; on those having 50% but not 
more than 75% advertising, increase sucn postage by 50%; and on those cont 
ertising, increase such 


ing more than 75% adv 





Post Office Department, by 18 
magazines and two newspapers. 

Newspapers have never wanted 
a subsidy from government either 
in the form of second class post- 
age or in any other form. They 
are willing to pay their way. One 
of the greatest obstacles to a 
proper rate, whatever it is, is the 
complete lack of information from 
the Post Office Department as to 
how much it actually costs to han- 
die any class of mail. The Cost 
Ascertainment Report frankly ad- 
mits that only limited amounts of 
expenditures are directly allocable 
to a specific class of mail or to a 
special service. 

Bookkeeping Needed 

Many have expressed the belief 
that there should be a form of 
bookkeeping set up in the Post 
Office Department which would 
enable it to determine accurately 
the amount of revenue derived 
from each class of mail and the 
actual cost of handling that class. 
Subsidies should be separated from 
the costs of operation and should 
be earmarked as subsidies for 
which Congress might specifically 
make the proper appropriation. 

With such a system it would be 
easily determinable just how much 
it costs to handle second class, how 
much revenue is received from sec- 
ond class mail, and what rates 
would be proper in order to pro- 
duce the necessary revenue to 
meet costs. At present that is im- 
possible, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral himself has never been able 
to give an exact reply to the ques- 
tion “How much would the Post 
Office save if second class were 
removed entirely from the mails?” 

The Cost Ascertainment Report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, reports a Post Office Depart- 
ment deficit of $551,129,528, 
$174,674,835 of which is attributed 
to second class. Your Committee 
has made no attempt to analyze 
the figures in this report. However, 
from ascertainable it has 
learned that Public Policy services 
cost the Post Office Department 
during this period in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000,000 and this 
does not include the air mail sub- 
sidy. 





postage by 


one-half of the issues of a publication — any 12 months period contains over 
75% advertising, i class mail privilege shall oked. 


be rev le 
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It is proposed that one year after the above rates become effective, a second- 


step increase shall be made increasing these rates b 
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by the Post Office Di for newsp and 
g content are not included either in hog bill passed by 
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32% of B.D. in 2nd Class 

It also discovered that 32.52% 
of the total cost of operating Rural 
Delivery is charged against second 
class, and that 9.43% of the cost 
of Post Office Service, which in- 
cludes salaries of postal employes, 
village delivery service, city deliv- 
ery carriers, rent, light, power, spe- 
cial delivery service, operating 
force for public buildings, etc., is 
charged against second class. It is 
questionable as to how much ex- 
penses would be reduced in this 
class if there were no second class 
mail, but nevertheless second class 
is being charged with almost 10% 
of the cost. 

The Senate Post Office Commit- 
tee has ordered hearings to afford 
those interested an opportunity to 
appear and testify. The hearings 
began April 25 to continue every 
Tuesday and Thursday until May 
18. May 2 will be devoted to 
newspapers and May 4 to second 
class other than newspapers includ- 
ing magazines. 

There are some who are unwill- 
ing to accept any form of second 
class increase; many newspapers 
have stated that they are willing to 
pay fair rates if it can be deter- 
mined what “fair” rates may be; 
still others have not expressed an 
opinion. The Senate Committee by 
ordering hearings has given an op- 
portunity for all to be heard on 
this important measure before any 
bill dealing with rates is reported. 

Free-in-County In and Out 

Exemptions from increased rates 
granted weekly and senti-weekly 
newspapers of not more than 5,000 
circulation and daily newspapers 
of not more than 10,000 circula- 
tion were carried in both House 
Committee and Senate Committee 
bills. The House added tri-weekly 
newspapers. 

The House bill continues the 
free-in-county mail. The Senate 
Committee bill eliminates free-in- 
county delivery for all newspapers 
where rural and star route deliver- 
ies are available. 


The House bill provides for a 
rate of 4 cents for notices to pub- 
lishers of undeliverable second 
class mail, and also gives the Post- 
master General authority to pre- 
scribe the fee to be charged for 
notices to publishers of undeliver- 
able second class mail, regardless 
of existing laws, regulations and 
orders. 

The House bill provides that 
publications having more than 75% 
advertising in more than one-half 
of their issues during any 12- 
month period will have their sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges re- 
voked. The Senate Committee bill 
sets this percentage figure at 85%. 

Both House and Senate Commit- 
tee bills provide that the rate for 
publications having less than 5% 
advertising would be 2c per pound. 

Non-Profit Class 

Bill H. R. 2945 as it passed the 
House made no increase on agri- 
cultural publications published for 
profit. It also exempted from in- 
crease religious, educational or sci- 
entific publications published for 
profit, and designed specifically for 
use in school classrooms, or in re- 
ligious instruction classes. These 
profit publications would continue 
to pay the zone rates now in effect, 
and not the higher zone rates 
called for by the House Bill for 
magazines and for newspapers over 
5,000 circulation weekly, and 10,- 
000 circulation daily. 

Non-profit religious, educational, 
scientific, labor, philanthropic, or 
fraternal organization or associa- 
tion publications will continue to 
pay 1%c°per pound, or fraction 
thereof, for both reading and ad- 
vertising portions in House bill. 
Zone rates do not apply. The Sen- 
ate Committee bill also provides 
for continuation of the 1'4c rate. 
The Post Office Department pro- 
posal was that these publications 
pay a minimum of not less than 
Yac per piece. 

The House bill does. not make 
any provision for a second class 

(Continued on page 127) 
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‘eiretoes Told 


Most of Deficit 
In 2d-Class Mail 


WASHINGTON—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse Donaldson urged the 
Senate Post Office Committee this 
week to increase postal rates so 
as to reduce annual operating 
losses. 

He struck out at second-class 
postal rates under which newspa- 
pers and magazines were handled, 
declaring that this type of service 
would account for $200,000,000 of 
the $550,000,000 loss the Post Of- 
fice Department was expected to 
incur for the present fiscal year. 

While conceding that “not all 
publishers” had fought the pend- 
ing postal rate increase legislation, 
he added: 

“Those who oppose the in- 
creased rates are generally op- 
posed to all forms of government 
subsidy except the generous one 
which they have enjoyed for so 
many years.” 

After the hearing, Senator Olin 
D. Johnston of South Carolina, 
committee chairman, declared that 
“every newspaper ought to be sub- 
sidized for its educational value 
alone.” 
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rate for controlled circulation pub- 
lications. The Senate Committee 
bill provides that such publications 
may be carried at 50% higher than 
regular second class rates. 
Reduction in Service 


The Post Office Department on 
April 18 ordered a reduction in 
postal services including mail de- 
liveries to city residential districts 
which will be cut to one a day. 

Senator Langer (N. D.) on April 
20 introduced a bill to rescind the 
Postmaster General's order and di- 
recting that services be maintained 
unless otherwise provided by Con- 
gress. Senator Langer’s intentions 
were included in S. Res. 261 and 
Bill S. 3450, both of which have 
been referred to the Senate Post 
Office Committee. 

Rep. Walsh (Ind.) has an- 
nounced his intention of introduc- 
ing legislation for an investigation 
of the Post Office Department. 
Rep. Walsh charged that hidden 
subsidies to railroads, airlines, and 
the Merchant Marine amount of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year. 

Attached to this report as an 
appendix is a tabulation showing 
the rates in H. R. 2945 as they 
relate to second class mail. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. L. HORNE, Chairman 
FRANK DANIELS, Vice Chairman 
. K. Blethen Roy D. Moore 
We ae me Harlan G. Palme 
Cc. Hanson, Jr. Franklin D. Selers 
Senkin Lloyd. ‘Jones Ernest P. Schwartz 


Walter W. Krebs Fred B. Wachs 
Louis A. Weil, Jr. 


3rd Generation 
Brinton Gets 
Title of Editor 





McKinstry Brinton 


West Cuester, Pa—This is 
the story of a small town’s tra- 
ditions, of steadfastness, and 
three newspapermen who found 

“acres of diamonds” in their 
own community. 

Edwin L. McKinstry, 82, edi- 
tor of the West Chester Local 
Daily News for 26 years and an 
employe for 57, has just retired. 

Douglas E. Brinton, 46, has 
succeeded him as editor. He is 
the third generation of his fam- 
ily to be an editor and was for- 
— managing editor of the 
pape 

A. ‘weree Elliott, member of 
the editorial staff, retired after 
58 years of service. 

Mr. McKinstry’s “30” signi- 
fies the completion of a wy > 
per career which s' at th 
age of 13 as a “printer’s devil, . 
on the Newton (Pa.) Enter- 
prise. He later became a school 
teacher in Bucks County for 
two years. He joined the West 
Chester Morning Republican in 
1890 and the Local News in 
1893 as a poperter, 

Mr. McKinstry became ‘an as- 
sociate of the late William H. 
Hodgson, founder and publisher 
of the Local News, under whose 
guidance he worked for nearly 
a quarter of a century. An- 
other who helped to shape the 
veteran editor’s career was Wil- 
mer W. Thompson, who pre- 
ceded him as editor for over 50 
years. 

One of Mr. McKinstry’s most 
cherished memories is his early 
association with Mark Sullivan, 
the Washington columnist. They 
were reporters together in West 
gga and Mr. Sullivan credits 

Mr. McKinstry, with starting 
him on his newspaper career. 

The late Dougias E. Brinton, 
who for 36 years was publisher 
and editor of the Oxford (Pa.) 
Press, was the father of the new 
editor of the Local Daily News. 
Grandfather Henry L. Brinton 
founded the Oxford Press in 
1866 and edited it until 1910. 
The present Henry L. Brinton 
joined the staff of the Daily 
Local News in June, 1926. He 
served as a reporter five years. 
In 1931 he was appointed man- 
aging editor. 

He was named editor April 1, 
but also continues as director 
and treasurer. Mr. Brinton is 
married and the father of a son, 
15, and a daughter 12. True to 
the traditions of the family, 
young Henry is editor of his 
high school publication. 
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Mud Lake 
Gets “Cleared up” 


County officers got a notice from 
the government not long ago, asking 
them to change the name of Mud Lake. 
Seems it’s a pond, not a lake, by 
government standards. 


Because it lies entirely inside our 
town limits, we asked to do the name- 
changing ourselves. Figured we’d think 
up a brand-new name. Mud Lake’s 
really not very muddy —sort of pretty, 
as a matter of fact. 

County people said go ahead, so we 
held a Town Meeting. Everyone sug- 
gested something. Windy Taylor 
thought of “‘Taylor Pond’ because 
his place borders it—for about 30 feet! 
But we finally decided to call it “Turtle 
Pond” in honor of the real owners. 

From where I sit, naming that pond 
wasn’t the most important thing in 
the world—but the way we did it was. 
Everyone offered his opinion and then. 
the majority vote decided it. That’s 
the way it should be—whether it con- 
cerns naming a pond, or having the 
right to enjoy a friendly glass of beer 
or ale—if and when we choose. 


Gre Marah 








Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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ASNE Meeting 


Continued from page 18 





who was unable to attend the ses- 
sions because of illness. 
San Francisco in ‘51? 

A third resolution instructed 
‘the board to conduct a poll of 
members on the question of hold- 
ing the 1951 convention in San 
Francisco. A similar poll last year 
‘ended in a tie. A motion to hold 
the meeting there next year was 
‘tabled in order to give all mem- 
‘bers a chance to vote. 

A fourth resolution “commend- 
‘ed Judge Fennell of the Municipal 
‘Court of the District of Columbia 
for his enlightened opinion up- 
holding the right of access of the 
press to the proceedings of the 
‘courts.”. Last week he ruled in a 
‘morals case that newsmen may 
not be barred from court trials 
from which the public has been 
excluded at request of counsel. At- 
torneys involved had asked the 
press be excluded. 

A resolution which would have 
‘set up a standing committee on 
international affairs was tabled as 
‘was another asking the ANPA to 
seek an agreement removing 
‘proofreaders on newspapers from 
‘the jurisdiction of the typograph- 
ical union. 

President McKelway announced 
the board had authorized him to 
enlarge and strengthen the com- 
mittee on the International Press 
Institute under the chairmanship 


of Lester Markel, New York 
Times. 
Hamilton Owens, Baltimore 


Sun, reporting for another com- 
mittee, announced a brief general 
thistory of the Society would be 
compiled along with a codifica- 
tion of the general policy deci- 
sions made on the floor of the an- 
nual meetings or in the meetings 
of the board. The work would not 
only be of interest to members, it 
‘was said, but would be of valuable 
assistance to future directors in 
guiding the organization. 

To Write History 

Mr. Owens announced that 
David Lawrence, editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, who is re- 
tiring from the board this year 
after 20 years service, had agreed 
to undertake the work. 

A committee on Limitation of 
Membership filed a report which 
recommended nothing but urged 
extensive examination of the prob- 
lem by all members. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Tulsa Tribune, speaking 
for the committee, stated mem- 
bership has increased nearly 100% 
in ten years and now stands at 
517. He reviewed arguments for 
and against limitation of member- 
ship and urged expression of mem- 
bers in the year to come on the 
following questions to guide the 
board: 1. Is any limitation of 
membership necessary? 2. If so, 
should it take the form of an ar- 
bitrary numerical ceiling, or 
should it require a new interpre- 
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tation of the standards of fitness 
for entrance into the Society? 
3. Should it be less discriminatory 
against smaller city editors, rec- 
ognizing that this action might in- 
tensify the membership problem. 

On Thursday evening, the edi- 
tors heard a Congressman, a Sen- 
ator and a representation of the 
State Department. Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, . Wisconsin, dis- 
cussed “Communism in Govern- 
ment;” Rep. George H. Mahon, 
Texas, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Appropriation 
Sub-committee, talked on “The 
Military Budget;” and Don Nichol- 
son, chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s division of security, dis- 
cussed “The State Department 
Loyalty Program.” 

At other sessions the editors 
heard panel discussions on Wash- 
ington mews coverage, comic 
strips, and the journalism accredit- 
ing program. These are presented 
in extended form elsewhere in this 
issue. 

On Friday a session devoted to 
“What Price Security” included 
talks by Dr. Henry DeW. Smyth, 
member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Gerard Piel, edi- 
tor of Scientific American. 

Atomic Secrecy 

Mr. Smyth discussed freedom 
of publication and discussion in 
the fields of science and technol- 
ogy. “Every scientist knows that 
the free interchange of ideas and 
information is largely responsible 
for the rapid growth and general 
vigor of science,” he said, but 
added the development of nuclear 
fission has placed them in a di- 
lemma. 

“On the one hand, rapid prog- 
ress in basic science requires free 
interchange of information. Mod- 
ern military technology depends 
on basic science. Therefore, to 
achieve maximum military 
strength, we must have free inter- 
change of information. 

“On the other hand, we want 
our military technology to surpass 
that of our enemies. We want to 
keep to ourselves any new weapon 
developments on which we have 
spent millions of dollars and the 
time of thousands of men. These 
developments may depend on dis- 
coveries in science. Therefore, we 
must have complete secrecy in 
both science and technology. 

“Secrecy is an important ele- 
ment of preparation for military 
defense and yet it is subversive of 
democracy and science,” he said. 

Seek Compromise 

The AEC has attempted to 
“make the most effective compro- 
mise,” Mr. Smyth said. It has 
laid down two simplifying assump- 
tions: 1. Weapons information, 
including design, production and 
stockpiles, should be secret; 2. Ba- 
sic science should be free except 
where it is directly related to 
weapons. 

“Unfortunately, these principles 
are easier to formulate than to ap- 
ply,” Mr. Smyth reported. “We 
try to use a simple criterion, to 


ask this question: Will the release 
of this information help us more 
than it will help our potential 
enemies?” 

He discussed the various cate- 
gories of articles that might be 
written on atomic information and 
the different types of authors that 
write them. He pointed out that 
it makes a difference who writes 
an article or makes a statement 
about atomic energy as far as 
lending importance to the mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Smyth thanked the Society 
for the help it had rendered 
through its special committee on 
atomic energy information and 
concluded: “With mutual respect 
for motives, mutual regard for the 
facts which govern actions and 
mutual forbear-nce for mistakes, 
we believe that the press and the 
Atomic Energy Commission can 
and will handle the problems un- 
der discussion in a way to safe- 
guard the common def and 


of the General Advisory Commis-) 


sion of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, ‘Our own political life is 
predicated upon openness. We do 
not believe any group of men is 
adequate enough or wise enough 
to operate without scrutiny or 
without criticism. We know that 
the only way to avoid error is to 
detect it, that the only way to de- 
tect it is to be free to inquire. We 
know that the wages of secrecy 
are corruption. We know that in 
secrecy error undetected will 
flourish and subvert.’” 

At the Friday afternoon session, 
William J. White, picture editor of 
the New York News, asked that 
newspapers give more space and 
attention to pictures. Mr. White 
said they are important enough to 
warrant employment of specialists 
by every paper that makes exten- 
sive use of them. “The picture 
dominates the page . . . someone 
who has made a study of news- 
i should be entrusted with 





security while preserving the ba- 
sic values of a free society.” 
Relates Burning 

He was followed on the pro- 
gram by Mr. Piel of the Scientific 
American which recently ha 
3000 copies burned at the request 
of AEC because of an article con- 
tained in it. The author, Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe, was one of the scientists 
who had set up the AEC Declassi- 
fication Guide and the statements 
deleted fell into four categories 
of declassified information, Mr. 
Piel said. “In short, the real ob- 
jection here appears to be ad- 
dressed not to the statements 
themselves, but to the fact that 
a particular authority was making 
those statements.” 

“Secrecy holds a long-run threat 
to the welfare of our atomic en- 
ergy enterprise. Because it is so 


walled off by secrecy from the le-. 


gitimate enquiry of the press, the 
Commission has not enjoyed the 
advantage of public surveillance 
and even public controversy 
through which other agencies take 
the guidance of public opinion. 

“Now, this situation is by no 
means to be charged against the 
individuals who run the Commis- 
sion. They will, without question, 
measure up to the standards of in- 
tegrity, ability and courage that 
we expect of our government of- 
ficials. It is the institution, not the 
men. Secrecy is a peculiarity of 
the AEC with which it was en- 
dowed at birth. All of us had a 
part in setting up this institution— 
the public and the press as well as 
Congress. For the pall of secrecy 
which so dangerously frustrates 
its legitimate activities, the press 
must blame itself as much as any 
other body. Our newspapers and 
magazines have sold themselves a 
gold brick. When you extract a 
banner in 64-point type out of a 
mislaid milligram of uranium, 
you have helped to create an en- 
vironment in which books are 
burned. 

“In the eloquent language of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Chairman 


the job of handling them.” 
Using a slide film presentation, 
Mr. White cited the importance of 
editing and cropping. “Closer 
cropping is more dramatic and 


d should be employed when the 


space to be given to a cut is lim- 
ited,” he said, warning, however, 
that in many instances important 
backgrounds should not be de- 
leted. 

“We can get better pictures 
when more editors are determined 
to have them,” he concluded. 


Nion R. — 
S. F. Chronicle 
Director, Dies 


San Francisco—Nion R. Tuck- 
er, 64, a trustee of the estate op- 
erating the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle and a director of the Chroni- 
cle Publishing Co., died April 22. 
He had been under treatment for a 
heart ailment. 

Mr. Tucker was trustee of the 
San Francisco Opera Association 
and of the M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, as well as of the 
estate of Mr. de Young, Chronicle 
publisher and founder. While he 
had retired from active business 
life as a partner in an investment 
banking firm here four years ago, 
his continuing activities included 
duties as civilian chief of the San 
Francisco Ordnance District, pres- 
ident of the San Francisco area 
Agricultural District, and member- 
ship in the California Horse Rac- 
ing Commission. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Phyllis de Young Tucker, a daugh- 
ter of the Chronicle founder; his 
daughter, Mrs. Dennis (Nan) Mc- 
Avoy; a brother and two sisters. 
Mrs, Tucker jis the sister of Mrs. 
George Cameron, Chronicle pub- 
lisher; Mrs. J. O. Tobin and Mrs. 
Ferdinand Thieriot. 

A son, Lt. Nion Tucker, Jr., 
was killed in Marine Corps action 
in the invasion of Iwo Jima. 
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BAILLIE’S REPORT ON U.P. 








Newsmen Run Risks 
As Individuals Now 


INDIVIDUAL reporters are very 
much more on their own now in 
covering the Cold War than they 
were during World War II, Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United 
Press Association, said this week 
at the annual meeting of United 
Press executives. 

“During the last war,” he re- 
called, “everybody knew which 
man was on which side. A corre- 
spondent was part of the army to 
which he was assigned. The army 
facilitated his travel and his com- 
munications. 

“Now many of our correspond- 
ents are functioning in countries 
which are hostile to the represen- 
tatives of a free press. They run 
the risk of expulsion and arrest. 
These men, operating under threat 
of the displeasure of the govern- 
ment, must rely on thier own good 
judgment and commonsense to 
guide them in their daily work. 

Ideological Gunpowder 

“In this country, too, reporters 
and editors bear greater responsi- 
bilities. Much of today’s news is 


the UN who look askance at 
a really free press to have been 
able so far to frustrate the com- 
pletion of an acceptable agreement 
on this subject. 

“The UN delegates have been 
helpful. They have shown repeat- 
edly, for any who required it, that 
a free press cannot be imposed 
from without. Those who enjoy 
press freedom can and should set 
an example for other nations. But 
each country must win and develop 
this freedom for itself.” 

A survey of foreign operations 
showed the U.P. serving more cli- 
ents abroad than ever before, 1,117 
in 69 countries and territories, an 
increase of 28 newspapers and 16 
radio stations over a year ago. This 
gain was made despite the forcible 
loss of clients in several areas, in- 
cluding 27 newspapers in Shanghai 
alone. 

The tabulation showed the coun- 
tries in which hundreds more news- 
papers abroad receive U.P. service 
through local agencies. It in- 
cluded all the newspapers in Japan, 
ia, Australia, New Zealand, 





loaded with ideological gunp 
Newsmen must be discerning, alert 
to balance stories presenting one 
side of an issue, by giving the op- 
posing view an opportunity to be 
heard. 

“The world’s clashing ideologies 
and beliefs are in daily conflict, 
seeking outlets for their various 
viewpoints. This war of ideas is 
news. Dispatches covering politics, 
business, labor, international af- 
fairs all reflect it. 

“Our responsibility is to report 
these developments accurately, 
fairly and impartially. In these 
tempestuous times a free press and 
radio can perform no greater serv- 
ice than to renew every day its 
endeavor to deliver the complex 
news of the world clearly, com- 
pletely, and objectively. 

Gains 142 Clients 

Mr. Baillie’s review showed that 
U.P. in the past year has had a 
net gain of 142 clients, making 
a worldwide total of 3,342 news- 
Papers and radio stations served 
directly. Not included in this 
count are 260 special clients, the 
Many newspapers abroad which 
receive U.P. dispatches through 
local news agencies, and clients 
with whom contracts have been 
signed for future service. In ad- 
dition, U.P. dispatches are received 
regularly by more than 75 ships 
at sea through a subsidiary, Ocean 
Press. 

“The efforts of the United Na- 
tions to promote freedom of in- 
formation have been useful chiefly 
for the light they have shed on 
the magnitude of the problem,” 
Mr. Baillie commented. “Obvious- 
ly there are enough members of 
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Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey and 
Spain. In 10 countries, United 
Press is the only American agency 
supplying news. 

In the United States, U. P. now 
serves more than 1,200 radio sta- 
tions, as well as more than half 
the television stations. 

13 Transmitters 

The meeting discussed plans for 
giving bigger play on U.P. wires to 
aviation, science, motion pictures 
and the stage, fashions and the 
automatic industry. 

It was noted that interest in rou- 
tine crime news seems to be falling 
off. At the same time court hear- 
ings involving political and moral 
issues, such as the New Hampshire 
mercy case and the Communist 
and Hiss trials in New York, were 
sure-fire almost everywhere. 

In the field of communications, 
a study showed the U.P. now has 
transmitters in 13 cities. In Europe, 
the U.P. leased wire has been ex- 
panded to link 25 European cities 
in 13 countries and territories with 
headquarters in London. 

In Japan, the U.P. last October 
established the first leased wire 
system for newspapers in the his- 
tory of the country. It links Tokyo 
with Osaka. 

During the past year U.P. ex- 
tended its leased wires in Canada, 
where the 7,000 mile circuit now 
spans the continent from Halifax 
to Vancouver. 

In France, virtually all clients 
now receive U.P. dispatches via 
leased wire. In Germany, gt 's 
file to the German press 
doubled from 15,000 to 30,000 
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You can make all of your deadlines in plenty of time 
when you rely on the speed of Air Express. Use it to 
ship electros, printed matter, artwork, mats. You net 
yourself extra days, and can take the time to turn out 
better jobs. 

Air Express is the world’s fastest shipping service. 
Overnight coast-to-coast shipments are routine. And 
it’s more convenient, because Air Express is door to- 
door with 24-hour special pick-up and delivery at al} 
airport cities. Rates are low: 20 lbs. goes 1200 miles. 
for $7.37, 4 lbs. for only $1.87. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages. 


World’s fastest shipping service. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices:. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments.. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division,. 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 
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Debate on Comics 
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Mr. CanirF: I think we know 
~our trade and one of the reasons J 
think we know our trade is be- 
cause of the way we came into it. 
I wasn’t so conscious until this 
morning when I looked at the 
people here how much I had 
reached my present job by way of 
picking the brains of men like you. 

Our job is with you because it 
is a fact that we are not just people 
sitting in New York drawing pic- 
tures for you to syndicate and to 
pay us for, but to use us as local 
cartoonists. The ‘minute we for- 
get the fact that we are local car- 
toonists engaged in selling your 
newspapers, then we have missed 
our point altogether, because there 
is just no excuse at all for a low- 
priced or a high-priced comic strip 
being in the newspaper unless it 
sells tomorrow’s paper. 

It is true of the cliff-hanger 
thing; it is true with Li'l Abner or 
Blondie. We have to try to get the 
nickel for tomorrow’s paper or we 
have not justified our existence. 

Never in the history of the news- 
paper business has the feature been 
as important as it is now. Our 
function of holding interest is to 
offset the fact that the news flash is, 
no longer important. You do not 
sell extras on the street as you 
once did. The television news- 
reel has taken away the headline 
qualities of the newspaper’s pic- 
tures. It becomes necessary for us 
to appear in the paper to hold the 
reader’s interest. We are the 
liaison between you and your 
reader in the twenty-four hours be- 
tween his purchases of your news- 
— ’ That is-what we:attempt to 


I da not attempt to attribute to 
the comic strip qualities they do 
not deserve. No comic strip has 
ever come close to that of a given 
news story or that of a given. pic- 
ture on a given day in human in- 
terest, but the greatest story or the 
most vivid photographic beat fin- 
ally runs its course and, though 
well remembered, sooner or later 
ceases to have value to the publi- 
cation as a certain holder of circu- 
lation. 

It always gives me pleasure to 
hear some latter-day Anthony 
Trollope complain that “one can- 
not travel about America without 
encountering the veddy same little 
pictures in each newspaper.” 

Far from indicating assembly 
line thinking, it demonstrates the 
unity of basic markets that has en- 
abled motor car manufacturers in 
Detroit to produce cars with inter- 
changeable parts, obtainable at the 
remotest filling station 3,000 miles 
away without. payment of duty, 
where gasoline and oil are charge- 
able on a credit card good in any 
state in the Union. 

The sectionalized and localized 
differences in reader interest seem 
negligible when one considers 
that no syndicate has a written 
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tule or style sheet to guide the 
new cartoonist. 

Granting this initial interest 
and his obvious value to the in- 
dividual newspapers to which his 
feature is sold, the cartoonist is 
bound on his part to produce an 
entertainment device that is a 
vaudeville of attractions. Great 
humor strips such as “Blondie” 
and “Li'l Abner” seldom need 
more than the one facet to recom- 
mend them, but, as with any nov- 
elist, we who do the narrative 
cartoons have the use of all the 
human emotions to vary the fare 
and make ourselves valuable to 
individual clients in each city. It 
does not matter why the person 
buys the strip—for humor or for 
adventure or for escape or for 
the pleasure they get out of it— 
as long as he pays his money and 
we cause him to pay his money 
we have justified our existence in 
your newspaper. * 

Mr. Isaacs: I think there is 
a good deal wrong with comic 
strips. I do not say all comic 
strips—and I do not even say 
many comic strips. But I think 
there is enough wrong with 
enough comic strips to -be a 
matter of grave concern to all 
of us here. 

I speak for scores of my col- 
leagues, many of whom have 
talked with me earnestly in the 
corridors adjoining this room and 
in some of the other retreats in 
this building. They are all con- 
cerned. Most of us devote about 
10%, more or less, of our total 
news content to comic strips. 
That is a tremendous proportion 
given over to one, single type of 
presentation. Monopoly cities, 
of course, can get away with less 
space, but in competitive news- 
paper situations, it is generally 
true that the percentage runs 
higher—in some cases as high as 
12%. 


I suppose that is the greatest 
endorsemert of comic strips pos- 
sible. We consider them vital 
and . Among the people 
here who have talked to me, one 
of their big complaints is that 
the comics are no.longer funny. 
That has been answered in part 
today by the observations of what 
the people want being an adven- 
ture or escape comic strip. I am 
willing to agree. But the biggest 
complaint seems to center around 
the fact that in many comic strips 
the function of editorship has 
been surrendered to the syndi- 
cate and to the comic strip artist. 

Mr. White on this platform yes- 
terday during his magnificent pic- 
ture demonstration spoke about 
prudery in news picture judgment, 
and I agree with him on many, 
many points; however, what is 
true in New York or Chicago or 
Los Angeles or St. Louis is not 
necessarily true in ia, Mis- 
souri, or Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
These daily newspapers in cities 
of that size and larger cities are 
not edited by prudes, but I think 





it is fairly safe to say that the 
readership is not as sophisticated. 

What recourse has an editor in 
these small cities or in even some 
of the larger ones when he thinks 
that the comic strip artist has 
gone over the line? He writes a 
letter to the syndicate. 

The question is: How is that 
letter treated? Usually he gets 
a nice placating answer saying 
that they are taking it up with 
the artist and ‘that they hope to 
do something about it, but what 
they do with it, of course, is file, 
fumble and forget. 

I think all of us are interested 
in the problem of the youngsters. 
The comics in many instances are 
their first introduction to medi- 
ocrity. Somehow, in some way, 
we are going to have to do some- 
thing about this mental marijuana 
we feed our kids. 

I am glad that Milt Caniff was 
on this panel because I can say 
that he is one comic strip cartoon- 
ist with a real sense of responsi- 
bility. I hope that Milt can con- 
vey to his fellow-cartoonists in 
their society the need for some 
kind of responsible editing. 

Unfortunately, there are not 
very many in the cartoon business 
with that attitude, because we 
have other cartoonists about 
which I have written a good many 
letters which have been filed, 
fumbled and forgotten. 

It seems to me that too many 
newspaper editors in this country 
and too many newspaper cartoon- 
ists are shutting their eyes to the 
agitation in many responsible or- 
ganizations about comic strips, 
and I am not talking about comic 
books. 

I think many of you know 
about the diligent efforts"made by 


the Criminal Law Section of the 


American Bar Association to 
come to grips with this matter. 

A good friend of many of us 
here is James V. Bennett, Direc- 
tor of Prisons of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, who serves as Secretary 
of the Criminal Law Section of 
the American Bar Association. 
He is here in this room today. 
Jim has spent years studying this 
whole general problem and he 
sent me a letter and a lot of 
material showing the kind of 
things that are going on in the 
country. 

I would like to read a part of 
Jim’s letter to you. He says that 
he has heard debates on the same 
issue and lots of times there is 
a good deal of banter and wise- 
cracking to put across the ideas 
of the comic strip cartoonist, 
which usually is to the effect that 
kids are pretty realistic people 
and are not taken in by the stuff 
they read in the comics, nor do 
they try to imitate the sort of 
things that are depicted in the 
script. 


Here I quote directly: 

“My feeling is that the best 
sort of answer to this type of 
approach is that some comic 


strips are in no sense harmful 
and give the young reader an. es- 
cape from the sometimes stuffy 
and not infrequently sordid stories 
appearing in news columns, but 
to insist that the comics be care- 
fully chosen, given careful edi- 
torial scrutiny, be not used as a 
propaganda medium as is fre- 
quently the case (e.g., “Little Or- 
phan Annie”), and keep out of 
them realistic blood and thunder 
that can be imitated by young 
people. I think that the comics 
are very vulnerable on the point 
that none of them I have ever 
seen are really character-building, 
contain any attractive characters 
that the young person can hero- 
worship, or have any literary 
value. Most of them are trash 
from the literary standpoint, usu- 
ally contain very little humor and 
not infrequently are a mark and 
measure of editorial and news 
standards.” 


It seems to me what the comic 
strip artist in America has to 
realize is that we and he are a 
team, that we deserve some voice 
in the editing or at least that we 
deserve an earnest hearing. 

What we need is a reform on 
the editing level. Newspaper car- 
toonists, generally speaking, have 
to grow up, and I think we have 
had enough of what amounts to 
a very bad case of progressive 
retrogression. 

RICHARD CLARKE, New York 
Daily News: I want to take ex- 
ception to one of Mr. Isaacs’ com- 
ments. He says that letters of 
complaint about comic strips are 
filed, and forgotten. I cannot 
presume to speak for syndicates 
generally, but I can speak for one 
and we do not get many letters, 
not as many as we should get. 
But when we get them, we see 
that they go to the artist and we 
make a few editorial comments 
ourselves if we think the com- 
plaint is justified. As I said, we 
do not get enough letters and | 
think the editors who have 
thoughts on these matters would 
help us a lot if they would take 
a little more time to write. 

Paut S. Watcott, Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette: Would it be 
in order to ask for an expression 
of sentiment here on the question 
that was raised with respect to 
these commercial promotions. Do 
they help the strip or not? 

CHAIRMAN MCKNIGHT: We will 
have a show of hands first on 
the “Li'l Abner” characters sold 
commercially as dolls by those 
who object. 

[There were three.] 

CHAIRMAN MCKNIGHT: Now a 
show of hands by those who ob- 
ject to the use of “Li'l Abner” 


characters in advertising cam- 
paigns. 

[There were approximately 40 
to 50.] 


CHAIRMAN MCKNIGHT: On the 
first issue you are out in the 
clear. On the second one it is 
fairly well divided. 
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State to Investigate 
Herald Tribune Rumor 


New York State’s attorney 
general, Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
is investigating to determine 
whether rumors about the New 
York Herald Tribune are part of 
a systematic campaign of ma- 
licious mischief. 

Mr. Goldstein would not dis- 
close the method of his inquiry, 
but he said he was acting on a 
formal complaint made by attor- 
neys for the newspaper. 

“The facts which have been 
presented to me,” he said, “cer- 
tainly require action in the public 
interest. The possibility that an 
organized attack is being made on 
a newspaper reflects danger not 
only to the newspaper and its 
staff members but to the public 
which depends so strongly on a 
free flow of news. 

Pressure by Rumor 

“Pressure by false rumor can 
become a serious threat not only 
to the New York Herald Tribune 
but to any member of the free 
press.” 

In a conference with the state’s 
chief law officer, Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid, president of the 
Herald Tribune, said: 

“I have never had nor do I 
have any intention of selling or 
attempting to sell the New York 
Herald Tribune. No one has ever 
been authorized to engage in any 
discussions on behalf of the paper 
looking to its sale, much less to 
offer it for sale. 

“The New York Herald Trib- 
une is operating on a profitable 
basis as it has continuously for 
many years. Its daily circulation 
is at a postwar high. Its adver- 
tising exceeds that of 1949. It is 
against this background that seem- 
ingly organized rumors so pre- 
posterous as to include the pos- 
sibility of mergers with other 
newspapers or even loans from 
other newspapers have been cir- 
culated. 

“I can state without qualifica- 
tion that at no time have. I ever 
had any discussion of any nature 
whatsoever with any one looking 
toward the sale of all or of any 
part of the New York Herald 
Tribune.” 

Interview Recalled 

In February, Mrs. Reid told 
Eprror & PUBLISHER (E & P, Feb. 
25, page 5) that all such rumors 
were false and she produced a 
written memo she had prepared 
for publication at the time of the 
sale of the New York Sun in 
January. It read: “The New 
York Herald Tribune has never 
been for sale, it is not for sale 
now and there is no possibility of 
considering an offer for its pur- 
chase.” 

At the time of the interview 
with Mrs. Reid, E&P had re- 


ceived a letter from the Cowles 
interests stating emphatically, in 
denial of current rumors, that 
they had never been approached 
with a view to negotiating for the 
Herald Tribune, and also that they 
had no interest in such a transac- 
tion, if any were possible. 

Shortly after the story in E & P, 
columnists in Chicago and New 
York reported that Roy W. How- 
ard, president-editor of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
had taken an option on the Herald 
Tribune. On the end of the W-T 
and S story concerning the state 
investigation this week, Mr. How- 
ard appended a note, saying: 

Howard Denies Option 

“A New York gossip columnist 
stated recently that the Scripps- 
Howard N papers had ¢ 
an option for the purchase of the 
Herald Tribune. There was not 
the slightest reason for this state- 
ment. No one in Scripps-Howard 
ever had or sought or considered 
an option or any other approach 
to the purchase of the Herald 
Tribune. The statement was com- 
pletely and unequivocally without 
justification.” 

Mrs. Reid has retained the law 
firm of Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & 
Reindel to handle the matter, 
pressing for a full investigation 
under the terms of the General 
Business Law which makes it il- 
legal for any two or more persons 
to combine to eliminate a going 
business or to attempt to impair 
its value or ability to compete 
through such unfair methods as 
defamation or disparaging state- 
ments. 

Violators under this section are 
liable to a year in jail, a $5,000 
fine, or both, Mr. Goldstein point- 
ed out. 

John P. Cahill, chief of Mrs. 
Reid’s attorneys, is a former dep- 
uty state attorney general who 
made a reputation as the Nemesis 
of rackets and gangsters. He has 
since served as U. S. district at- 
torney and handled the Supreme 
Court phase of the Associated 
Press anti-trust case a few years 
ago. 


eo 

Tillinghast Retired, 
Auer Announces 

H. M. Tillinghast has retired as 
chairman of the board of directors 
of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., but con- 
tinues as a member of the Board, 
Joseph L. Auer, president and 





chief executive officer of the print- 
ing press manufacturer, an- 
nounces. 


Neil P. Cullom, general counsel 
to R. Hoe & Co. and a member 
of its board of directors for thir- 
teen years, was elected chairman 
to succeed Mr. Tillinghast who 
retired because of illness. 
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Atlanta Papers 
Name Kelly Smith 


Kelly Smith Co., newspaper 
representatives, was named this 
week as national advertising rep- 
resentatives for all Atlanta news- 
papers. 

Effective May 15, Kelly Smith 
will represent the Atlanta Journal, 
evening, the Atlanta Constitution, 
morning, and the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, Sunday. 





Laurence of Times 
Gets Lasker Award 


William L. Laurence, science 
reporter for the New York Times, 
received $500 and a statuette of 
the Winged Victory of Samoth- 
race at a dinner of the National 
Association of Science Writers, 
April 25. The Albert and Mary 
Lasker Award was for his work 
on the development of cortisone 
and ACTH. 

Mr. Laurence not only reported 
the possibilities of cortisone, “but 
also gave scientists a new lead 
on the possibilities for mass pro- 


duction of the new drug,” the 
citation said. 
Herbert and Dixie Leppert 


Yahraés received the award in the 
magazine field, for an article in 
Collier's, “Our Daughter Is An 
Epileptic.” Mr. and Mrs. Yahraes 
met while working on the New 
Orleans (La.) Item. He was con- 
nected for several years with As- 
sociated Press Newsfeatures, be- 
came an editor of PM, and in 
1943 won a Nieman Fellowship. 
He has been free-lancing since 
1946, 


Pottstown Mercury 
Wins Gold Medal 


A Pennsylvania daily which 
fought against the construction of 
“fire-trap” apartments and spot- 
lighted fire hazards in local school 
buildings will receive the annual 
Gold Medal of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 
outstanding public service in fire 
prevention during 1949. 

The Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury 
was selected for this honor by 
a committee of judges from the 
newspaper field. Honorable Men- 
tion citations will be presented 
to the Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
Chronicle; Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph; Moberly (Mo.) Monitor- 
Index; Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
News-Press, and Staten Island 
(N. Y.) Advance. 

” 


Million for Connie 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia 
Sunday: Bulletin collected more 
than a million signatures on scrolls 
distributed throughout the country 
to honor Connie Mack on his 50th 
anniversary as manager of the 
Athletics baseball club. The 
scrolls were presented to Mr. 
Mack by Sports Editor Ed Pollock 
at Shibe Park April 21. 


es 
N. Y. Times 
J 
Wins Ayer Cup 
= -_ 
Twice in Row 

PHILADELPHIA — For the second 
year in a row the New York 
Times has been awarded the F. 
Wayland Ayer Cup for excellence 
in typography, press work and 
make-up by judges of the 20th 
Annual Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography, sponsored by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. More than 840 
English-language dailies entered. 

The Times now has two of the 
three victories necessary to retire 
the silver trophy, which was 
placed in competition in 1946 
after the New York Herald Trib- 
une had retired the second trophy. 
The Herald Tribune also won the 
first trophy permanently in 1936. 
The Times has now won the 
Ayer Cup six times and the Her- 
ald Tribune seven times. 

In the classification for news- 
papers of more than 50,000 cir- 
culation, honorable mentions went 
to the Christian Science Monitor, 
New York Herald Tribune and 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer. 

In the 10,000 to 50,000 class, 
mentions went to the Kingsport 
(Tenn.) Times, Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph and Michigan City 
(Ind.) News-Dispatch. All are 
newcomers to the award list. 

Keeping pace with the Kings- 
port Times was the Kingsport 
(Tenn.) News in the less-than- 
10,000 class, winning second hon- 
orable mention. Other winners in 
this class were the Paris (Ill.) 
Beacon-News, and Dixon (ill.) 
Evening Telegraph. None of 
these :papers had previously won 
awards. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Mir- 
ror, featuring an unusual first-page 
layout with a dominant headline 
above the logotype and a single 
huge photo, won the honorable 
mention for tabloids regardless of 
circulation. 

Judges were Raymond Loewy, 
industrial designer; E. McKnight 
Kauffer,. artist, and Frank M. 
Sherman, secretary and executive 
director of the International Typo- 
graphic Composition Association. 

All judges agreed the most im- 
portant factor in choosing winners 
was a balanced make-up and har- 
mony among type styles. They al- 
so agreed that front-page photo- 
graphs were desirable but that 
they should be either balanced 
against each other or centered on 
the page, rather than staggered in 
the layout. They expressed some 
curiosity over the fact that photos 
were not used more frequently. 


Judge McDevitt Dies 

Judge Harry S. McDevitt, 65, 
a former Philadelphia newspaper- 
man, died April 23 at Atlantic 
City. He was a brother of George 
A. McDevitt, newspaper represen- 
tative. 
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‘Compromise’ Drawn 


On Covenant Art. 17 


Lake Success—United Nations 
diplomats were given another 
chance this week to air their 
opinions about the world press. 

The issue came up in the Hu- 
man Rights Commission where— 
despite the absence of the boy- 
cotting Soviet bloc—the UN is 
continuing its three-year-old job 
of trying to write an international 
treaty to be known as the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. 

For three-debate-filled days, the 
Commission had sought a way to 
write into the global pact a series 
of provisions that would guaran- 
tee to all persons full freedom of 
information—whether in the press, 
the arts or any other media. 


Grievances Recited 

At first glance, their desire ap- 
peared simply to find the for- 
mula giving the greatest guarantee 
of freedom of expression. As the 
debate started, however, it became 
apparent that the delegates from 
India, Egypt, Lebanon, Yugoslavia 
and other states had some serious 
grievances against the press of the 
Western democracies. This free- 
dom, they felt, could not be un- 
bridled liberty; it must be subject 
to certain curbs. 

At the end of their labors, the 
Commission members came up 
with a much-amended “compro- 
mise” formula. While they ap- 
proved this formula without a 
dissenting vote, one-by-one, the 
representatives from the Unitea 
States, Britain, Australia, India, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Yugoslavia and 
other states, indicated they were 
far from pleased with the end- 
result. 

If approved in July by the 
Commission’s parent organ—the 
Economic and Social Council— 
and the General Assembly this 
fall, the provisions adopted this 
week will go into the covenant 
as Article 17. (See comment by 
Erwin D. Canham on Page 104.) 

Under its terms, states which 
sign the future pact will be le- 
gally bound to uphold the free- 
dom to “seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas of all kinds, 
regardless of frontiers, either or- 
ally, in writing or in print, in the 
form of art or through any other 
media.” 

These liberties are somewhat 
restricted by the next paragraph, 
which reads: 

“This right (freedom of infor- 
mation) shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are pursuant 
to law and necessary for the pro- 
tection of national security, public 
order, safety, health or morals, or 
the reputations or rights of 
others.” 

The U. S. Attitude 

Approval of these so-called per- 
mitted restrictions, has caused 
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some apprehension here that the 
newspapers, wire services, radio 
and other mass media in the 
United States, will not welcome 
a UN pact that suggests for ex- 
ample that a bar upon their free- 
dom could be imposed upon their 
overseas personnel. 

For the United States, James 
Simsarian repeatedly warned the 
Commission against the adoption 
of any crippling limitations which 
would transform the article on 
free expression into a repressive 
measure. 

Unsuccessfully, the United 
States representative also sought 
to make it crystal clear that the 
entire article was aimed at elimi- 
nating “government interference” 
in the exercise of freedom of in- 
formation. 

“This proposal,” Mr. Simsarian 
explained, “is deliberately framed 
to make it absolutely clear that 
the freedom to be guaranteed is 
against governmental interference. 
Extension of this guarantee to 
cover the area of so-called pri- 
vate infringements on freedom of 
information would lead to a dan- 
gerous expansion of governmental 
authority over the freedom of in- 
dividuals.” 

“What would be the limit of 
such authority? Can democratic 
governments oblige themselves to 
force publishers to print the opin- 
ions of any person or group? 
Should governments force labor 
unions or other free associations 
to listen to the views of those 
who do not agree with them? We 


cannot permit ourselves to de- 


stroy the effectiveness of a legal 
instrument by dealing with un- 
known and unpredictable prob- 
lems. We must limit this proposal 
against government interference 
only.” 

Over his protests, however, the 
Commission struck out of the ar- 
ticle all reference to a curb on 
government control—after dele- 
gates from other states insisted 
that not only the state—but other 
forces—could interfere with free- 
dom of information. 

By a 6 to 5 vote, the Commis- 
sion rejected a controversial In- 
dian amendment which would 
have introduced in the text a 
further restriction against “false 
or distorted reports which under- 
mine friendly relations between 
peoples and states.” 

In putting forward this sugges- 
tion, supported strongly by Yugo- 
slavia, Mrs. Hansa Mehta of India 
maintained that her country, its 
peoples and government had been 
much-maligned by the powerful 
press organs of other states. 

An even more controversial 
proposal came from the Egyptian 
delegate who sought to penalize 
the press for “any offense com- 


mitted through the press against 
a sovereign or head of state.” 
The Egyptian delegate withdrew 
this amendment—albeit reluctant- 
ly—but only after making it plain 
that his government was incensed 
over the Western press’ reports 
that Egypt’s King Farouk had 
broken up a marriage between 
two young subjects in order to 
marry the girl himself. 
Another Try At Info Pact 

The Human Rights Commis- 
sion voted this week—over United 
States objections—to ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly to make another 
stab at the drafting of a special 
global pact on freedom of in- 
formation. 

Proposed three years ago, the 
info pact was shelved by the last 
General Assembly after the 
smaller states succeeded in load- 
ing down the future treaty with 
so many restrictive measures that 
it was feared the pact would not 
protect but, deny freedom of in- 
formation. 

Without success, the United 
States urged the Commission not 
to “prejudge” the issue by in- 
structing the Assembly to com- 
plete the ill-fated pact and to 
leave such a decision to the As- 
sembly itself. 

The United States was over- 
ruled by a coalition of small pow- 
ers who hope that the treaty—if 
and when it is written—will give 
them some defense against some 
of the less-popular practices of 
the powerful American press or- 
gans and wire services, which they 
feel have frequently given unfa- 
vorable and biased accounts of 
conditions abroad. 


Labor Report 


continued from page 10 








change in federal law which 
marked the launching of the ITU 
no-contract policy, are now nego- 
tiating renewal of agreements hut 
there are still 224 cities in which 
relations with the typographical 
union are not covered by formal 
agreement plus 17 ITU mailer ju- 
risdictions in the same category. 
Contracts with ITU groups, how- 
ever, are being renewed at a slow 
pace. 
Contracts 

For the fourth successive year, 
there has been a slight decline in 
the total number of editorial and 
commercial contracts on file in 
the Chicago office. However, the 
decline during the past year is par- 
tially produced by merger of two 
newspapers—although there has 
been an aggregate decrease in 


newspaper labor relations indicate 
that an optimistic outlook is war- 
ranted, there are several distinctly 
unfavorable trends. While the past 
year has revealed a decrease in 
the number of additional strikes, a a 
more realistic union approach in 
oon negotiations, an increase in 
arbitration activity, exceptional 
progress in mechanical 
greater interest in personnel ad- 
ministration, and a better relation- 
ship between publishers and em- 
ployees, we must give more atten- 
tion to the steful extr 
some unions have imposed. 

The Committee has persistently 
hammered on the theme that news- 
paper economics demand a more 
Tealistic attitude by employee rep- 
resentatives; that it is high time 
to abandon the practice of grant- 
ing increases merely because some 
other paper followed that course; 
that a cooperative attitude by em- 
ployee groups may not be ex- 
pected until publishers themselves 
understand the zenith level to 
which newspaper costs have soared 
in the last decade. 

The most critical labor cost 
problem facing the newspaper 
business today continues to be the 
problem of overtime. Overtime, 
the exception in almost every 
other industry, continues to be the 
rule in newspaper mechanical de- 
partments. 

Restrictive apprentice ratios and 
inflexible requirements as to ap- 
prenticeship terms have combined 
to create a bottleneck at the very 
source of manpower supply so that 
a chronic shortage of labor re- 
mains year after year, despite 
available jobs at top wages. This 
is the basic cause behind the over- 
time waste, which not infrequent- 
ly comes to fifteen or twenty per 
cent of total payroll. But there are 
other accentuating factors. Re- 
duced work weeks, excessive pen- 
alty rates for holiday work, fixed 
schedules of overmanning, and 
outright “make-work,” notably the 
ITU practice of reproducing local 
advertisements previously set else- 
where—all these have contributed 
to this chronic and critical situa- 
tion. 

The Chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Special Standing Com- 
mittee have given increasing at- 
tention to the overtime problem 
during the past year. Every effort 
is being made to encourage and 
assist publishers and local unions 
to work out the problem at the 
individual plant level—which is 
where it exists and where it must 
be solved. Reports from ANPA 
members, particularly in the 
smaller cities, indicate that sub- 
stantial gress is being achi 
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Guild affiliation with papers 
during the past year. 
In the decade that preceded the 
year 1948, the Guild 
a steady net gain in negotiation of 
newspaper contracts. That trend 
stopped in 1948. During the past 
two years, there has been a re- 
duction in the total number of 
Guild contracts with newspapers. 
Although late developments in 


But the Committee continues to 
regard every hour of overtime as 
sheer economic waste and will not 
relax its efforts until overtime 
waste has been eliminated wher- 
ever possible. 
GEORGE N. DALE, Chairman, 

Raymond B. Botto 
Benjamin J. Foley 

Bert N. Hone 
Franklin be ge 
Hugh P. Walls 
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AP Rule on Photos 


Continued from page 11 


for restrictive action by foreign 
governments. 

“Under this type of pressure, 
the Associated Press has refused 
to resort to any form of journal- 
istic pandering to win favors or 
preferential treatment,” Mr. Strat- 
ton read. “The technique of writ- 
ing ‘softly’ instead of boldly is an 
expedient that sometimes gains 
temporary advantages. But the 
Board is confident that the staff has 
the full support of the member- 
ship in refusing to such 
tactics. Maintaining the ideal of 
objective reporting is still more im- 
portant than any other consider- 
ation.” 

Restrictions on the free flow of 
news, it was noted, is not limited 
to Communist-controlled areas. In 
some parts of western Europe, as 
well as in Asia, Africa, South and 
Central America, varying degrees 
of censorship or officially imposed 
regulations continually hamper re- 
porters or bar access to news 
sources completely. 

It's Not Too Easy Here 

And difficulties arise also, the re- 
port said, in gathering news and 
repeating it impartially within the 
United States. 

“Barriers, governmental and pri- 
vate,” the report said, “must be 
surmounted if we are to get the 
truth and report it so that its 
significance may be evaluated.” 

Despite the obstacles, the Board 
felt the membership wanted the 
AP to maintain its dominant posi- 
tion — “especially under current 
conditions when as never before 
the people of the world need to 
be informed accurately and speed- 
ily of all major news develop- 
ments.” 

Among the methods proposed 
to promote this ideal, the Board 
suggested increased exchange of 
newsphotos. The Board said it 
had not pressed this matter earlier 

a few bers have long- 
standing contractual obligations 
which militate against such full 
cooperation with the organization. 

Don’t Rush Things 

“Furthermore,” the Board said, 
“we desire to avoid unreasonably 
complicating the situation, espe- 
cially until it has been demon- 
strated that the cooperative prin- 
ciple in the news picture field 
could equal in effectiveness the in- 
ter-exchange system long ago 
achieved in textual news.” 

The amendment will be submit- 
ted for vote of the members. 

AP services now go to 67 coun- 
tries outside the United States, 
it was said. This was a net 
of three over the year. Six coun- 
tries were dropped from coverage 
b of the increasing costs. In 
nine other countries, service was 
established. 

Fifteen newspapers joined the 
AP last year, the reported noted. 
This brought total newspaper 
membership to 1,723. Radio mem- 
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bership grew from 940 to 1,048. 
And more than 1,200 newspapers 
and radio stations abroad now take 
the news service. A slightly larger 
number abroad take the photo 
service, 

Growth of the AP over the past 
decade or more was attributed in 
part to the work of the directors 
who were retiring. Joseph R. 
Knowland of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune expressed gratitude for 
their services and declared: 

“Despite the loss of the anti- 
trust suit, AP has emerged better, 
more cooperative than ever before 
in its history.” 

President McLean stepped down 
from the rostrum to speak as a 
member in praise of the four di- 
rectors who had decided to step 
out in conformance with the wishes 
of the membership, expressed in 
1942, that no director serve more 
than three consecutive terms on 
the board. 

Century of Service 

Mr. McLean said AP had been 
greatly enriched by the long, active 
service of Paul Patterson, Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun; Edward H. But- 
ler, Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News; George F. Booth, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, a charter mem- 
ber, and Josh L. Horne, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram. Their 
years of service to the Board, Mr. 
McLean remarked, total more than 
a century. 

Members were reminded that 
some of these men were retiring 
even before completing the three- 
term period, following the example 
set by Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, two years ago, and 
by E. K. Gaylord, publisher of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Okla- 
homan, last year. 

The restrictive by-law does not 
become fully effective until next 
year. 
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General Eisenhower spoke as 
both a soldier and educator. He 
praised newspapers for the job 
they did during the war. But, he 
declared, freedom of the press does 
not stand alone. 

“We must stand for individual 
freedom and for those things that 
are going to preserve the political 
and economic freedom of each 
one of us,” he said. 

In his speech were several sharp 
comments on matters affecting the 
press or the operations of some 
newspapers. 

“Censorship,” he said, “is a stu- 
pid and shallow way of approach- 
ing the solution-to:any problem. 
Though sometimes necessary,: as 
witness a professional and techni- 
cal secret that may have a bearing 
upon the welfare and very safety 
of this country, we should be very 
careful in the way we apply it 
because in censorship always lurks 
the very great danger of working 
to the disadvantage of the great 
American nation.” 

No Fast Answers 

The rule to apply, he said, is 
whether the American public, with 
the facts at hand, can actually 
make a decision on the particu- 
lar point. If the subject is suffi- 
ciently professional or technical, 
the General said, there would be 
no possibility of a great electorate 
making its own decision on the 
question. 

He blamed some of the bewil- 
derment of the American public, 
waking up from a dream of actual 
and permanent peace, on the per- 
sons who, as leaders, give fast and 
unreasoned answers to all ques- 
tions. 

Public confusion is compounded, 
he said, “by the fact that we can 
find any day somebody, often 
people who have a right to be 
considered as leaders or at least 
we have a right to look on them 
as leaders, ‘shooting from the hip’ 


in their readiness to give us didac- 
tic, arbitrary, complete answers 
about many things on which we 
need facts and interpretation and 
not merely _Somgone’s prejudiced 
view or a view in the great hope 
that it will be popular for that Par- 
ticular day, time or locality.” 

General Eisenhower gave sup- 
port to columnists for their inter- 
pretation of news. 

“It is well for us that people 
are helping to interpret it,” he 
said, “but, above all means, we 
need that function of the news- 
paper that brings us day-to-day 
the facts of this world so that this 
great public opinion can be based 
mot upon prejudice and not upon 
our resentment of the Redcoats 
that lived upon the Bostonian in 
1775 but on what is happening to 
us in ’50.” 

General Eisenhower called to 
the dias C. M. Harger, 87-year-old 
president-editor of the Abilene 
(Kan.) Daily Reflector-Chronicle, 
and presented him as the home- 
town friend who helped him to get 
into West Point. Later, Mr. Harger 
told newsmen he had tried to get 
young Eisenhower into Annapolis 
at first. 

“I would like very much to see 
Ike President of the United States,” 
said Mr. Harger. “I would do 
anything I could to help.” 

APME Work Described 

Frank J. Starzel, general man- 
ager of the AP, praised the work 
of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors’ Association for provid- 
ing liaison between “those who 
make and those who use the news 
report.” 

Mr. Starzel called on the man- 
aging editors to make their first 
report at an annual AP meeting 
in the 17 years of the associa- 
tion’s work. 

Ways in which the APME 

(Continued on page 134) 
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group has been able to improve 
the a daily report of the AP were 
detailed by Lee Hills, managing 
editor of the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald, and president of the associa- 
tion; Malcolm Bingay, editorial 
director of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press; William P. Steven, 
assistant executive editor of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune; L. R. Blanchard, general 
executive editor of the Gannett 
Newspapers, and James S. Pope, 
managing editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

“We're concerned about rising 
costs that cut the margin of 
profit,” said Mr. Hills. “Some 
are worried about the competitive 
squeeze in their cities. We won- 
der whether television will grab 
off part of our advertising dollar 
and weaken our hold on readers. 

Importance of News 

“But it’s the product that usu- 
ally makes or breaks a news- 

paper,” he reminded. “The core 
of the product—in fact, our rea- 
son for being, whatever else we 
use to embellish it—the core of 
the product is news. If the news 
is so well hangled that people 
read it more and more, they'll 
read the ads more and more. 
took statesmanship and 
great courage for Kent Cooper to 
invite public scrutiny and criti- 
cism of the news service that al- 
ready ranks tops in the world. 
The APME is your tool for get- 
ting a mass impact—for injecting 
member ideas into the service. It 
is a watchdog. It’s a big squawk 
box for making your wants known 
to y bering that no 
matter where you sit, you are the 
Associated Press.” 

Mr. Bingay, too, pounded home 
the supreme value of news. 

“I say to you again, the news 
is the thing, the raw breaking 
smashing news, not organization,” 
declared Mr. Bingay. “A vibrant, 
throbbing journalism that be- 
speaks the zest and the joy of 
life knows no rules and regula- 
tions for he who has written the 
last textbook is stuck with it. 
The sparkle that is spontaneous, 
the yeast of any good story is 
easily killed by me brutal pencil 
of a literal-minded editor. 

“Don’t grow old,” advised Mr. 
Bingay. “Don’t be encrusted with 
the barnacles of tradition. Throw 
away your rule books. Speak na- 
turally as good editors always do 

they are themselves. Keep 
young, for in youth alone is there 
any hope for mankind.” 

Mr. Steven reviewed the con- 
tinuing study made by the man- 
aging editors of the AP news re- 
port at the suggestion of Mr. 
Cooper so the AP will have the 
counsel and criticism of the edi- 
tors the year around. 

“Then the committees went to 
work,” said Mr. Steven. “They 
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read their section of the report. 


well, almost relished—every in- 
adequacy. You've never seen zeal 
like that of a managing editor on 
crusade!” 

In the field of membership par- 
ticipation, Steven reported 
significant progress but said there 
are still cities of 15,000 popula- 
tion which supply the AP with 
fewer than 50 stories a year—less 
than one a week. 

Mr. Blanchard, too, said par- 
ticipation is on the upgrade. 
Slides were projected on a screen 
to show notable news pictures of 
the last year furnished the AP by 
cooperative member papers. 

“You who have sent your edi- 
tors to APME meetings have been 
more than repaid,” observed Mr. 
Blanchard. “You are repaid in an 
improved news report’ which 
means readers. You are repaid 
in another, more intangible way, 
by improvement in your editors. 
You must know that no man can 
work intensively on newspaper 
problems without being a better 
man for it.” 

Mr. Pope recalled that the AP 
embraces 1,700 newspapers and 
1,100 radio stations in the United 
States alone, has 3,000 employes, 
and utilizes 150 Wirephoto instru- 
ments, 5,000 printers and 275,000 
miles of leased wire. 

A Million Words 

“The Associated Press is simply 
one word after another on paper,” 
he said. “That is why, acknowl- 
edging technical and administra- 
tive excellence, the APME has de- 
voted its studies more and more 
to AP writing. One million words 
a day—almost twice as many as 
in Webster’s dictionary. 

“But what words?” asked Mr. 
Pope. “How are they chosen, 
arranged, molded to record the 
daily history of two billion people 
in dynamic movement toward 
their destinies?” 

Dr. Rudolf Flesch was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Pope about his 
work in analyzing AP reports for 
readability. Dr. Flesch said he 
had looked at approximately 6,- 
000,000 words of AP copy and 
had actually analyzed 120,000. 

“I use a mathematical formula 
by which I measure readability,” 
said Dr. Flesch. “In general, the 
formula puts a premium on short 
words, short sentences, and writ- 
ing that brings in people. In 
other words, it translates the long 
accepted rules of good news writ- 
ing into quantities that can be 
measured objectively. I feel that 
most good writing is simple. 

“I also feel that ‘writing down’ 
is bad,” he added. “I am not 
saying that all newspapers should 
be written for morons, but I do 
say that they should be written 
for people who are in a hurry and 
have little, if any, background in- 
formation.” 


















































ACROSS THE BORDER—AP General Manager Frank J. Starzel, at 

left. receives pledge of continued co-operation from Gillis Purcell, 

at right, Canadian Press GM. with approval of Herve Major, center, 
new CP president. 


The outstanding fault in copy 
produced at high speed was found 
by Dr. Flesch to be lack of or- 


ganization. 
Summarizing the talks, Mr. 
Hills said: “There is a marked 


and steady improvement in the 
written news report. The entire 
AP staff is making an intensive 
effort to write the news simply, 
clearly and understandably. 

“There is a revitalizing of mem- 
bership cooperation, but still not 
enough,” continued Mr. Hills. 
“There is a whole list of gains 
in the specialized and depart- 
mental AP operations. Yet we 
have only started. More than 100 
managing editors are working on 
the studies this year. 

“Two months ago, we em- 
barked on what we now call a 
content study,” he reported. “A 
special committee was asked to 
explore some very special ques- 
tions: What interests the read- 
ing public? How can newspapers 
attract more readers? What. are 
the best means of holding them? 
What are the fields of reader in- 
terest that newspapers have failed 
to cultivate, or, by treating too 
casually, have surrendered to 
other media? 

“I am confident that the AP 
men and the editors who are 
working on this will come up with 
findings of extreme importance 
before this year is out,” Mr. Hills 


promised. 
Norman E. Isaacs, managing 
editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) 


Star-Times, was introduced as the 
chairman of the continuing study 
in 1950. 

After the two-hour APME re- 
port session, J. N. Heiskell, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock, who last year raised 
the question of what the associa- 
tion had accomplished, said he 
was not satisfied. 

“My questions are 


un- 
answered,” said Mr. kell 


still 
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way, Washington (D. C.) Star; 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram; E. Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat and 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New 
York Times. 

The AP board as now consti- 
tuted, with year in which member 
was elected, is: 

Term expiring 1951 
J. R. Knowland 
ee 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger ... 
James E. Chappell 1 


OD. :S: WOR xe co ccceccses 1943 
Benjamin M. McKelway ... 1949 
Term Expiring 1952 
E. Lansing Ray .......... 1922 
L. K, Nicholeom .......... 1933 
Roy A. Roberts .......... 1943 
Palmer Hoyt ..........:. 1944 
errs 1923 
John S. Knight .......... 1948 
Term Expiring 1953 
Robert McLean .......... 1924 
Norman Chandler ........ 1947 
Robert B. Choate ........ 1950 
Pa: BEE dd vecccces 1950 
James M. North, Jr. ...... 1950 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. ........ 1950 


AP members elected the fol- 
lowing new auditing committee: 
Wayne C. Smith, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record, Eastern Division; 
Henry D. Bradley, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press, Central Di- 
vision; Charles E. Palmer, El 
Dorado (Ark.) News, Southern 
Division, and W. H. Cowles, Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 


Western Division. Mr. Cowles 
was elected chairman. 
Twelve associate member 


papers which had applied for 
regular membership were elected 
to that classification. 

They are the Middletown 
(N. Y.) Times Herald, South 
Gate (Calif.) Press-Tribune, New 
a Daily and Sunday Compass, 
Mex.) Daily 





“You have not got down to cases 
and told us what specific things 
have been done.” 

Mr. Starzel replied that the con- 
tinuing study reports and the 
daily news — clearly indicate 





a result of of nay APME work. - 
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am ‘Lake Charles (La.) South- 
ern Citizen, Hazard (Ky.) Her- 
ald, Sitka (Alaska) Sentinel, Col- 
lege Station (Tex.) Battalion, 
Lehighton (Pa.) News Record, 
Athens (Tex.) Review, Brook- 
field (Mo.) Daily News and Kerr- 
ville (Tex.) Times. 
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$850,113 in 1948 and $1,060,573 
in 1949. Meanwhile, newspapers 
experienced a steady growth in 
national advertising. The Bureau's 
retail advertising division was put 
into operation and the tremendous 
readership of newspapers was be- 
ing repeatedly reflected in the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading—one of the first major 
research projects under the earlier 
expanded program. 
‘All Business Is Local’ 

First, under Alfred Stanford— 
and now, under Harold S. Barnes, 
director of the Bureau—an old 
slogan was revitalized—‘All Busi- 
ness Is Local”—and newspaper 
linage continued to climb in dif- 
ferent classifications, along with 
growth in the number of national 
advertisers using newspapers and 
an increase in the size of cam- 
paigns, together with a greater 
service to retail advertisers. 

Mr. Maier credits not only the 
“pioneers” of the United Front 
movement, but also the continued 
leadership of NAEA and AANR 
in rekindling a “faith” in newspa- 
per advertising and a willingness 
to be responsive to change to meet 
current competitive situations. 
Newspaper advertising is once 
more “fashionable” in the eyes of 
young men <r the advertis- 
ing business, he said 

Made for Unity 

“The United Front movement 
meant this to those who fathered 
it—it meant the tying together of 
the newspaper advertising staffs, 
their representatives and the Bu- 
reau into one unit in the develop- 
ment and sale of newspaper adver- 
tising,” he said. “When we reached 
the $400,000 mark, we began to 
have adequate money for research 
and promotion of that research 
through planned selling. By 1939, 
we had reversed the trend away 
from newspapers and Newspaper 
Representatives were selling adver- 
tising more effectively with the 
help of the Bureau. We all had 
faith in our medium and were 
able to convince advertisers of our 
primary value to them.” 

Mr. Maier pointed out that in 
accomplishing its aims, the Bu- 
reau works closely with newspa- 
pers and their selling organiza- 
tions, yet does not in any way 
cause newspapers to sacrifice their 
individual freedoms, or competi- 
tive spirit. He praised highly the 
Bureau staff for its excellent 
“team job” in showing advertisers 
how they can use newspapers prof- 
itably. 

“We can’t let the work of the 
Bureau become ‘old stuff,” he as- 
serted. “We must keep our goals 
continually in mind, together with 
our ideal of unity and teamwork. 
We must continue to be respon- 
sive to change and we must vig- Pp: 
orously meet current problems. 
We must be responsive to our 


membership and to their selling 
needs in the days ahead, meeting 
the current challenges of compet- 
ing 
Knows Bureau Value 

Mr. Maier, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, began 
newspaper work as an advertising 
solicitor on the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times. Later he served as 
circulation manager of the Capital 
Times and sold advertising for the 
Wisconsin State Journal. He re- 
turned to the Capital Times as ad- 
vertising manager. He joined the 
Milwaukee Journal as an ad sales- 
man in 1924. He was appointed 
retail advertising manager in 1926, 
advertising manager in 1930 and 
named to the newly-created exec- 
utive position of sales manager in 
1937, becoming business manager 
in 1939 and vicepresident and 
publisher in 1943. Mr. Maier was 
awarded life honorary member 
ship in NAEA in 1949. 
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numbered 1,215—more than 100 
under last year’s record of 1,340, 
which was augmented by attend- 
ance of a great many advertising 
agency folk at Bureau of Adver- 
tising sessions. 

Except for meager mention in 
one of the publisher sessions—to 
the effect that TV was not affect- 
ing newspaper circulation yet— 
television got the silent treatment. 
But not in private discussions. 
Several publishers remarked to 
E&P that they were alarmed 
by the “unresponsible” assertions 
of some circulators that sales were 
down because of TV. 

“Let’s get the facts before we 
make such statements,” said one 
publisher. “I, for one, am going 
home and read the riot act to my 
circulation manager. He’s not go- 
ing to join the parade and use 
television as an alibi for lost sales. 
I know that in our area, with 
more than 100,000 television sets 
in use, we have had exactly 50 
stops this year, and only partly 
attributable to television.” 

It was the general talk around 
the convention that unusual con- 
ditions in Chicago and on the Pa- 
cific Coast had highlighted down- 
ward trends in circulation and that 
TV was becoming an alibi factor. 
Specifically, it was conceded by 
many publishers that 7c a copy, 
as charged in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, is unpopular and 
unpractical. Mr. Williams an- 
nounced after a meeting that pub- 
lishers agreed a nickel was 
enough. 

Benefits from TV Ads 

The general manager also point- 
ed out to newspapermen covering 
the convention that “everyone 
knows how television advertising 
has increased the revenue of news- 

apers.” 

With publishers also declaring 
opposition to any further adver- 
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tising rate increases, and with the 
Bureau of Advertising and news- 
paper representatives stressing 
“untold linage” potentialities in 
chain store and other national 
sources, thoughts of many turned 
to an adequate supply — news- 


print in the coming yea 

As Mr. Williams highlighted 
the “tightening” of supply and 
\demand and urged’ consideration 
‘of new mill construction, news- 
print salesmen had a field day in 
the lobby and in their private 
suites, receiving publishers or 
their agents. Principal topic was: 
How much more paper can I get? 
Little mention of price was made. 
Mills have again found themselves 
in the position of a few years ago 
when they could pick their cus- 
tomers. 

A special committee on news- 
print quality, under the chairman- 
ship of W. G. Chandler of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, met 
to consider what move to make, 
particularly in regard to asking 
Congress to remove barriers 
against better or cheaper (or 
both) paper from outside the 
country. Present standards of 
weight and finish, determining 
paper usable by newspapers, were 
set 25 years ago. All other grades 
of paper are dutiable. Some tech- 
nicians believe it is possible to 
produce a newsprint with less ex- 
pensive ingredients, if it is made 

duty-free. 

‘Fair Rate on Fair Accounting’ 

The publishers have two other 
matters of immediate importance 
in government relations. One is 
postal rates. Frank A. Daniels, 
general manager of Raleigh (N. 
C.) News & Observer, was au- 
thorized to represent ANPA at 
the Senate subcommittee hearing 
to advocate adoption of the 
Hoover ission’s recommen- 
dations for the Post Office De- 
partment. Mr. Daniels will pre- 
sent the official attitude of ANPA: 
s deny they 
aré recipients of a subsidy; they 
want none; they are to 
pay “a fair rate of postage on 
the basis of a fair accounting of 
postal costs.” 

Second on the list, as explained 
by General Counsel Elisha Han- 
son, is the failure of the National 
Labor Relations Board to make 
any move in court to compel the 
International Typographical Un- 
ion to comply with its order, re- 
straining the union from illegal 
“pressure” tactics in contract ne- 
gotiations. ANPA instituted the 
case more than two years ago. 

Mr. Williams declared the pub- 
lishers’ main purpose is to pre- 
serve collective bargaining at the 
local level. That, he said, is an- 
other way of saying that “we 
don’t want nationwide bargaining 
in the newspaper business.” 

Difficulties in writing new con- 
tracts with local typographical 
unions—some newspapers haven't 
had a written agreement since 
the ITU’s “no-contract” policy 





was adopted in 1947—concerned 
part of a closed labor session. 

It was the consensus, there, 
mainly among business managers, 
that the “TTU 4 is “on the defensive” 
now and it would be a good time 
to hit for abandonment or relaxa- 
tion of “bogus” clauses, but ne- 
gotiators were cautioned they 
should have voluminous evidence 
to present if a case went to a 
strike or to arbitration. There is 
some question as to how re-setting 
of ads can be defined as illegal} 
featherbedding—a demand of pay 
for services not performed. “Bo- 
gus” may be uneconomic, but is 
it illegal? No one at the meeting 
offered to stick out his neck, but 
anyone who does had assurance of 
full cooperation. 

No Female Carriers 

In recognition of agitation from 
various sources to control the em- 
—_ of newspaperboys, How- 

W. Stodghill’s committee 
a strenuously that publishers 
put into practice strict rules gov- 
erning hours of employment and 
barring female minors as paper 
carriers. These regulations, Mr. 
Williams noted, are the same as 
the Child Labor Bureau approved 
under the old NRA Code, but they 
have not been widely observed 
since the demise of the Blue 
Eagle. 

Some highlights of formal con- 
vention speeches were: 

“If we believe in freedom as we 
Americans have known freedom 
and fought to preserve it . . . then 
let us get busy and do something 
about it. Tell the people the 
truth about matters in words 
they'll understand — look behind 
the handouts and propaganda.”— 
WILLIAM Dwicut, Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram. 

“We are all constantly con- 
fronted with - that boo of 
business—red ink. We all want 
to find out how to avoid it.”— 
CuarLes F. McCanm, Cleveland 
(O.) News. 

“The newspapers have been 
squeamish in reporting the (sex 
crime) news—in putting the hon- 
est facts. before the public. They 
cannot afford to hedge in this 
grave matter. Let us back up 

undimin- 


legislation and 
ished policing with forthright and 
courageous jo! to help 


eliminate the serious menace of 
the sex criminal.”—Epwin 5S. 
FrienpLy, New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun. 

Mrs. Hobby’s Summary 

E&P singled out Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, executive vicepresi- 
dent of the Houston (Tex.) Post, 
to give her observations on the 
convention business, since she had 
participated in the meetings of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Associated Press, 
and -ANPA. 

The vars cost of production, 
she said, has been a_ persistent 
plague to publishers in recent 

(Continued on page 136) 
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years, and it is a worse problem 
now than ever before. 

“My real concern,” she said, “is 
that I don’t want the price of 
circulation to go up so everybody 
can't have a newspaper. We must 
try to avoid that. 

“Newspapers are going to have 
to find more efficient ways of op- 
erating, or to raise advertising 
rates and circulation rates.” 

“Labor costs are up. News- 
print costs, transportation, truck- 
ing of newspapers—all up. Every- 
thing is up but the net profit,” 
she continued. 

New processes and machines 
being developed, while holding out 
some long-range hope, don’t pro- 
vide an immediate solution to the 
problem, the wartime head of the 
Women’s Army Corps, believes. 
She feared the interim answer 
would be increased rates. 

She would like to see Congress 
pass the Hoover Commission bill 
that would increase efficiency and 
effect tremendous savings in the 
Post Office Department. 

Just before a great many of 
the publishers went over to Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe for 
the Kelly-Smith Co. last 
event on the calendar Thursday 
midnight, the convention formally 
closed with an address by Former 
President Herbert Hoover at the 
annual Bureau of Advertising 

“ 

Mr. Hoover made headlines for 
Friday morning with his proposal 
that the United Nations be re- 
organized without Communist na- 
tions in its~ 
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Daily and Weekly Properties 


es—) 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
607 Times Bidg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. erman Koch, 
2610 Mebrasba, St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

For any size paper contact 
ODETT & OD Brokers 
yo for Many Years 

Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 











P. O. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 


3937 Oran — Riverside, Oal. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. — bought 
and sold without publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

Daily Resepeaer Properties 

W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 


WESTERN ee 
wns . 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 














SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
ee Everythin, i oa 
J. B. Snider, Natches, issippi. 

Mountain States & Sennen 

Be OR WEEKLIES 
E. Mohler & Associates 

313 ton Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
kk Let me help you find a sound 
property in the West. Arthur ° 
ae 625 ats St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


INDIANA county seat weekly. $25M; 

3d down, much less for $8 

ol net last 5 years. b 3 5595, 

Editor & Publisher. 

eee, daily above $10,000 month- 
gross; central locati half 











il pagent never offered for 
sale; from w has other 
interest; identity r youreelt, 


evidence 
financial capacity; quick, clean deal 


desired; write x 5506, Editor & 

Publisher. 

NORTHERN CALIFO. WEEKLY. 

Must sell because of illness. Nets 
000 ee $8,000 handles. Jack L. 
toll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 


27, California. 

WESTERN NEW _ YORK WEEKLY. 
am $18,500. Plant and building. 

Price, $20,000, down payment, $5, 000. 
Box 5568, Editor & Publisher. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


DAILY wanted by experienced news- 

Paperman and advertising executive, 

age 86; option to buy without down 

eandge eerie consider paper need- 
g development. This is a sincere 

a Box 5586, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EXPERIENOED, well financed aeet 
pape rman secks aily in West or 
dwest. ore = city ‘25, 000 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
e 
Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 
oe 
Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 


* 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1132 





FOR SALE—Model B INTERTYPE in 
fair running order, equipped with gas 
pot, high speed ee Reef two 
90 channel 
adjustable a outside pain brack- 
et, new style first elevator head, and 
Emerson genred motor. Write E. M. Hop- 
kins, Review-Times, Fostoria, Ohio. 


MODERN HOE press, quad or sex. 











224” sheet. $10,000. Stereo avail- 
able. Box 230, Celina, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT Nsyigle tpg SUPER 2 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 

units on Floor and ; coke ome 
cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


With vi — complete stereotype 
equipm 


ALL, MOTORS RS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 





PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 4 Model Pe: Linotypes 
with electric pots and 4 molds each. 
Box 5499, Editor & Publisher. 


NOLAN £2 DRY MAT ROLLER used 
only three months 2 h.p. 220 v. 8 





hase A.C. Motor. Bed size 24” =x 
30%", $550. 
e Williams Meauiestaring Co. 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 





LUDLOW MACHINE with water 
soot mold, electric pot. Priced for 
k sale. Write for details. 
om Printing Machinery Oo. 
Gold 8t., New York 7, N. 7. 


INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 
1—OSM-3, 8 model ‘‘O’* 80 em, 
wate 72 om em with quadder,  Stoael 
Linot sypeo— es Model 8 and 2 $5's. 
ek ot Be Du a © eg a =>. 
88. 
8 a5 Ohat Mat Rollers 
NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS 
23-29 No. Fou: Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








FOR —, ae PAGE Walter Scott 





to 50,000. All ies 

Box 5495, Editor Publisher. 

WE HAVE CLIENT with $100,000 
cash toward purchase of daily in 10,- 
000 circulation class west or south- 
west. All inquiries handled in strict 
confidence. No listing charge. Rea- 
sonable commission. Ray E. Mohler & 
a 312 Boston Bldg., Denver 

jo. 





pres: two decks with 

er-im: iH color unit permitting 
printing Pot color on 4 pages in any 
issue. Prints 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 
standard size peceuaner™, about 8,000 
per hour. Oomplete with Hoe pot, 
pump, stereo recreate and Duplex mat 





roller. , Very a as must 
moved in next 30 day: is- 
sett, Suffolk, Virginia. News-Herald. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





‘OR SALE 
No. 8 Hoe Electrotype Metal Pot, 
2,400 Ibs. capacity, with backing 
stands & conveyor. 
Hoe 8-column Flat 
quick lock-up. 


Duplex Mat Roller, 32 x 45 bed. 


Casting Box, 


39” Chandler & Price automatic Power 
Paper Cutter. 


63” Oswego mill type Power Cutter, 
Model 22 Linotype, full equipment. 


Pitney-Bowes model AV Postage 
eter. 


16-Page Hoe web Press Unit, for 
23 9/16” sheet cut. 

No. 5 Boston foot power Stitcher. 
Wright Pedestal Power Paper Drill. 
Motors—from fractional to 50 H.P. 
NEW Form Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo 
Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL sorgiig toe 
120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
(Plant at Stamford, a 





ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 
winding machine complete with 7% 
H.P. 600/200 RPM Motor. Con 
moh Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, 
Osiifornia. 
KLUGE AUTOMATIO 12 x 18, 6 
Rollers, excellent condition. Perfect 
printer. See in operation. A real bar- 
gain. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 











A GOOD BUY for a a a a 
8” by 3 


36” with insert feeding guide. 
(Arizona) Daily ibune. 
8-PAGE DUPLEX model A, with half 
and quarter-page folder and A.O, mo- 
tor equipment. Available about June 
1st. os a Box 5532, Editor 
& Publisher 





OUTLER - Larceny two —— 
fall automatic newspape: e pees es 
and control << a0 . aon, 
60 cycle AO. Com: th resistors 
H. crosshead 


and push button stations 
type, equipped to parall will 
wer or 5 unit Dress. at. 
rive 3 or 4 units at moderate ey 
One 40/8 H. P. faceplate type. 
wer 4 decks single width, quad 
49 e por es 


Will 
or 1 88. 

Use rviceable, recently with- 
drawn /aoclg earviens reasonably priced, 
SS a available. 

‘astern Color Printing Oo., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


817 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 








SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
epresentatives, 277 Broadway, New 
ork 7, N. Y. 


4 MAG. display Intertype, No. 18498; 
12 ex. mags. and fonts; 4 molds, elec- 
tric t and motor. 10 
power proof press with extras. Goss 
twin screw flat shaver, hold down 
rollers, A.C. motor. R. E. Sylte, 6625 
No. Talman, Chicago 45. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 29, 1950 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
came or © pose 8 Gore Cont 0 -Type Model A 
mgt 24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
c EO peed Wat — presses immediately. 
See en are nonraEee MACHINE WORKS 
ae 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. @ 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





FOR fale: — Twin-screw x. 


shave: 
rent Gates oh , Two Miller 
‘oe five column 


— aes = H 

lat speed moul: Mak 

ba rv gt L. Gayl e sr. “tne 
uthwes' tizen, P. O. 

Lake Charles, La. ~ a 


DUPLEX TUBULAR plate finishi 








29 No. Ra Street 


Philadel: 
P 





WANTED TO BUY. Good used curved 
routing machine, nomnes r piste, sine. 
Write Times Journal, Vinelan N. 
giving complete deseripti ion —- aie 
oe ATBED AND ROTARY 
ESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equi Line- 
type and Intertype mac 


RICHARDSON. SOVOE co., 
lis, "Minn. 


INC. 





machine, being used dail: 
reconditioned. © $770, oy 
Times, Owen Sound, Ont., Canada. 


DOUBLE WOOD = oAntoplates with 
Printeraft , om... tati he OTT Banal 
way, New York TONY 





Writ repegerT 508 0. Ber me is sme sae 
e Ne’ le 

wich, Massachusetts. 

GOSS Press — width (two pages 
wide). 1834 inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Here is a m —_ 

scale app has proved it 

capture great market in public cohol 

of the nation w ted on large 

scale. It is the only school magazine 

which presentg a w a of much- 
ted —— 

History, Travel "ond Nature 

Study. I should like to 

with vidual 


or ae. about 
t for minor or major — 
ership of To with managem 

of business motion side. Write 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
PHONE ROOM SUPERVISOR for 7- 
day morning and evening combination 


be experienced and capable ° 
izing and ts 18-girl staff, Write 
giving age, 4, Te- 
egy emo ete. t- 


» ee 


and in t servicing of accounts. 
Proterably, ‘etween 25-45 years of age 














Ramo: mon’ field on 
Remon Outen, 4008 Piedmont Ave.,| Win °Gpest or Midwest. 
R +i * th ex- 
FEATURES ence. Give = ont = own 
handwriting t le’ 
“Waiting - a eee ‘Weekly | 739. Merced Sun-Star, Merced, Calif. 
New York Boxing Column (Hash TWO MO! Tig —x salesmen, 
Form). Up to minute news from East-| for leng-eotadt Rogge 
ern mt. Samples upon aest.| sho a Danning to ad ae 
Available for New York City inter-| on otherwise, 


view. Box 5520, Editor & Publisher. 


competition against qaby and radio. 





HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


STEADY position for competent news- 
paper layout man to handle dummying 
of daily and Sunday papers, Midwest- 
ern city of 125,000. Give age, experi- 
ence and references. Box “esti. e Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





bitious tor oy foveloping 
paper in grow diversified, 
ial Ohio city. — ions ‘should 
clude co sa real inyont. furni- 
— — wavering by 
25-37. a open, spending on 
jieants’ ground oe tential, 
oles.» ~ back an opening for 





24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype oe 





Pony Autoplate, Ourved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Outler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3.500 Ib. metal pot. 
Chases, Box 5368, Editor & Publisher 





WANT 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 





THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
SimtordComact| 5 ee 
WHEN you want to buy or sell any-| BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
wakes whe. Fraphle,arte feld—AL uL-| “500 Fifth Ave, New York City 
Shooter, New vee Gena. “og a 
8 
off. Oan — HAMILTON FORM FILE 
ofan bo und separate , Ammedlnte Give serial number, price first letter. 
lisher, : Ed Fessler, Cheyenne Newspapers, 
Inc., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 
OFFER 100 TONS very best ey 


standard white newsprint. 34” to 40” 
width, about ameter, fer? May 
shipment, same quantit - June. 


amas rap & 
45th New York 19, N. 
Eiuenbeure 2-4830. 


ee 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Di i eee 
WN. Ly 


45 Wes 
Y. Phone: 








3 Erecting 
Service Nationwid 
738 N. vee Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
E. P. WALLMAN AND OOMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
North Ohurch Street 
MACHINISTS— — a4 
Dismantling, 
assembling, entire scwapnne cee 
ae maintenance, service nation- 
e 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Isl: 
STillwel 100080 a ~e. 


——__STillwell_6-0098-0009 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, erect or repair presses 


28 East 4th St.. New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


DUPLEX MODEL E 8-PAGE NEWS- 
PAPER PRESS. Want late model ma- 
chine with variable speed motor equip- 
ment. State price and when press will 
be available. Box 5513, Editor & 
Publisher. 








WANTED TO BUY: Four i ber ne 
7... or Le manger . ~ 


furnis timbers preg 
and fall details. Box 5407, tor & 
er. 





blish 

ANTED R ATTA 
for Goss double width unit-type 
22% inch cutoff, }4% inch Semoter 
plate printing s have 
sale Goss — width folder with 
upper forme: * inch ou 
343, Pasadena Inde: dent, 84 N. 
Raymond, Pasadena Calif. 





NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


Bee VIRGINIA, there ARE good fill- 
rs. Ask our subscribers. Box 24, 
imwood Station, Omaha, Nebraska. 


18 LETTERS THAT OREATE 
MORE REAL ESTATE LINAGE 
Series of 13 skillfully p: I 
ters induces real estate dealers to in- 
——— their Classified linage by show- 
g them how make more effective 
pe of their advertising dollars. 
This letter series is typical of the 
many extras Howard Faris CH 
ers receive with their rvice 
month after month at no “additional 


cost. 

{f there’s no Howard Parish client 
'n your city and you're willing to 
eive serious thought to the ways the 








Want Ad volume write today for your 
FREE “.< this letter series. 


RD PARISH 
Tested Want Ad Selling Plans 
Daily News Tower, Miami 82, Fla. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY for Go-Getter Adver- 

tising and Circulation man ben! — 
you have produced 

you can for yourself. $10, 000 bees 

quarter-interest in Michigan suburban 

weekly. Field potential gold-mine. Has 

possibility of $10,000 

year for right man. Write Box 5597, 

Editor & Pub ving 

and background. Replies *conhdential 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 29, 1950 


to $20,000 a 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, - 
space promoter, opportunity to 
come manager pox ae bowaperrs We 
ly, Dermanee ty en, lerences. 
Rox 5545. Editor, rs Publisher. 
ADVERTISING STAFF MAN wanted, 
western Pennsylvania tery Farm cngend Bes 
12,000 circulation. Must strong on 

copy writing and_ layouts. 
salary and bonus. ite Box 
5596, Editor & Publisher, stating age, 
experience, education and marital 
status 


was can Be age 3 in western 








nother less ee man, under 
Gt training plan. Box 5552, Editor 
& Publisher. 
WANT-Ad Manager salesman. Experi- 
apable of capaniainet depart- 
—_ 5 ldwest weekly. Box 5542, 
Editor _& Publisher. _____ 
bern ADVERTISING SOLICI- 
writer for monthly In- 
dustrial veview and other & 
work, ing scspunt, — 
t 1. vGive experience, references. 
James R. Young, The Daily Mail, An- 
, South Caroli 


YOUNG MAN for national advertising 











4 
salcamen, 80-40. Salary plus, commis sengoeoer Adganconen ao ms 
woe. Glee cements capceean waiee | Saxe “Ch eee on 
snk rat See ae | ee 
py 5 GER, ponte: | CIRCULATION MANAGER. Small 


experience and record. Must 
take complete charge of twelve person 
staff. Prefer man located in Midwest 
Salary and bonus arrangement. Po- 
sition offers excellent opportunity 
right = Write fully giving details 
as “4 or mce.and rec te 
L. E. “Hieinde advertising director 
Medison Newspapers, Madison, Wis- 
con 





FIED 


The San Diego Journal open: 
ing for an aggressive, intelligent wo 
man experienced in all phases of tele 
phone selling in a hi; 


Ohio daily. Knowledge of carrier pro- 
motion aa little Merchant Plan, 
Only capable and experienced 

getter need apply. Salary and |: 
bonus for net increase. Asad in fall, 
Box 5582. Editor & Publis’ 


WEEKLY BUSINESS ae > mid. 
— city needs circulation a4 
with experience eS ability in 

direct mail p i 
experience, ee ad 

Box 5459, weiter & Publisher. 
YOUNG MAN for circulation manager 
of small daily in Southwestern Michi. 
gan of 6,000 —— Must have 





ts, 





field. If you would like ¥ to locate per: 
manently, in the finest year-round cli- 
—_ in the United States, with «4 
owing organization, write your — 
pctres enelinins® and cxpatence 1 
Har Henry, CAM, San Diego Journal, 
San_Diego, California. 


pope manager-salesman, 
to establish | and build small 
department tor Jaren Ceo sturdy 
s Ohio city 0 over 100,00 000. Sal 
plus attractive in risa. 
potential (col ny ae 
over 75,000 agate line weekly.) Boz 
5553, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED RETAIL 
SALESMAN 


WANTED 
Southern Newspaper of 100,000 circu- 
lation seeks intelligent, 





dising service for accounts. 
quires ability to prepare copy and 
Prefer man now in 


Little t train oppor- 
tunity for future. Tell oT first letter, 
including wages expected. Write Niles 
Daily Star, Niles, Michigan. 


OOOO OOOO 
HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
COPY READER—Fast and accurate, 
between the ages of 32 and 45 who 
— had years of experience handling 

runk wire copy. Box 5562, Editor & 
Punltsher. 


ee newspaperman 
ach reporting in large pan a 
journalicnn sthool beginning Septem- 
ber. ba Bee graduate work; salary 
good, yg Write Box 
5491. Taditor & Publishe 


NEWSPAPERMEN. to aa as pub- 
Veity agents for Three Ring Oircus. 
Must have car, typewriter. Salary 
gasoline ey Mast be 








layout. 
South. State qual 
salary, availability. 


age, Box 5594, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Job re-| *7Ailable —_, Wire ite Fred 
Stafford, ros. “‘Otrens. 2900 

Fdgehill Rae _<e Hts.. Ohio. 
ing experience,| NEWS EDITOR with investigative 


mind for crusading Hawes ‘paren 
Box 5541. Editor & Publisher 





RETAIL SALESMEN 

i blished Florida 
daily can use 2 experienced solicitors. 
Ideal working conditions. Good salary. 
— opportunity to advance. Our staff 
s of this ad. Box 5580, Editor 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY — experi- 
enced news editor-seasoned editorial 
writer. capable of taking complete and: 
efficient charge of Editorial part. 
ment. Permanent position for right. 





know 
& Publisher. 


man. Wire, phone or write Publisher, 
The Mesa (Ariz.) Daily Tribune. 


137: 





HELP WANTED—ARTISTS 





illustrations 
mont Ave., ‘Oakland ; Calif. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTORS 





ee WANTED— 
VERTISING 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUSINESS or General Manager: Ex- 
perienced all departments. Un 
usual profit record. Top references. 
Location from Ohio east. Prefer 


southeastern states. 
record excellent. 
8,000 to 50,000. Box 5566, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MAJOR school of journalism needs 


EDITORIAL es pat at job or 





teacher for 1950-51, a 
rank. Sound journalistic " experience 
mandatory; e work or equiva- 
lent desirable. Teaching fields can be 
suited to man—best areas newspaper 
reporting and desk work. rvedehgghr orm 


maga 
zine. Salary at good level. Give full de- 
tails Saicaignat experience, refer. 
ences, pay and teaching fields desired 
to Box 5587, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 
EXPERIENCED foreman for morning 
mewspaper composing room. Modern 
equipment, 7 Linotypes, average 14 
pages daily. Permanent if make good. 
Contact E. R. Flickinger, Prod. Mgr.. 
Lewiston Tribune, Lewiston, Ida. 











PRINTER—First-class ad compositor 
wanted immediately. Afternoon daily 
in Midwest town of 45,000. Union, 
good scale, benefits, permanent. Ap- 
ply Composing Room Foreman, Com- 
mercial-News, Danville, Ill. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER cap- 
- least a a es 


(Ore.) 
and job plant. Under P riland 
—t FW Write Ernest 
c/o Herald and ows, Kl 
Oregon. 





WANTED—PH' 
able of work: 
in Klamath 


od, 
on Falls, 





HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 


ASSISTANT PROMOTION MANAGER 
One of America’s largest newspapers 
—on the East coast—is seeking an 
Assistant Promotion Manager, strong 
in advertising promotion. Must be 
able to write copy and direct erntiies 
staff. Our ment knows of 
opening. Sell yourself—with resume 
and complete _— to Box 5602, 
Editor & Publisher. 








LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


mall or me- 

dium sized daily sought hy a topflight 
editorial writer who is now on policy- 
making board of large conservative 
newspaper: 41, university graduate; 
oustanding and strong record of ex- 
perience and —— lity. Box 5511, 





NEWSPAPER executive. Complete 
newspaper experience. Strong adver- 
tising and promotion background. Full 
knowledge all departments. Qualified 
as advertising; business manager or 
assistant to publisher. Age 37. Write 
for complete resume. Box 5556, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
Capable, Rn -mature’’ North- 
erner unem loyed because over 45 
- ealandareba’® arbitrary limit al- 
though too active, ambitious, youthful 
in appearance and spirit to og 
Seeks in temperate climate, EAST o 
SOUTH, with congenial concern, es 
portunity to his comprehensive 
practical knowledge and _ services 
(with a small money investment, , ber- 
haps) in 
pepo sales or service work 
Offers widely diversified ALL ROUND 
EXPERIENCE with manufacturer; 
advertising agency; agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business trade journals; 
and newspaper. 


For his resume PLEASE RECIPRO- 
CATE with some - maaa of what 
you may have to offer 


Box 5508, Editor & Publisher. 








re on ob gee EXEOUTIVE, long 
advertising, seeks opportunity Sith 
southern publisher, Sound bac! 


aaeeee. details connected with it. Contacted 
Age 42, married. Box 5462, itor &| advertisers; applied policies; guided 
Publisher. mechanical departments; established 


apVERTone EXECUTIVE: 30 
years as po Fi rated production display 
man. 21 years with one chain. 


Ex- 
perienced in Dupititive field on lead- 
ing dailies. Now desire to pass my 
experience and knowledge on in an 
executive capacity. Oan furnish the best 
recommendations. Now employed in 
Florida. Box 5563, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ALERT AD MAN, 2 years experience 
small dailies, 1% years retail sales. 





JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566¢, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546W, 





Travels Southern States regularly. 
COUPLE — Newspaper, — magazine, 
short stor 





United States and Canada, offer syn- 
dicated daily or weekly column on 
daily doings, political temperature, 
other interesting topics. Box 551 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED U. S. newsman, now 
working London, seeks added employ- 
ment, free lance or salary. Box 5423, 
Editor & Publisher. 











24, married, BAX, ADS, college 
ae Available sat are Box 
5590, Editor & Publish 

pom ge nage, _ d 
ood at copy, layout, sales. 
one Now employed New Fork 
Gity area. Box 5453, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

DUE to Fort — sol ee copy 
service Sopert® good rea 
sons for bein; et he Osmp tent. 
a record. 5347, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


HAVANA CORRESPONDENT 
Offers string correspondence or spe- 
cial coverage politics, business, trade, 
finance, travel, etc. Also complete pho: 








» pre ‘ 
industrial. Permanent resident and, 
trained American newsman and pho- 


tographer. Write Box 5533, Editor & 


Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED display salesman, 


young, stymied, seeks that one big 
eee Box 5605, Editor & b- 
jisher, 


MIDWEST WEEKLY'S _ Classified 
Manager desires change. aang = 
sified’s problems, i 


I COVER THE BOSTON AREA 
Guy Livingston, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2 2-7633. 


SPECIALIST, food, features, can take 
European assignments June 15—De- 
Box 5558, Editor & Pub- 








effectiveness. 





competition. 
5473, Editor & Publisher. 
SPACE SALESMAN, 26,  Oollege 
graduate, single. Experienced selling 

ce for special feature syndicate. 

od record. Want position on adver- 
tising staff out of town daily. 
Available for interview during A. 

° mvention. Box 5490, Editor 

. Publisher. 
TOP FLIGHT display salesman, 12 
years’ experience, good layout, ener- 
getic, ambitious, pee linage producer, 
available immediately. Married, good 
references, prefer East coast area. 
Box 5599, Editor & Publisher. 

TOP AD PRODUCTION MAN FROM 
LARGE METROPOLITAN DAILY 
Twenty-one years all phases of news- 
paper advertising production. Com- 
plete knowledge of make-up and al 

















a ho oe 8 AGENCY. Arti- 
Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E.:40 St. N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 








AIDE AVAILABLE FOR 
BUSY PUBLISHER 
OR GENERAL MANAGER 


Able trouble 
seeks opening. 
straight newspaper cer 

an relieve busy executive of pa- 
per —_ or direction all departments. 
a top. flight chain 


shooter- Dimcemgerts 
ants urn to 





papers. 

Experience covers everything 

m printer’s devil to publisher. Can 
ona costs, build revenue, and circula- 
tion; handle editorial and business 
policy as well as labor, mechanical, 
budget, promotion problems. 

_ , University graduate business ad- 
ministration and journalism plus 20 
years experience United States and 
Europe. 

Go anywhere. Opportunity more 
important than salary. Available 
New York for interviews. Box 5547, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ooeb et ADVERTISING MAN- 

ified, experienced, $10M 

Pa executive. Box 5446, Editor & 
blisher. 


RESEARCH EDITOR: 5 years’ ex- 
ae conducting readership sur- 

public opinion polls and market 
Bis Hy for large spi newspaper. Also 





work vege md with a and ad- 
vertising Ger in advising use 
of research erial. Desire position 


with enon ag interested in its own 
ae program. years a — 


PUBLISHERS ATTENDING 
ANPA AND AP ANNUAL MEETINGS 
If you seek an assistant who is an 
experienced newspaper man with & 
bent for both the business and edi- 
torial sides of publishing, he is now 
in New York available for an inter- 
view. He is 26, single, and offers an 
exceptional academic background with 
the finest ref This 
does not desire a pension, 


didat 





social se- 
curity, or a big desk. He is search- 
ing for an opportunity. Your profit is 
his pleasure. H. J. Brown, Princeton 
Club, 39 East 39th Street, MUrray 
Hill 5-6200. 





SUCCESSFUL WEEKLY EDITOR 
wants position as assistant to daily 
publisher, midwest or east, with op- 
porteaiy to make nominal investment. 
Responsible, hard worker. Journalism 
grad, SDX, 29, married. Box 5443, 
Editor & Publisher. 


supervised department o: 
forty- eight packet Can handle your 
large production problems without 
guidance. Forty-seven years old, 
married. Write Box 5540, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG, Talented retail space sales- 
man with 4 years commendable sales 
record on Hollywood daily in highly 
competitive Los Angeles daily field. 

create distinctive eye-catching 
layouts. Desires position with reput- 
able paper. Bob Bennett, 1509 South 
Niagara, Saginaw, Mich 








eas cember 15 
them and is a true believer in their lisher. 
Single: will travel. Box SITUATIONS WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 





COLLEGE JOURNALISM—Three de- 

grees, years experience in editorial se- 

quence, public relations. All phases 

news supervision and handling. Box 
5561, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
ANPA INTERVIEW 


of, Balt om aged oo chara 

romotion, 

aoe m4 at ies Jas. 
Goo-aaet 000 . . Civic record extensiv. 

Has he 1d top poste editor" ‘8 groupe m is: 


partments . . « best-top references and 
good reason for seeking new connec- 
tion . . will attend ec moenee and 
desires interview a toe re 
 Woies 


dence, etc., ne MOE, 

5468, Editor & Publisher. 

ANXIOUS for hard work, honor grad, 
accredited Journalism school, society 
editing, travel, free lance experience. 
Young woman, go anywhere. Box 
5469, Editor & Publisher, 


ALL - AROUND pd mea dianheoes - RE- 
WRITEMAN, 27, 
married, college’ gra 

real opportunity ‘anywhere. 
tive reporter, deft writer, han 
wires. Box 5493, Editor & Publisher. 























A ORT: 
All phases, features, rewrite, 12 years’ 





ed in a Circulation Manager (39) 
who has increased circulation 64% 
with expenses 35% of revenue! 18- 


Accurate and _ diligent. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— cupertence. 
0 anywhere. Box 5601, Editor 
CIRCULATION & Publisher. 
MR. PUBLISHER: Are you interest-| A.B. Journalism, 24, seeks newspaper 


job with potential. Excellent trade and 
ersonal references. Box 5434, Editor 
Publisher. 





year production record on 

tan and medium dailies from carrier 
aes Address Box 5471, Editor & 
a 


CIROULATION Manager, producer, 20 
years experience little merchant plan, 
all phases promotion. Prefer. small or 
medium size daily and bonus arrange- 
ment for increase if possible. Box 
5567, Editor & Publisher. 


LONG experienced Circulation Man- 
ager with outstanding record. of ac- 
esires change. Thor- 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


oughly qualified to handle any circu- 
lation problem. Knows only highly 
convene situations. Will consider 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 26, sin- 
gle, B.A. graduate, June 1949. Now 
employed on small afternoon daily. 
Wants permanent employment. Write 
Box 5447, Editor & Publisher 


17 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
phases of Olassified and 
Strong on classified also Rie room 
experience. Can do a real job on 
any publication. Box 5503, Editor & 





in all 
Retail. 





2 
— Box 5603, Editor 


lis! 
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ny offer affording an op- 
sontenity for advancement and perma- 
neney. Write Box 5577, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 





SELF imposed circulation apprentice- 
ship now over. Carrier and district 
manager on metropolitan paper. Now 
0. . of small daily. now little 
merchant plan, carrier promotion, 
street sales. Want good opportunity 
to settle down for the long haul. Box 





Publisher. 


ALERT, ADAPTABLE, AMBITIOUS 
B.A, journalism, 24, sin, gle, veteran. 
Some experience: "New ‘ork Oity 
daily, weekly trade publication, pic- 
torial magazine. Knowledge of ie 
relations-publicity. Box 5440, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ATTENTION EDITOR! Would you 
like an experienced secretary combin- 
ing maturity and a sense with 
in daily and 
Box 5538, 








ae newspaper fields. 
Editor & Publisher. 


aa ae eee A TESTED MAN 

EY EDITORIAL JOB? 
mare an a city editor on an 
Eastern metropolitan daily, 35, with 
16-year writing, editing record. Avail- 
able for New York interviews. Box 
5527, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY DESK—rewrite 8 years, large, 
small dailies. All desks, all beats. 
Now 27, on metropolitan’ rim. Doc 
says wife must change climate for sun. 
Excellent a 5607, Edi- 











5560, Editor & Publisher. 
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blisher. 


} years’ 
liligent. 
Editor 





yspaper 
ade and 
| Editor 


ditor 





ld you 
combin- 
se with 
ily and 
: 5538, 


lor sun. 
7, Edi- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN IN ENGLAND, 27, re- 
turning end of April, offers keen re- 
porting, clever writing, initiative, 
judgment, reliability. ie job with 
interest, pleasant town to set 





experience me | aaa Box 5 

tor & Publish 

ASTUTE, Pee ov porn erage 
Top writer getting _— bang ots 
‘Want news, editor’s spot ath: 
west benim: daily: buy in_ later. 


Know ads — circulation — makeup— 
some shop. Vet, college grad, 26, 
family, now employed. Box 5592, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


AYER AWARD WINNER 
Editor, 36, over 15 years’ experience, 
needs new job. Can I tell you more? 
Write Box 5572, Editor & Publisher. 
Ld eae NOW. ae flight ex- 


enall daily and metro Tackgreund. Vet 
aseball, ootball johgpen ek — 
i io Box 

radio x 5480, 

Editor & Publisher” 


CITY EDITOR natin all desks 
and feature writing wants Metropoli- 
tan position Middle or Far West. 40, 
married, family, sober. 16 years on 
large and medium dailies. Gen 5504, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER, experienced slotman 
top 250,000 daily. Wants offer good 
city. Interview first. Clean copy, 
lively, sensible heads. Fast, accurate, 
sober. Can handle rim, slot; wire, 
news, state, city desks; write edi- 

















toria College graduate, married, 2 
children. Box 5514, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR—15 years well-rounded ex- 


perience as managing editor, city edi- 
tor and on copy and state desks, 
available immediately for newspaper 
needing hard-working executive cap- 
able of directing and training staff 
into good producers. Also expert on 
press photography and good radio 
commentator. Will go anywhere for 
fair eevee _Box 5539, Editor & 
Publish 

EDITOR. west — southwest, now 
managing editor daily, 37, Univasaee 

duate. Box Br 64,' Editor & Pub- 
isher. 
bole - FE ggg presently en- 

jar; 











gag 

= desires position as manager or 
publisher of semi-weekly or daily. 
Age 82; have 22 year’s experience 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


egy EDITOR 7M Midwest 
daily last 3% years. Combat vet, 29, 
A.B., SDX, ex-UP, married, child. 
Handles police, 5 ports, wire, govern- 
ment, cananentiiant editorials, makeup, 
camera. Wants yey editorial 
spot medium as manager 
— daily with kines to buy. — 





references, 
work samples. 6478, Editor & 


Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED young 

a cm radio news "editing " wire 
y background. Box 

5509. “editor & Publisher. 

FAIR DEAL EDITORS—experienced 

wire desk man now employed offers 

special attraction worthy of your in- 

quiry for your wire desk. Box 5449, 

Editor & blisher. 

FLYING NEWSPAPERMAN — 12 

years’ experience, 8 on dailies, wants 

position where flying knowledge can 

news photog, reporter, 





big 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL assignment, features, po- 
lice, education, desk—2% years large 
daily. Army writer, A.B, SDX. l- 
lege awards. Box 5448, Editor & 
Publisher. 
GET ME WHILE I’M HOT! 

Asvizing reporter, 28, veteran, single, 
degree. Go anywhere. A. Hanig, 524 
Timpson Pl., New York Gi ty. 

GOOD desk man, 15 years experience, 
4 years same job as semi-executive, 
morning daily. Handle all copy. Mar- 
ried. A. B., 37. Box*5576, Editor & 
Publisher. 








will 
Soe, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Seeking small- 
er city daily opening. Will aid also 
on telegraph, makeup. Fast, accurate, 
hard working, sober. Background 
metropolitan, smaller city papers. A 
man who will expand your circula- 
tion. Top job only wanted. 

522, 419 Mulberry Street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAGAZINE editorial position by col- 
lege English teacher who can doctor 
articles and knows small town appeal. 
Married; 32. Box 5591, Editor & 
Publishey. 











MIDWEST JOB WANTED 


lesk, x- 
lesk jobs, makeup, al! 
beats. Married, two children, 30, col- 





lege degree. Can use camera, do pro- 
cessing. Interview ae Box 
5431, Editor & Publishe 

NEWSMAN available for Some 
M ere ; * cial- 





Sper 
litics, Industrial condi- 
598, Editor & Publisher. 


NEW YORK SPORTSWRITER will 
trade byline for responsible, all- 
around job = fee New England pa- 
per. Solid desk man from rewrite to 
lock-up. 4 years experience, 32, vet, 
married, sober. A.B. peel Box 


ist in state 
tions. Box 








50 EDITORIAL department men and 
women all classifications from news 
editor to librarians need jobs as re- 
sult contraction of operations by Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. Tell us what — 


want. Placement Committee, 
601, N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





I SEEK publisher who wants improved 
results. Erudite news editor, proven 
resourcefulness, leadership, 
big, medium dailies. Repeated feature, 
editorial award winner. 
entious interest community affairs. Be- 
liever news beats always improvable. 
Wants editorial Soci medium daily. 
Now trusted n editor with antir. 
ing sest for sewswerk. Wants broad- 
er opportunity to exert hr ex- 
perience toward career-satis: 

ture. Married. 31, Loner Box 5428. 
Editor & Publishe 











all phases of weekly and daily news- 
paper work. Letterpress an offset 
job plant and 
Front and back shop. Married. Two 
children. Straight salary or salary- 
issi Box 5455, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EDUQATION editor. Develo; new 
beat. High reader interest. jommu- 
— value. Box 5530, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





EDITORIAL and feature writer; pol- 
iey chief; news analyst and rewrite; 
news, wire, makeup and city editor; 
ace reporter; 30 years’ metro experi- 
ence; vet of both world wars (Lt. 
Col. military intelligence); 
permanent place where pay and pro- 
motion are based upon pry = living 
— and needs of family of five. Box 
579, Editor & Publisher. 





JUNE grad, Wichiesa, 21, single, edi- 
tor college magazine. reporter daily, 
majored English — Political Science 
seeks position on trade or house ped- 
Lng Box 5498, Editor & Pub- 
rsher, 


JOURNALISM grad ’50, wants start 
as trainee reporter. Location unim- 
portant. Salary secondary. Desire op- 
portunity. Excellent feature writer. 
College editor. Box 5544, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JUNE °50 grad Colgate 








0 

5421, Editor & Publishe: 
NEWSCASTER, ee ae 
with a voice.’’ Gather, Breer, jeliver. 
Best references. Diss, oe Maile upen se 
quest. Box 5486, Editor & 
REPORTER New York Oity seeks 
bigger job in smaller town. Syracuse 
honor graduate. Box 5497, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — Experienced general 
coverage (makeup): Eligible GI 
training. Wants daily, a Box 
5550, Editor & Publ 


REPORTER, eet ten years 
varied work. ows music, 
drama. Accept publicity job. Go any 














where. references. Box 5456, Bditor 
& Publisher. 
SPORTS — 42, thoroughly 
grounded = all ases. Columnist, 
makeup, layout, [— eye sports art. 
years’ experience major papers. 
Married. Prefer west, southwest. 
Employed. Top _ references. 


ip 
5600, Editor & Publisher. 





SOMEWHERE in mitment is ae 
er in — of rienced editoria 


man of ig charge news 
end, 4 him to ook after busi: 
ness. Prefer city of ae to 35,000. Ex- 


perience covers larg small ies 
and good weeklies. ay F years old, 
college education, marri good r- 


— Sia Box 5461, Editor & Pab- 
lis 





U 
wants reporting ied —— city aaily 
or weekly. Has sports, general ex- 
perience need eo ay Box 5428, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





aaaamete WRITER — Resigned 
from one of nation’s greatest dailies. 
Good news background and formal ed- 
ucation. Open to any good offer any- 
where. Box 5565, Editor & Publisher. 


EX-STAFFER wire service, news and 
radio desk, sports mag, small daily; 
SDX, college grad. Box 5581, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Managing Editor af- 
ternoon daily in East wants responsi- 
ble Position with a future on live, pro- 
Reece Dh rade Box 5438, Editor & 
Publis: 
EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN on small 
midwest county seat daily secks wider 
beer! on larger daily in town 
15,000 to 30,000. Published own 
weekly. ree years’ experience 
daily field in reporting city and county 
beats, wire, desk and editorial writ- 
ing. AB d ears old. Mar- 
tied, one child. erences. Box 
5606, Editor & Publisher. 











3 YEARS solid experience. Single— 
32—presently weekly editor. Seeks 
opportunity on good daily. News- 
sports-features. Box 5585, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OCCASIONALLY a top-notch man job 





hunts. Seek editor post. Consider 
other jobs. Thoroughly versed all 
phases newspaper publication. Write 


Box_5574, Editor & Publisher. 


UPPER midwest farm writer, newspa- 
perman with 7 years experience wants 
to move south, west. arried, veter- 
an. 30. college journalism degree, 
SDX. Oapable editor, writer, report: 
er, photographer. Box 5573, Editor 
& Publisher. 


VACATION RELIEF SPOT sought by 
newsman prior to joining university 
staff in mid-September. Five years ex- 
perience top desk jobs, plus back- 
ground in edit writing, trade journal- 
ism, teaching. P. O. Box 1103, Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 
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STOP! 

Don’t look any further. 

I’m the reporter you need. 
College yoy June '50, BA Journal- 
ism. 1 year daily experience. Desire 
job with future. Will go anywhere. 
Salary secondary. Daily or weekly. 
Knowledge of sports. "Oar. Single. 
Box 5439, Editor & Publisher. 


TECHNICAL writer. Experience in 
electronics, radio fields. Aptitude for 





—— 
SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
TRADE a mag editorial spot 
wanted. °0 er background in public 











and work, Versa- 
tile writer. 25, pois married. Box 
5548, tes Publisher. 


Vv reporter-slotman, 2 years 
New ‘York City ‘Ohy daily qeoceragee. 


seeks here. Oar. 
5416, Editor & Pu 
a REPORTER - “EDITOR: 
Ter Sica’ makeup: Oollege edu: 

as handle e-up. ° 
cation. A 4 a “writing 
radio seeks rmanent post. 
‘Available New York vinterview. Box 
5418, Editor & Publisher. + 


ge 
Prefer er cere a 5482, Editor & Publisher x = 


a woman, farm reared, J Lt 
nalism grad, 2 years general, 

porting, ae. - small ay P anily. 
Some pho 


Wants _ 
farm Be ay Box 5524, Editor & 





Publisher. i ob 

YOUNG an rter see! 
writin . ome experience 
Journa on 5 ene Box 6487, 
Editor & Publishe: 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


pune 
COMPOSING Lay PRODUCTION 
EXPERT desires to connect with ag- 
axecaiya publisher who is tired of 
is ... and wants capable execu- 

with modern know-h 


tive ow an 


methe® that hens Loeogts, 2 ag 
page cost s: 
5526, Petditor & Sablither. ‘Available 
New Yor 
ENGR AVER—PHOTOGRAPHER 
Skilled, excellent references. 
, Editor & Publisher. 
PLANT superintendent. 86 years ex- 
perience handling men, building, main- 
taining and running Hoe and Goss 
magazine, roto, color and black press- 
es. Can guarantee to keep your equip- 
ment in good running condition. Col- 
lege grad, married, now employed in 
an executive capacity. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 5575, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


tes, 
references. 
lisher. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVER, 6 years, zinc 
only, all-phase operator, administra- 
tive experience, college graduate, 89, 
family. Prefer Ohemco equipped 
plant. Merger necessitates change. 
State proposition. Box 5537, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


liable. Age 
meee Box S490, “Editor & Pub- 








ree Ld be 
AMERIOAN PHOTOGRAPHER, male, 
single, in Europe June First. Assign- 
ment, free-lance basis. Fully sueeree 
—_ and white, color, 4 x 5, 
2% Feature stories and sctiglan. 
Box. 7, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED daily photosrepber: 
— — of town position—Sin, 
ear. Fairchild engraver conteier. 
pe 5578, Editor & Publisher. 
FREE LANCE photographer, 4 years 
experience including some reporting 
and feature writing. Age . wet, 
single, college grad. Available now 
for a permanent job anywhere. Box 
5589, Editor & Publisher. 
TOP-NOTCH i yh 
available soon. Queries Divited. Box 
5445. Editor & Publisher 

















mechanical and industrial 
and design, general science subjects. 
Four years newspaper experience. Col- 
lege degrees, age 31. Box 5523, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
or copy desk position with future. 
Proven oe yo editing, make- 
up, experience. 
27 pce or ig Si children. Box 5484, 
Haier & Publisher. 


young, single, able, experienced 
sowaien Il leave good jobs in East 
te a e weekly on salary-percent- 

basi anywhere. Guaran- 
toed live wire sae Box 5604, 
Editor & Publisher 











WILL trade nationally taown by-line, 
15 years experience, integrity and 
enthusiasm for staff job with p arog 
36, married, family. What pawn you? 
Box 5546, Editor & Publisher 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EDITORIAL Writer. fa gg = anti 
New a College Age 39. 
Box 5593, Editor ‘4 Publis! 


TOP level able ptt panic. 
man. 





newspaper and advertising sgency ex 
perience, wants career job Mi Te 
ntable firm. Box 5583, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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. By Robert U. Brown 


THE MEETING of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington last week-end, aside 
from being one of the most inter- 
esting in its history, certainly set 
a record for the most laughs also. 
It wasn’t that the editors ap- 
proached their problems in a spirit 
of levity, but some speakers 
some situations tickled the funny 


One of the best guffaws came 
during deliberations on resolutions. 
The members had just defeated a 
motion seeking better proofread- 
ing and recommending to ANPA 
that this work be taken out of ITU 
jurisdiction. The next resolution 
had been read and was being con- 
sidered when up popped a :nem- 
ber to say: 

“I think maybe we ought to have 
taken a different decision on the 
Previous one on proofreading. In 
the third paragraph of this mimeo- 
graphed resolution consensus is 
misspelled.” 

os a+ 
ON THE serious side, some of 
the reasoning’ of members who 
the resolution was disturb- 
ing. “I feel that we shouldn’t get 
into ANPA: matters and‘tell them 
what to do any more than we 
should be told by them what we 
should ” one member said. 
Others echoed that view. ‘And by 
the corridor grapevine we learned 
similar sentiments had been ex- 
pressed at the board meeting on 
another subject. 

We don’t think the editors 
should hesitate to speak out on any 
subject they want to . regardless 
of what other newspaper group 
might consider it an intrusion of 


its province. 
If the editors want to make a 
statement about proofreading, 


budgets, advertising, or any other 
thing in the newspaper business 
we don’t see why they shouldn’t 
do so. Why should they keep 
hands off the subject of labor 
within their own business? They 
usually have plenty to say on labor 
in other industries. 

The same thing holds true for 
publishers. We've never known 
them to be timid about expressing 
an opinion on any subject in the 
business including editorial. And 

we hope they never are. 

1g aaah Uke to ens to of 
tors just as outspoken in their own 
affairs. 


This is a business of interde- 
pendent departments. One can't 
get along without the other. They 
are not walled off as isolated and 
independent units. It is a business 
of cooperation. 

We hope the time never comes 
when an editor (or an editor’s as- 
sociation) is afraid to express an 
opinion on the business operation 
of the paper. And we hope the 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


time never comes when a publish- 


And most of all, we hope the 
time never comes when editors, 
individually, or in a group, are 
afraid to say what they think on 
any subject in or out of their own. 
business. 

* * * 

One oF the highlights of Thurs- 
day’s opening ASNE session was 
the report of Alexander (Casey) 
Jones, Syracuse Herald - Journal, 
acting treasurer of the society. 

“I will divide the report into two 
parts in the interest of confusion,” 
he began. “The first part will be 
devoted to objective reporting— 
how much money have we got. 
The second part will consider the 
background or interpretative as- 
pects of our plush financial condi- 
tion—the news behind the news— 
and unveil a startling idea — at 
least, it startles me.” 

After reporting that the Society 
had an operating balance of more 
than $14,000—half of it in sé 
curities, Mr. Jones proceeded to 
the second part of his report: “How. 
to cut this melon.” 

“This princely sum is being 
hoarded for the inevitable rainy 
day. That rainy day, some of us 
feel, will be the day when every 
city in this country is a newspaper 
monopoly, and, under the Welfare 
State, one man will write the edi- 
torials for all of them. He will 
probably be stationed here in 
Washington and have Cabinet 
status. 

“Where will that leave the rest 
of us? 

“A small group, acting in mid- 
night secrecy, has picked out a 
beautiful site in the Ozark Hills of 
Missouri for the erection of a 
lush mansion which we have ten- 
tatively named, ‘On the Other 
Hand Hall.’ It is on a lofty emi- 
nence, facing another minor 
mountain. A _ perfect echo re- 
sounds across the valley. This is 
for members accustomed to deal- 
ing in double talk. 

“From a point of rocks, which 
we have named ‘Point with Pride,’ 
one can see an awesome display 
of topographical overset — boul- 
ders and deep gulleys. There are 
those who would prefer to name 
this spot ‘View with Alarm.’” 

Every accommodation would be 
provided in addition to a well- 
padded and barred Resolutions 
Room, he reported. And inasmuch 
as $7,000 wouldn’t cover the cost, 
Mr. Jones proposed a fund-raising 
drive: 

“We will accept contributions 
of members of from $100 to as 
little as your life savings. And we 
hope that at long last, when our 
project is completed, that we can 








E & P CALENDAR 

May 1-5 — California Press 
Assn., annual tour and Spring 
Hotel, 
Yosemite Nattoual Park, Calif. 

May 1-6—Advertising Week, 
second annual, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 4-6 — International Af- 
filiation of Sales and Advertis- 
ing Clubs, annual conference, 
Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 5-6 — Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
sg Assn., meeting, Gearhart, 

re. 

May 5-6 — Editors’ Short 
Course, 33rd annual, University 
of Minnesota, School of Jour- 
nalism, Minneapolis. 

May 6-8—Pacific Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference, annual 
meeting, Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

May 7-8—lInstitute of News- 
paper Controllers and Finance 
Officers, regional meeting, Roy- 
al York Hotel, Toronto, Ca- 
nada. 

May 7-8 — Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Manag- 
ers Assn., spring conference, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

May 10-13—Controllers Cir- 
culation Newspapers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., annual national con- 
vention, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 





May 12-13 — Newspaper 
Week, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

May 12-13 —lTllinois Press 
Assn., Spring convention, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

May 15—New England As- 
sociated Press News Executives 
Assn., annual spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 





amnounce to the world that there 
is a future in the newspaper busi- 
ness.” 

There was a lot more to it—but, 
needless to say, the “report” 
started the convention off in good 
humor. 

* * 

We’RE PROUD of our prediction 
March 11 in this column that 
newspapers would go over the top 
in 1949 and once again pass maga- 
zines as the number one national 
advertising medium. But we're a 
little chagrined that we were so 
doggone cautious and modest in 
our figuring. According to the 
Bureau of Advertising figures last 
week we were low by about $18 
millions. 

Another spot where caution did 
not pay off—we said newspaper 
national advertising dollar revenue 
would surpass eng oh excluding 
farm papers. The Bureau comes 
through and sa 


“world’s 





Stalin Stories 
Win INS Award 
For K. Smith 


The ex-King of England, an ex- 
boxing champion of the world, the 
world’s the 





dent of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly joined in tribute to 
a world reporter—Kingsbury Smith 
—at a gala luncheon of the Ban- 
shees, 

The Duke of Windsor, Gene 
Tunney, Bernard Gimbel, Vincent 
R. Impellitteri and Gen. Carlos 
Romulo were among more than 
1,700 leaders at the affair in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria April 25. 

Guests included. Navy Secretary 
Francis P. Matthews, former Fin- 
nish Prime Minister Procope, 
James A. Farley, Vice-Admiral 
Russell S. Berkley, Admiral Wal- 
ter S, DeLaney, Admiral Thomas 
C. Kinkaid, Winston Guest, Byron 
Price, Stephen T. Early, Col. Ed- 
ward P. F. Eagan and scores of 
publishers, editors, columnists. 

Chieftains of the Banshees said 
it was the largest attendance in 
the famed organization’s 15-year 
existence and Arthur Godfrey, ra- 
dio and television star, said it was 
the most influential group of men 
he had even seen assembled in one 


room. 
Mr. Smith, European general 
manager of the International News 


Award for the best reporting by 
an International News Service 
staffer in 1949. 

Barry Faris, editor of INS, ex- 
plained that Mr. Smith is the first 
two-time winner of the award in 
the 11 years since it was created. 
Mr. Smith received the prize in 
1941 for his coverage of the State 
Department. 

Two Stalin Talks 

The present award was made for 
Mr. Smith’s work in obtaining two 
exclusive interviews with Mar- 
shal Joseph Stalin early in 1949, 
credited by Mr. Faris with leading 
indirectly to ending the Berlin 
blockade. 

“Smith wanted very much to be 
with us today, but the cold war 
is keeping him busy,” said Mr. 
Faris. “He cabled from Belgrade 
that for him one of the finer things 
about journalism was the chance 
he had to work under Mr. Holmes, 
while the latter was INS bureau 
chief in Washington.” 

Mr. Godfrey recalled that when 
he started in radio 21 years. ago 





ys 
topped magazines including farm 
papers. 

Well, what’s the difference? 
Newspapers did it in 1949 with a 
national advertising dollar volume 
of $445 million. Magazines had 
$440 million. Radio networks had 
$187 million, and spot radio about 
$107 million. 


papers first called the atten- 
tion of radio executives to his 
work and expressed his deep grati- 
tude for pare B comment and 
criticism through the years. 

“I want you publishers to know 
how much we in radio depend on 
the newspapers,” he said. 

Arthur (Bugs) Baer was master 
of ceremonies. 
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How do you raise a revolutionist ? 


The same way you were brought up. 

You and your ancestors are just about the greatest 
tevolutionists of all time. When most of the world’s 
people were being pushed around by all-powerful govern- 
ments, Americans revolted . . . and won freedom from 
government force and tyranny. 

Our Bill of Rights declared men and women are more 
important than their governments. A revolutionary idea— 
and Americans have kept it alive for nearly 200 years! 

Today, that great idea is in danger. The old idea of 
all-powerful government has made a comeback. And 
when government gains power, its people lose precious 
tights and freedoms. 

Even in America, we've been giving more and more 
power to our federal government. Now you hear people 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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saying, “Let the government take over certain industries 
and services — doctors, railroads, electric companies.” 


Most of those people don’t want an all-powerful gov- 
ernment any more than you do. But when an ambitious 
big government gets control of more and more things, it 
becomes socialistic almost automatically. In a socialistic 
U.S. A., the American Revolution would be dead. There 
would be no freedoms for you — or your children. 

The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and 
Power Companies*, which publish this advertisement, are 
battling the dangerous trend toward a socialistic U. S. A. 
We want to remind everyone how seriously it threatens 
every business—and everybody’s freedom. We hope you'll, 
talk this over with your family and friends and fellow- 
workers. It’s the greatest danger America is facing. 
*Company names on request from this magazine 
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© Source—Media Records. All figures are for 
full-run advertising. The circulation figure of 
612,468 is the 5-day overage (Monday 
through Friday) for the period Janvary 5 to 
March 31 inclusive. 
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